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PREFACE. 


In the present state of our knowledge of the British Lepi- 
doptera it seems evident that such a work as I have under- 
taken is not to be lightly dealt with. Observers in these 
Tslands are so numerous, so widely scattered, so closely at- 
tentive to the habits of insects and of their larva, and so 
enterprising in searching out their most secret haunts, that 
a history, to be satisfactory, must contain a good deal more 
than mere descriptions and localities; must, indeed, as it 
seems to me, furnish details far beyond what are often con- 
sidered to be adequate in a descriptive work. My aim is, 
therefore, not only to furnish original and accurate descrip- 
tions of the perfect insects, and the most reliable descrip- 
tions obtainable of their larvae and pup, but also such 
particulars of their habits and ways, drawn from personal ex- 
perience and the most reliable records, as shall present them 
to the reader as creatures which enjoy their lives, and fill 
their allotted positions, before they take a more permanent 
place in the museum or the cabinet. With this view I have 
ransacked such periodicals as The Zoologist, The Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine, The Entomologist, The Naturalist, The 
Young Naturalist, and others, for the records of personal 
observations as they have appeared from month to month 
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fresh from the mind of the observer; while frequent use has 
been made of works such as Stainton’s Manual of British 
Butterflies and Moths, Lang’s Butterflies of Europe, Newman’s 
Illustrated Natural History of British Butterflies and Moths, 
Buckler’s Larve: of British Butterflies and Moths edited by 
Stainton and published by the Ray Society, Kirby’s Zuropean 
Butterflies and Moths, Berge’s Schmetterlingsbuch, Dale’s 
British Butterflies, and others, not neglecting the older 
authors—Haworth, Stephens, Curtis, and Westwood. For 
localities the most recent available information has been made 
use of, in some degree to the exclusion of that in the older 
works, since, from the increase of cities and towns, and of a 
smoky condition of the air resulting therefrom, and from 
extension of native industries, as well as from effects of culti- 
vation, species have, in numerous instances, been driven away 
from their old and known localities, while the natural 
instincts of diffusion and migration have to some extent been 
effective in the opposite direction. Therefore, it has been 
found necessary to rely largely upon personal observation, 
private communications, and the more carefully drawn up 
local lists, such as those compiled by the Rev. E. N. Bloom- 
field for Suffolk and for the Hastings districts, by Lieutenant 
Walker and Mr. W. Chaney for Hast Kent, Mr. E. A. Fitch 
for Essex, Mr. J. H. A. Jenner for Hast Sussex, Mr. W. H. B. 
Fletcher for West Sussex, Mr. HE. R. Bankes for the Isle of 
Purbeck, Dorsetshire, Mr. A. E. Hudd for the Bristol district, 
Mr. J. Hartley Durrant for Hertfordshire, Mr. G. Balding for 
the Fenland ; that for Norfollx published by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society, with additions by Lord Wal- 
singham, Dr. F. D. Wheeler, Rey. C. T. Cruttwell and Mr. 
EK. A. Atmore; that for the district round Burton-on-Trent 
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by Dr. Mason and friends; for Herefordshire by Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson, for Lancashire and Cheshire by Dr. J. W. Ellis, 
and for Yorkshire by Mr. G. T. Porritt. For the whole of 
Scotland Dr. F. Buchanan White has contributed the results 
of the research of many years. and additional information 
has been furnished by Dr. Carlier and Messrs, Arthur 
Horne, Adam Elliott, and W. Reid, with a long list of Perth- 
shire species by the late Sir Thomas Moncrieffe. 

For Ireland it has been necessary to rely largely upon the 
catalogue drawn up in 1867 by the late Mr. Edwin Birchall, 
with additions and corrections by Mr. W. F. de V. Kane, the 
Rey. J. Bristowe, Rey. W. F. Johnson, Rev. W. W. Flemyng, 
Mr. G. V. Hart and others, 

Lastly, I have received very much assistance in personal 
information, MS. descriptions of larve, use of books and of 
rare species and interesting varieties, and indeed every possible 
help, from Mr. Sydney Webb, Dr. P. B. Mason, Mr. Charles 
Fenn, Mr. C. A. Briggs, Mr. Herbert Goss, Mr. 8. J. Capper, 
Rey. Joseph Greene, Major Still, Mr. S. Stevens, Mr. F. J. 
Hanbury, Mr. E. Sabine, and many others; all this help being 
received with the warmest acknowledgments, and valued as a 
means of making the work more complete and more widely 
useful. 

From the great amount of attention which has recently 
been given to the variations and aberrations observable in 
different species, it has now become possible to furnish much 
information as to the mutations in colour and in markings 
to which each species is liable, either locally, casually, or in 
consequence of a natural instability in the species in these 
respects. Somewhat detailed descriptions of the typical forms, 


at greater length than is commonly deemed necessary, are 
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therefore given, and are followed by indications of the 
directions which variation is known, in each species, to take. 
In order to meet the difficulty often found in readily dis- 
criminating a species by means of a long description, a short 
diagnosis (which it has not seemed necessary to render 
into Latin) is given in every case; and, where desirable, Mr. 
Stainton’s admirable method of tabulation has, in addition, 


been used. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In undertaking to furnish a history, so far as possible, of all 
the British Lepidoptera, a long introduction is perhaps super- 
fluous, but some preliminary observations are absolutely neces- 
sary to enable the young student to clearly comprehend the 
descriptions. 

Lepidoptera (singular Lepidopteron—lepis = scale, pteron = 
wing) are those insects which are clothed with scales, as 
distinguished from those which have hairy wings, or are 
devoid of covering; and although some few moths will be 
found to have the wings bare of scales, and others occur in 
which the females have no wings at all, the scales will still be 
found on heads, bodies, legs, and even on the margins of the 
wings, when present. 

Insects of this order are never provided with jaws nor with 
stings, and indeed have in the perfect state no effective means 
of defence. 

They take food—which consists of the honey of flowers or 
other sweet fluids—by means of a flexible proboscis or trunk, 
which is really a long, hollow double tongue. This tongue 
exists in the vast majority of species, and in some, as the 
Sphingina, is of great length, to enable them to extract honey 
from the deepest tubular flowers; while in others, notably 
many of the Bombyses, it is exceedingly short or completely 
atrophied, and these—many of them most active and power- 
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ful insects—take no food of any description while in the 
perfect state. 

Those species in which the tongue is present are also 
provided with a pair of organs called palpi, attached to the 
labium or lower lip, which project from the front of the head 
in such a manner as to conceal and protect the tongue when 
it is coiled up and out of use. These palpi are three-jointed, 
but extremely varied in form and proportions; consequently 
they are useful to the student for purposes of classification. 

Above and outside these are two large eyes, each consisting 
of a number of divisions or facets, and so placed as to command 
a wide range of vision. 

Two small elevations behind them are called ocelli, and are 
thought to be simple eyes, but they seem unnecessary for 
such a purpose, and their use is not clearly understood. 

Slightly above, and nearer together than the large eyes, are 
placed two horns, feelers, or antennze, more or less flexible, 
and divided into numerous joints. As a general rule they 
are not used as feelers, except that probably by their 
perception of the atmosphere the direction of flight is affected, 
and, unless for this purpose, the insect appears to make little 
use of them. But to the student they are invaluable, since 
by their structure he determines at once whether the insect 
before him is a butterfly or a moth. Their structure varies 
in an extraordinary manner, especially in the male sex, but 
is constant in each species. 

The head, which is covered with hair-like scales, is united 
by a slender neck to the thorax, the strong muscular portion 
of the body in which are situated the muscles required for 
locomotion, and to which are attached the four wings and the 
six legs. The thorax is generally more or less oval, rounded 
above or sometimes flattened, and by its breadth and strength 
is determined the degree of swiftness and power of wing of 
the species. 

The abdomen is articulated to it by a small waist, which in 
butterflies usually becomes thicker somewhat gradually, but 
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in moths is concealed by the immediate thickening of the 
body, which appears to join solidly to the thorax. The 
abdomen contains the digestive and generative organs and a 
large portion of the complicated breathing apparatus, the 
remainder cf which is in the thorax. 

The wings are attached firmly to each side of the thorax, 
and consist of a thin double membrane, usually covered on 
both sides with scales and strengthened by what are generally 
called nervures or veins, though tendons would be equally 
appropriate. They cannot be true veins, as they terminate 
at the ends of the wings, and the name nervures seems most 
satisfactory, since they certainly carry sensation as well as 
strengthen the wings. The front of the wing is usually 
called the costal (or ribbed) margin ; it is the thickest portion, 
and strengthened by the most powerful nervure, which is 
often partially doubled. This is known as the swb-costal 
nervure. From close to its origin in the base of the wing a 
second nervure proceeds through the middle of the wing, 
whence it and the sub-costal nervure throw off branches 
which extend to the margin. Sometimes also these two 
nervures are united by a cross-bar, which doubtless gives 
additional strength. The space enclosed is known as the 
discal cell, and those between the branches of the neryures 
are also called cells. A third main nervure starts from the 
base and passes along near to the inner or dorsal margin of 
the wing—the margin nearest to the back of the insect. It 
seems to prevent the wing from tearing, and does not throw 
off branches. The branches from the other two nervures 
stretch and hold the wing in its proper extended shape, and 
terminate at fairly equal distances along the hind margin— 
the portion of the wing farthest from the thorax—or else 
along the outer half of the front or costal margin. The 
modifications of these three nervures and their branches are 
largely made use of in classification. Their general pattern 
or plan, however, is mainly the same, and the modifications 
comparatively slight, except that in the extremely narrow- 
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winged groups—especially some of the Tineina—the nervures 
are fewer in number and nearly parallel. The neuration of 
the hind wings is similar to that of the fore wings, with 
alterations of position to suit their function, which appears 
to be that of a floating or buoyant support, while that of the 
stronger fore wings is progressive. In the vast majority of 
species the fore wings slightly overlap the hind, and in the 
case of those which fold the hind wings together, the latter 
usually possess near their base a short stiff bristle, or two 
bristles, which, fitting into a groove in the fore wings, keep 
both together and in position. This bristle is present in 
nearly all moths, and absent in all our butterflies, 

The colouring and marking of the wings are due entirely 
to the scales with which they, as well as the body and legs, 
are covered, and which are so well known as the dust which 
adheres to the fingers when a moth or butterfly is handled. 
The colours and markings are arranged in definite patterns, 
and it is by these and the shapes of the wings that species 
in this group are mainly recognisable. In many species, 
however, these colours and markings are subject to con- 
siderable modification, and the extent to which a pattern may 
in both respects vary without losing its specific character is 
a most curious and interesting subject of study. 

The legs, six in number, consist, as in the higher animals, 
of three main portions—the femur (thigh), tibia (shank), 
and tarsus (foot), and the latter is divided, not into toes, 
though it has a pair of claws at the extremity, but into 
five movable joints. In many cases the upper and undivided 
portions of the leg are furnished with spines or spurs. 

All Lepidopterous insects pass through a series of changes, 
which is known as a “complete” metamorphosis. At certain 
periods of its existence each creature suffers a total alteration 
in appearance, once into a helpless and comparatively shape- 
less state without external organs, and from this directly into 
the state in which all the organs are perfect. 

This complete metamorphosis is accomplished, as is also 
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each stage of growth, by the simple process of casting or 
throwing off a skin. The old skin screens and protects each 
development until it is complete, and is then flung aside as 
of no further value. 

The first stage is that of the egg or ovum (plural, ova), 
which is Jaid in some suitable place by the parent perfect 
insect, and out of which, after a period varying from a few 
days to a few months, creeps the minute caterpillar or larva. 
This promptly begins to feed, sometimes making its first 
meal on the horny shell of the egg. As it increases in size, 
its skin becomes too small and is thrown off. This happens 
in most species three or four times at least, and in some con- 
siderably more ; but it does not appear that there is a fixed 
rule in this respect even in the same species. When, how- 
ever, the larva has fed with increasing voracity until it has 
attained the full growth applicable to its kind—which may 
be in twenty-one days or even less, and may be any other 
length of time up to three or even four years according to its 
species, and to the time of year—its appetite fails, and it 
begins to make preparations for a more important metamor- 
phosis. These preparations are extremely various: some 
larvee hang themselves up by the tail, others by that and a 
silken girth; others spin around themselves a cocoon or 
chamber of silk; others, again, make a chamber of silk and 
earth, or of earth only ; while many bore into soft wood or 
bark, or draw together portions of leaves, or creep under 
moss, or spin up the entrance of the case in which they have 
lived. All place themselves in some situation which seems to 
afford protection and safety, and there, after a rest and 
gradual change—in most species of a very few days, but in 
some of weeks or even months—another skin is thrown off, 
and a helpless creature is disclosed, having neither means of 
feeding nor of locomotion, nor indeed of any motion, except 
of the rings or segment of the abdomen by which the old skin 
is shaken or thrust off. This helpless body is called the 
chrysalis or pupa. Tn this condition it remains for a few days 
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at least, but in many species for weeks or months, and eyen 
in some instances for years, with this peculiarity, that however 
long it may so remain after the first year, it will only produce 
the perfect insect at that season in which it would have made 
its appearance if perfected in the first year. This emergence, 
whenever it takes place, is the last of the series of changes of 
skin, and the comparatively inert and shapeless object breaks 
open at certain defined lines or sutures, and so allows the 
perfect insect (¢mago) to escape. The creature is now perfect 
so far as the organs of the head and the legs are concerned, 
but the body is somewhat distended with fluid, and the wings 
are totally useless and imperfect, being mere soft flaps of very 
small size close to its sides, but’ having the shape, markings, 
and generally the colour of the developed wings. When the 
colour is different it arises from the fact that the tips of the 
scales—the only portions then visible—are of a different 
colour from their surfaces. Thus, in Zhecla rubi the un- 
developed wings are of a golden-brown beneath, although 
they become green as they expand. This expansion in most 
species takes place in a few minutes, or at any rate in less 
than an hour after emergence, and is caused by the fluid in 
the body being forced into the nervures and between the 
membranes of the wings, and, if the insect be undisturbed, 
full extension is soon reached. Then, after the wings have 
hung loosely for a short time to gather strength, they are 
usually raised from the sides and placed perpendicularly (as 
regards the insect) from the back, still, however, being kept 
as far as possible pendant, until comparatively dry and firm, 
when they are brought to their ordinary position and are 
soon ready for use.» Occasionally, and for no apparent reason, 
a moth will defer the expansion of its wings for hours or even 
until the next day. 

Species vary as much in the duration of their perfect state 
as in the earlier stages, except that life in the perfect con- 
dition is never known to exceed a year. Probably this length 
of existence is very nearly reached by some of those species 
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which, emerging in the middle of summer, retire early into 
some hiding-place in which they remain through the winter, 
coming out in the spring to fly about, to pair, and deposit 
eggs. These specimens, when the spring is late, may be found 
on the wing far into the summer. But in the vast majority of 
cases the business of reproducing the species is attended to 
within a few days, or, at furthest, weeks, of emergence, and 
then the insects become worn in appearance and speedily die. 
None are more prompt to attend to this important duty than . 
those species which are devoid of means of taking subsistence. 

Though all species of Lepidoptera pass through the series 
of changes just mentioned, there are a few which do not 
seem to reach the same perfect condition as the rest. This 
occurs mainly in the female sex, the individuals of which, in 
some species, have no effective wings, or even no wings at all, 
and in a few species no legs nor antennz, so that the unfor- 
tunates must remain in the cases in which they previously 
lived and assumed the pupa state, and there lay their eggs 
and die. In this last instance the females usually possess 
the power of laying fertile eges without the intervention of 
the male, and in one species at least this extraordinary 
method of reproduction (which is called Parthenogenesis) is 
so complete that, although the female is plentiful, the male 
is totally unknown. In those species which have wingless 
(apterous) females, not living in cases, but well provided with 
legs, this power does not seem to be present; yet it appears 
capriciously and most inexplicably now and then in winged 
species. 

It would be easy to write a volume upon the variations to 
which perfect insects, and even their larve and pupe, are 
liable, the conditions under which these variations occur, the 
habits of the creatures, and their natural history in all stages ; 
but these are subjects too large to enter upon here, and it is 
the hope and desire of the writer to furnish some such infor- 
mation in connection with each species separately. The 
subjects of collecting in the perfect state, as well as in the 
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egg, larva, and pupa stages, with the best methods of breed- 
ing, rearing, killing, setting, and preserving, would also 
demand much space; but they are dealt with more fully than 
would be possible in a work of this nature by Dr. Knaggs in 
the “ Lepidopterists’ Guide,” the Rev. J. Greene in “ Pupa 
Digging.” the Rev. J. S. St. John in “ Larva Collecting and 
Breeding ”—all comparatively inexpensive works—as well as 
in the various magazines devoted to Entomology; so that no 
. one need remain long without the fullest and most reliable 
information. 

But a few general remarks on larvee may be useful. They 
have in all cases thirteen divisions or segments, of which the 
first is the head and the next three the thoracic segments, to 
which belong the three pairs of true legs. Attached to the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and thirteenth segments there 
are usually pairs of what are generally known as pro-legs or 
claspers—thicker muscular processes, having circlets of hooks 
—which act as legs, and have considerable clinging power. 
Those on the thirteenth segment are placed more backward 
than the rest, sometimes much extended. In some internal- 
feeding species they are differently placed, with hooklets 
outwards, so as to facilitate the passing of the larva through 
its burrow. In one large group the pro-legs of the seventh 
to the ninth segments are absent, and in others those on the 
seventh or seventh and eighth ; while in a few the anal pair 
is atrophied, its place being taken by a curious pair of ten- 
tacles haying different functions. Those externally-feeding 
larvee which possess the full number of legs and pro-legs 
(sixteen) usually move by a continuous and following action 
of the whole series, thereby effecting a slightly undulating 
but fairly level movement; but in those which are devoid of 
three pairs of pro-legs the motion is quite different. The 
legs take a firm hold, and the hinder portion, with its four 
pro-legs, is brought close up, and grasps the space imme- 
diately behind, then the legs are released, and the larva 
reaches out to its full length for the next step. The action 
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being repeated, it progresses by a series of loops and long 
strides; hence, those having this structure are called 
Geometre (earth-measurers). Those in which fewer pro-legs 
are absent adopt a modification of both modes of progression, 
and are commonly called half-loopers. 

Most larvae have hairs upon their bodies, arising from small 
raised, hardened disks. Each has sometimes a single delicate 
bristle or bunch of bristles; in other cases a spine, simple or 
branched ; but in many species the covering is much more 
dense, either short soft down, or hair, short or intermixed 
with longer, or in part forming thick tufts. The spots or 
hardened disks are, in many internal-feeding species, and 
in those which hide themselves underground, of a shining 
brown or black, and arranged in a definite pattern on each 
segment. There is also a plate of a horny or chitinous sub- 
stance protecting the back of the second segment, and another 
smaller, upon the thirteenth, above the anal opening. 
Along both sides above the legs and pro-legs is a complete row 
of minute orifices called the spiracles, through which the air 
is conveyed to a wonderful series of vessels called trachee, 
which fulfil the function of lungs. 

Vast numbers of larvee are ornamented with longitudinal 
lines or stripes, one on the back (dorsal line), one on each 
side along the spiracles (spivacular line), and another inter- 
mediate (the swb-dorsal line), or some of these, or additional, 
and the markings of the larva are usually as reliable and 
characteristic as those of the perfect insect. Some have, 
besides, tubercles or processes on various parts of the body, all 
equally to be depended on for specific identification. 

In treating of species it becomes necessary to adopt some 
systematic arrangement, and generally species may be readily 
grouped by structural peculiarities. The characters furnished 
by the imago state appear to give the most satisfactory re- 
sults, though these are in some cases supplemented or even 
modified by those found in the larva, and it appears certain 
that those characters of the imago in which both sexes agree 
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are more reliable than those which pertain especially to the more 
ornamental male. Classification is, however, largely a matter 
of opinion. The absolute necessity—in books, lists, and 
collections—for a linear arrangement precludes the possi- 
bility of one which is really natural, since, although the 
relations of groups to each other are often evident, they ramify, 
extend, intersect, and interlace to such a degree that it is 
only possible to take group after group in as natural a suc- 
cession as seems to commend itself to the individual writer, 
with the knowledge on his part that the arrangement is partly 
the outcome of his own particular views, and that in all 
probability those of other authors are equally substantial. 
That which has hitherto been followed for our native species 
does not appear to be disturbed to a very large extent by an 
examination of the species found in other parts of the world. 

One grand dividing line, separating the whole order into 
two parts, is found in the structure of the antennz. These in 
one group have a club-shaped, spoon-shaped, or otherwise 
blunt termination, whence the group is named Rhopalocera 
(club-horned); in the other they are pointed, but otherwise 
extremely various in form, whence the second group is called 
Heterocera (variously-horned). This structural division corre- 
sponds so closely with the appearance and habits of the two 
eroups that the species contained in the former are commonly 
known as butterflies, those of the latter as moths. Other 
characters—the structure of the waist, or connection of the 
abdomen with the thorax, the absence or presence of wing 
bristles, and the modes of carrying the wings, strenethen 
this broad line of demarcation. Both groups break up 
naturally into subordinate divisions, which, however, must be 
dealt with as they are reached. 

Synonymy, or the subject of names—and particularly the 
question which name, where the species has been described or 
figured under more than one—is a subject of great difficulty. 
hose given by Linne—who established the system of nomen- 
clature now in use—and his immediate disciples and followers 
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have hitherto been in general use for many of the widely 
distributed and familiar species; many others have borne the 
names given them by well-known German, French, and English 
authors. But the late Herr Lederer unearthed from old 
magazines descriptions which he considered applicable to 
many of these species, and, on account of their earlier date, 
substituted the names attached to these descriptions for 
those in common use. These changes being adopted by Dr. 
Staudinger, the great purveyor of European Lepidoptera, and 
published in his synonymic list, haye come to be widely known 
and to some extent used, both here and abroad, though not 
without heartburning and bitter protest. . But it seems doubt- 
ful whether these changes were in all cases warranted— 
whether, in fact, the descriptions really represent the species 
to which they have been applied; and as time will by no 
means allow of an examination of all competing claims, it is 
intended in the present work to quote every name under 
which any species is widely known. ‘The reader then can use 
that which he prefers. : 


The following abbreviations will be found for 


Badv. 
Bjer. 
Bkh. 
Brie 
Clk.. 
Curt. 


Dbid. . 


Dgl. 
Don. 
Dup. 
Esp. 
Fab. 
F, R. 


Forst. . 


Frol. 


Germ, . 


Gu. . 


NANLES J— 


. Boisduval. 

. Bjerkander. 
. Borkhausen. 
. Bruand. 
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. Duponchel. 
. Esper. 

. Fabricius. 

. Fischer von 


Rosler- 
stamm. 


. Forster. 

. Frolich. 

. Germar. 

. Guenée. 

. Hubner. 
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Authors’ 
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Division L—RHOPALOCERA. 


Having antenne: terminated by a club. 


Family 1. PAPILIONIDZ. 


Imago, having long antenne with large curved clubs. 
Anterior pair of legs fully developed. Dorsal margins of fore 
and hind wings concave. 

Larva smooth, cylindrical, with a retractile tentacle in 
the second segment. Legs, 16. 


Pupa upright, attached by the tail and a silken girth. 


Genus 1. PAPILIO, Z. 


Antenne long, moderately stout. Fore wings with apex 
elongated, and with arched costal margin ; hind wings escal- 
loped or indented, and usually furnished with a long tail. 

1. P. machaon, Z.—Expanse of wings, 2} to 3} inches ; 
yellowish, with dark streaks and bands, and a long tail to the 
hind wings. 

Colour pale primrose, with black nervures. Fore wings 
having the base and hind margin broadly black dusted with 
yellow, the latter enclosing a row of eight primrose lunules ; 
three black quadrate spots lie near the costal margin. Hind 
wings have the dorsal margin blackish, a brick red spot at the 
anal angle, and a very broad blue-black band before the hind 
margin, which encloses six lunate primrose spots. Another 
row of lunate primrose spots lies along the hind margin, which 
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is further ornamented with a long black tail, edged with 
yellow on one side. There are two yellowish stripes on the 
black thorax. Under side of the wings with markings as in 
the upper, but densely suffused with primrose scales, and 
having dashes of brick-red colour above the dark band of the 
hind wings. 

Variation is mainly in the width of the submarginal dark 
bands on the fore and hind wings, in the depth of colour in the 
nervures, in the presence or absence of a black spot in the 
second pale space from the apex of the fore wings, and in the 
degree of red suffusion on the pale lunules of the hind wings. 
Kentish-captured specimens are of a deeper yellow than those 
of the Fens, larger in size and with narrower subterminal 
bands. Some of those from Wicken Fen have these bands 
extremely broad. Mr. Sydney Webb has a specimen with 
fore wines broad and somewhat falcate, and in the collection 
of the late Mr. H. Doubleday, at Bethnal Green Museum, is 
one in which the dark short streak on the nervure which 
closes the discal cell of the hind wings is double. 

May to August; partially double-brooded. 

Larva stout, rounded, slightly tapering to each end. Head 
smaller than the second segment, which is squared in front, 
and furnished with an orange-coloured fleshy retractile 
tentacle in the form of the letter V, the forks being blunt at 
the top, but capable of great elongation to a fine point. 
Colour pale emerald green, incisions black, a broad transverse 
laterally interrupted black band on each segment. These, 
from the third to the twelfth segment, each contain six 
bright oranze spots. Head having four black lines and three 
black spots, anal segment two black spots, each lee and 
pro-leg one, and a row below the black spiracles. There 
is also a central row on the pale ventral surface. (Fenn 
MS.) 

Foon.—Peucedanum palustre and oceasionally Angelica syl- 
vestvis and other Umbelliferw in the Fens. When it occurs 
elsewhere its food is more various and includes the common 
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carrot (Daves carota) and fennel (Fwniculum vulgare), on 
which it also feeds well in confinement. 

Pupa stout, with blunt projections in front and on the 
thorax, varying in colour from green to drab, usually fastened 
to a stem of, or near, its food plant. June, July, and August ; 
sometimes remaining over to another year or even longer. 

The Larva feeds in bright sunshine. Usually its singular 
thoracic tentacle is invisible, but slight pressure at each side 
will cause it to be protruded, when immediately a strong 
scent like that of pine-apple is given off. Probably it is also 
extruded upon sudden alarm, since the Fenmen always assert 
that they know by the scent when a large specimen of the 
larva has fallen among the mown herbage, and that this assists 
them to find it. 

Mr. Farren states that the imago often smells strongly of 
the umbelliferous food of the larva. 

This grand insect—our only existing species of a genus 
of magnificent butterflies found almost all over the world 
—is still common in the undrained fens of Norfolk and 
Cambridgeshire, and as the latter fens are extremely profitable 
to their owners, and the former are practically undrainable 
from their character as narrow strips edging the rivers, there 
is little probability of its extermination. It is said also to 
have had once a small station in Sussex, near Pulborough, 
and certainly it at one time inhabited marshy spots in the 
Thames valley, since the larva was taken year after year in 
osier beds in Battersea Fields, though the perfect insect does 
not seem to have been noticed there. Formerly, before those 
fens were drained, it was abundant at Whittlesea Mere, 
Yaxley, and Burwell, and doubtless, at a still earlier period, 
all over the fens of the Bedford level, as well as in Essex 
and Suffolk. It has been taken casually in the New Forest, 
in Somerset, and elsewhere, but not asa settled inhabitant. 
Larvze even have been found in Kent, but only casually, 

Although so striking an insect, its appearance on the wing 
is somewhat disappointing, as it has the flapping habit of its 
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tribe, and not the graceful gliding motion of the more power- 
fully built groups, and when fluttering about flowers of 
Pedicularis palustris or other fen plants, is really somewhat 
inconspicuous, though when flying from fen to fen across a 
river, or dashing at full speed along the bank of a drain, it is 
a beautiful object. 

Abroad it is by no means confined to fens, but is a 
common garden insect, and its range is over most of the 
temperate regions of the world. 


[P. Podalirius,* Z.—Sinon, Staud. cat.—A beautiful 
creamy-yellow species, with long transverse blackish stripes, 
and very long hind wings and tail ; has been taken very rarely in 
this country, but probably only as an accidental immigrant. 
The Rev. F. W. Hope records that he has a specimen which 
he took at Netley, and also that he had two larva feeding on 
wild plum, but it does not appear whether they were reared. 
Two or three other records exist, and it is just possible that 
it is one of the species which have here died out; but this is 
now a mere matter of conjecture. | 


[Parnassius Apollo,* Z.—A large handsome species, 
with semi-transparent white fore wings, greyer behind, 
and having several large black spots ; hind wings with white- 
centred red spots, ringed with black, and a faint grey band. 

Mr. E. Sabine states in the Hntomologist for 1889 that 
one of his sons saw a specimen fly across his path and go 
slowly over the cliff at Dover in such a manner that the red 
spots and other peculiar markings were clearly observable. 
An old record also states that this species was seen in the 
West of Scotland about 1854. ] 


[Parnassius delius,* Hsp.—Rather smaller than P. 
Apollo with similar markings and smaller red spots, but no 
greyish band to the hind wings. 

* These and other species belonging to the European Fauna, but 


doubtfully British, will be found figured and described in Dr. Lang’s 
“ Butterflies of Europe,” 2 vols. (L. Reeve & Co.) 
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In the Lntomologists’ Monthly Magazine for 1887, Mr. E. 
Meyrick recorded a specimen taken on September | of that 
year in the mountains above Penrhyn slate quarries, about 
seven miles from Bangor. Although the sun was shining the 
butterfly was sluggish and was easily caught. It was unknown 
to the captor, a boy at Marlborough College, and was named 
for him on his return to school. 

These two species of Parnassius are well-known inhabitants 
of the Alps and Pyrenees, genuine mountain insects, extremely 
local and sluggish, and by no means likely to migrate. 

Supposing there to be no cause for suspicion in the cases of 
these two very circumstantial records, it can only be supposed 
that the insects had been accidentally conveyed in the larva 
or pupa state from their Continental homes among plants, 
which, as is well known, are constantly forwarded in large 
quantities to this country by tourists, for cultivation in 
Alpineries. There is nota shadow of reason to suppose them 
native, or that they would establish themselves with us. ] 


[Thais rumina, Z.—A highly ornamental species— 
yellow, with numerous black bands and marginal crescents, 
and some carmine spots scattered over the wings. 

In the ntomologists’ Monthly Magazine for 1877, Mr. 
Herbert Goss recorded the capture of a specimen in the 
market at Brighton, but himself supplied its probable origin 
from a pupa imported with fruit from the Mediterranean. ] 


Family 2, PIERID&. 


Imaco, with slender antenne, distinctly clubbed, or 
thickened gradually to the apex. Anterior legs fully de- 
veloped. Wings with dorsal margins hardly concave, and 
hind margins rounded, hind wings having a hollow for the 
reception of the abdomen. 

Larva cylindrical, downy, without thoracic tentacle. 


Pura attached by the tail and a silken girth. 
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Genus 1. APORIA, JAiib. 


Antenne long, strongly clubbed. Wings semi-transparent, 
white, with black nervures. 


Larva gregarious, beneath a common web. 


1. A. Crategi, Z—Expanse, 24 to 2¢ inches. Wings 
ample, semi-transparent, white, with black nervures and 
margin. 

Creamy white, nervures black, margins blackish, cilia 
hardly perceptible, males having dusky clouds at the ends of 
the nervures of the fore wings. Female more transparent, 
blacker nervures, and with under side of fore wings dusky 
white, of hind wings pale yellow; nervures in both sharply 
black. Antenne black, tipped with yellow. 

Variation is very slight, mainly in size, and in the size and 
intensity of the cloudy patches at the apices of the nervures. 
The connecting nervure at the end of the discal cell sometimes 
spreads into a blotch. End of June, July. 


Larva blackish when young, and intensely gregarious, 
living under a white web in large families, which travel out 
in the morning and evening to feed. When full grown, the 
head and second segment are blackish, and the dorsal half of 
the body nearly of the same colour, with two longitudinal 
reddish stripes; the under portion from above the black 
spiracles is greyish or greenish-grey, as also are the pro-legs, 
the legs being black. Densely clothed with short hair. 
August to April or May. When full fed, the larve are said 
to be very sluggish, lying side by side on the twigs of the food 
plant, eating in preference the unexpanded buds, and when 
these are exhausted moving in company to another branch. 

Foop Puiants, hawthorn, blackthorn, cherry, plum, and 
fruit trees generally. Indeed, it is classed among injurious 
insects on the Continent, on account of the damage it 
does to orchards, but in this country it seems to have con- 
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fined itself mainly to hawthorn and blackthorn (Cratwgus 
oxyacantha and Prunus spinosa). 

Much mystery hangs over this species. It is recorded as 
a common garden and meadow frequenting species by our 
earlier writers, extending back to 1667, according to Mr. 
C. W. Dale, whose history of the species is copious and ex- 
haustive; but evidently it has always fluctuated greatly in 
numbers, for Curtis and Stephens do not speak of it as a 
generally abundant butterfly. It was far more plentiful in 
the middle of the present century. Mr. Jenner Weir says 
that it was most abundant at Keymer, Sussex, in 1838, but 
soon afterwards disappeared. Mr. H. Goss, in a most in- 
teresting paper in the Hntomologists’ Monthly Magazine, says 
that in 1844 it was the commonest butterfly at Wye, Kent, 
but that in 1859 it disappeared. In 1856 it was plentiful at 
Ramsgate, Strood, Rochester, and between Herne Bay and 
Canterbury ; in 1864 Mr. Goss explored much of this district 
in search of it without seeing a specimen. In the former 
year, 1856, it had extended its range into the rich and lovely 
district which lies sheltered between the mountains of Wales 
in the west, and the hills of the Midlands in the east, and 
was abundant in Worcestershire and Herefordshire, as far as 
Ross, and at Tintern was still common in 1867, but in 1877 
had almost disappeared, while the last Herefordshire specimen 
seems to have been taken in 1872 by Miss Hutchinson. In 
the prolific year 1856 it had become common as far west as 
Kidwelly, in Carmarthenshire, where is a belt of warm coast 
land, protected from the north winds by a range of low hills ; 
and until 1868-9 was abundant in Glamorganshire, but has 
long since disappeared. Canon Tristram found it in abun- 
dance on a grassy slope at Torquay in 1854, but it was never 
seen there again ; and Mr. Parfitt, of Exeter, had no knowledge 
of its existence in the county except an old record at Moreton 
Hemstead. Mr. Tutt says that it abounded near Rochester 
and Strood from 1850 to 1866, and that the larvee were most 
abundant and conspicuous on the hawthorns in the meadow 
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hedges. In 1872, after much searching, he captured one 
butterfly, and since then it has not been seen there. It was 
also plentiful at Chattenden, but has become extinct there 
also. In 1857 it was abundant in the Forest of Dean and 
also in Somersetshire, and apparently in Northamptonshire and 
Huntingdonshire. A few specimens were found in the Forest 
of Dean and around Coleford about 1870, and no more recent 
record is known from any one of these localities, in which it 
could not well be overlooked. In 1858 it was plentiful in 
the Isle of Thanet, and seems then to have made its appear- 
ance at Ashford, Kent, and in 1859 and 1860 at Cheltenham. 
In the New Forest it abounded in 1856, and also in 1866 
and 1870, especially in a valley dotted with blackthorn 
bushes. From this time until 1878 it gradually decreased in 
numbers, and the last was taken in that year. Indeed, the 
most careful search has only made the fact too certain that 
from all these localities it has disappeared. Between Dover 
and Ramsgate a few were taken as lately as 1890, and this 
rich and favoured county of Kent seems to be its last resort, 
the last capture recorded being of one near Ramsgate by the 
son of Mr. T. H. Briggs. 

The suggestion has been made that it has been destroyed 
by the action of small birds, titmice especially, picking out 
the young larve from their hybernacula ; but this cause seems 
quite insufficient to explain the disappearance of so plentiful 
a species from so large an area. It is far more likely that 
wet summers and mild winters have been the cause of its 
destruction. There is no reason to believe that it has 
occurred farther north than Northamptonshire and Hereford- 
shire, or further west than the borders of Carmarthenshire, 
in these islands; but abroad it is of the widest distribution, 
being found even in Japan. 
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Genus 2. PIERIS, Schrank. 


Antenne long and slender, distinctly clubbed. Wings 
opaque, creamy white, tips of fore wings blackish and rather 
pointed. 


Larva downy, gregarious in some species, but not under 
a common web, feeding mainly on cruciferous plants. 


1. P. brassice, Z.—Expanse, 24 to 2? inches. Wings 
ample, creamy white, tips black. Female with large black spots. 

Creamy white, fore wings of the male having the base and 
costal margin blackish. ‘Apex broadly black, often dusted 
with whitish scales, and having internally dashes of black 
along two or three nervures. Hind wings with a small 
black costal spot. The female has a broader apical black 
blotch, and two large black spots on the outer half of the 
fore wings, from the lower of which a black blotch runs along 
the dorsal margin. 

Under side of the male having the fore wings creamy white, 
with yellow costa and apex and two large black spots; hind 
wings dull yellow. Female similar, but with larger spots, and 
with dusky scales on the hind wings. May and June; second 
emergence in July and August. 

Not usually variable, except in the presence or absence of 
the white dusting on the black apex. Mr. Briggs, who has 
studied this variation, says that the form having the white 
scales is especially common in the Midland counties and again 
in the Orkneys, but that the black-tipped form preponderates 
in both the north and south of England. At Sligo, Mr. Russ 
has taken a large dusky form of the female, with the black 
apical blotch much exaggerated, and throwing off strong black 
streaks inwards as far as the upper spot. From the north of 
Ireland a very small form has been obtained. Mr. Mosley 
records a sulphur-yellow male; and in the collection of the 
late Mr. N. Cooke, in the Liverpool Museum, are specimens 
with dusky nervures, and others with yellow cilia. Some, 
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having a green suffusion from the nervures, have been shown 
to be discoloured by accidental or artificial means, from rup- 
ture of the nervures. 

In the Canaries an extraordinary variety is found, in 
which the spots beneath are united into a large coarse black 
“smudge.” It is called var. cheiranthi, and is totally un- 
known here. 

Larva yellowish-green, with black spots, dorsal and 
spiracular lines yellow. Head slate-coloured, dotted with— 
black, greenish-yellow beneath. Entirely covered with deli- 
cate whitish hairs. 

Feeding on all the cultivated varieties of the cabbage, in 
companies, passing the day side by side underneath the 
leaves. Also on other Crucifere, on Tropwolum majus and 
peregrinum, and even on Leseda. June and beginning of 
July, and again in September and October, or even into 
November. 

This second brood of larve is, in favourable seasons, so 
numerous that the whole crops of winter varieties of cabbage 
are defoliated by it, to the gardener’s intense disgust. In 
these cases, however, it nearly always happens that a minute 
parasite, Apanteles glomeratus, has multiplied in even 
greater proportion, and the vast majority of larvie, after 
spinning up, produce a bunch of yellow cocoons instead of 
the pupa. -Then the species is again reduced to moderate 
numbers. 

The angulated greenish puPA, with black and yellow 
dots, attached by its tail anda girth to walls, palings, and 
tree trunks, is familiar to every one. It may be seen all 
through the winter. 

The vast and sudden increase in numbers of the larva in the 
autumn is evidently due at times to a great immigration of 
the butterflies from abroad. Many cases are on record of the 
appearance of vast flights of this species at sea, sometimes so 
as to form clouds like a snow-storm, or to cover a vessel and 
its sails when they alighted. Such flights have also been 
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observed to reach land, or have been found in great multi- 
tudes on the coast, where they had evidently just landed. 
Perhaps one of the most striking accounts is that by Mr. 
J. E. Robson of a visitation at Hartlepool, in which the 
butterflies in immense numbers were coming straight from 
the direction of the sea, and all travelling steadily towards 
the north-west continuously for three hours, until stopped by 
a violent storm, after which they discontinued the concerted 
migratory movement, and flew about generally. 

Universally distributed, except in the Shetland Isles. 
Also found in most temperate regions, extending as far as 
Japan. 


2. P. rape, 2.—Expanse, 1} to 2 inches. Wings of 
moderate size, white with grey tips, female with two round 
spots, hind wings yellow beneath. 

Male creamy white, base and extreme apex of fore wings 
grey, sometimes a more or less distinct black spot beyond the 
middle. Female varying from creamy white to pale ochreous 
or much suffused with greyish scales, fore wings having the 
apex dark grey and two blackish spots beyond the middle, 
hind wings tinged with grey, and having a costal black spot. 

Under side of fore wings white with greyish-yellow costa 
and apex and two black spots (in the male occasionally with 
only one), hind wings rich yellow with a grey shade down the 
middle, and sometimes suffused with grey scales. Double- 
prooded—May and July—but actually upon the wing all the 
summer. 

Variation is in the male mainly in the extent and colour of 
the apical blotch, and in the presence or absence of a blackish 
spot above and below; in the female in the colour of the 
wings, the extent of grey shading, and the size of the spots. 
The brightest ochreous specimens seem to occur in the south 
of England in hot seasons, but ochreous and greyish-ochreous 
forms are found in the north of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland. The latter locality also furnishes white males with 
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hardly a tinge of dark colouring at the tip. Svume from the 
Isle of Man are large, and have the under side of the hind 
wings very richly coloured. 


Larva downy, tapering to each extremity, dark green with 
niinute black dots and yellowish dorsal and spiracular lines. 
Feeding singly on cabbage and other Cruciferw, and very 
frequently on Z'ropw@olum ; occasionally on Reseda. June to 
end of autumn. 


Pura rather slender, angulated, whitish or pale buff, with 
blackish and yellow dots and points. Common in the same 
places as the preceding species and fastened in the same manner, 
but much smaller, having a curious power of adapting itself to 
the colour of its surroundings. ‘This is also a destructive 
species, but rarely to a serious extent. Very hardy ; the larva 
has been found feeding even into December, but always passes 
the latter part of the winter in the pupa state. 


Universally distributed, and ranging over most of the 
northern temperate regions. Mr. Pryer has found it in vast 
multitudes in Japan. In North America it appears to have 
been unknown before 1859. In 1865 it appeared in great 
numbers at Quebec, but whether as a migrant or as a casually 
introduced and rapidly increasing species was not ascertained ; 
but from that time it has spread into the United States, and 
has increased in Canada in such a manner as to become a 
source of great uneasiness and loss, so that effective steps 
have been taken, by introducing its parasitic Apanteles, to 
check its multiplication. Moreover, it has there developed a 
distinct yellow recurrent variety, apparently differing from 
those previously known. 


3. P. napi, Z.—Expanse, 1} to 2 inches. White with 
nervures, tips and spots grey or black, under side of hind 
wings green-veined, 

White with grey nervures; fore wings of the male having 
the base, costa, and tips of the nervures blackish, a blackish 
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blotch at the apex, and sometimes a spot of the same colour 
beyond the middle. Hind wings with a costal spot and tips 
of the nervures blackish. Female with the base, apex, and 
nervures of the fore wings more or less suffused with grey, and 
with two large blackish spots beyond the middle, the second 
of which unites with a grey cloud along the dorsal margin. 
Hind wings with black costal spot and grey nervures. 

Under side of fore wings white with grey nervures and 
yellow apex, and two more or less distinct black spots. 
Hind wings rich yellow, with all the nervures broadly green. 
In two broods, May or June, July or August, according to 
climate, but on the wing most of the summer. 

Variation very considerable, to some extent climatal, and 
also seasonal. A rather striking form, in which the nervures 
are blackish, the spots large and the hind margin of fore 
wings rounded, so as to differ in shape from ordinary 
specimens, occurs usually in the earlier brood, and is met 
with in many parts of the country. It was formerly 
considered a distinct species under the name of Sabellice. 
The south-west of Wales produces, rarely, in the first brood, a 
female variety in which the fore wings for half their extent 
are densely clouded with dark grey scales, but a tendency in 
the same direction is frequent, and all intermediate forms 
occur. In the north of Ireland—especially in the second 
brood—females occur in which the apex is strongly black, the 
spots large and the nervures above very much blackened ; and 
males of unusually large size in which the apices also are 
deep black, and a large round black spot appears on the upper 
side of the fore wings. In all these dark forms the “ green 
veins” beneath become dilated and blackened in proportion, 
but in the whiter forms in the English Midlands these become 
nearly yellow, or the suffusion disappears except near the base 
of the wings, leaving the latter almost without stripes. A 
most beautiful female of a bright canary-yellow was secured 
in one of the Norfolk fens by Mr. F. D. Wheeler and my 
eldest son. In this specimen the “veins” are pale grey. 
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Yellowish females with darker nervures have been taken in 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Ross, and Fife; and at Sheo Mr. Russ 
has found them of a very pale yellow ground colour, but with 
the nervures above all broadly suffused with grey to their tips, 
a variation more closely approximating to the form called 
Bryonie—which occurs in Alpine districts—than any other 
yet seen by myself in these islands. A yellow variety, with 
dark nervures and clouded with grey, was taken in the south 
of England by Mr. 8. J. Capper many years ago. 

Mr. R. C. L. Perkins has recorded that the male of this 
species has, when alive, a distinct scent of verbena, and this 
is confirmed by Baron de Selys Longchamps and others, who, 
however, compare the perfume to lemon-scented mint. 

Larva very similar to that of rape, but without the 
yellow dorsal line. On Nasturtium officinale (watercress) 
and other Cruciferw, especially such as grow in damp places, 
but will eat Brassica (cabbage), Hesperis, Barbarea, Cochlearia 
and other plants. In June-July and August-September 
I have easily reared a brood upon a bunch of watercress 
placed in water in a sunny window. The eggs were laid in 
June, the earliest butterfly appeared within a month, and the 
remainder by the middle of August, except one which emerged 
in the following June. 

Pupa very similar to that of rapa, but greener and less 
dotted. 

Generally distributed, except that it seems to be absent 
from the extreme north of Scotland beyond the districts of 

toss and Moray. Widely distributed in temperate regions. 


4, P. Daplidice, /.—Expanse, 2 inches, white with large 
central black spot and blotched tip, under side of hind wings 
with grey-green blotches. 

White, fore wings having a large blackish patch at the 
apex, broken by several elongated white spots, also a large 
divided black central spot. Hind wings clouded with the 
dark markings showing through from the under side, and 
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having two or three dark grey cloudy spots and streaks along 
the costal margin. Under side of fore wings with markings 
as above, with the addition of two sub-marginal blackish spots, 
and having the apical patch dusky green; hind wings dusky 
green, spotted and streaked with white. Female similar, but 
the dark markings more prominent, an additional patch near 
the dorsal margin of the fore wings, and the hind wings 
mottled with blackish. 


Larva, greyish-blue, covered with small black granu- 
lations, with four longitudinal white stripes, and with a 
yellow spot on each segment. Legs and ventral surface 
white. Feeds on Cruciferw and Resedacee. 


Pupa grey, speckled with black, and with reddish stripes 
(Lang); but other authors say that the stripes in the pupa 
are yellow. 


The butterfly appears in May and August on the Continent, 
the larva in June and September. 

This is one of our rarest butterflies, but occurs now and then 
on the South Coast. A specimen of the May brood has been 
recorded in Devon, but this is a circumstance of extreme 
rarity, the captures made being usually in August. Its 
flight is said to be slow, from flower to flower, but this doubt- 
less arises from laneuor caused by a climate too chilly for its 
constitution. In hotter regions its flight is sufficiently bold 
and swift. A large proportion of the British specimens have 
been captured in East Kent, but isolated specimens have 
been taken in most of the southern coast counties and also in 
Essex. The Devil’s Dyke near Newmarket, and Gamlingay, 
Cambs, have been recorded as favourite localities for it from an 
early period, and its repeated occurrence in a locality so far 
inland as Newmarket seems to indicate the probability of its 
being native, but no proof of the capture of a larva or pupa in 
this country is obtainable, and the evidence so far is rather 
in favour of the view that the specimens taken are casual 
wanderers from abroad. There seems to be no doubt that 
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specimens were reared forty years ago at Dover by Mr. 
Leplastrier, and Mr. 8. Stevens reminds me that Mr. Edwin 
Shepherd purchased four of these, which are now in Dr. Mason’s 
large collection; but these are said to have resulted from 
eggs laid by a female in captivity, and although specimens 
were reared, it is doubtful whether the larvee would have 
survived out of doors. It is certain that the species has been 
known in this country for nearly 200 years, and in some 
years several have been taken—about a dozen are recorded in 
1872—and the absence of any record of the finding of the 
larva in all that period is at least suggestive. 

It is an abundant species in many parts of the Continent, 
particularly the Mediterranean region, and most plentiful in 
Turkey, where Lieut. Mathew says that the larvee abound on 
cruciferous plants in waste places by the roadsides, and in a 
succession of broods from April to October. It also ranges 
into Asia and Africa, and is one of the many British species 
found in Japan. 


Genus 5. ANTHOCHARIS. 


Antenne slender, strongly clubbed. Fore wings rounded 
at the apex. Under side of hind wings beautifully mottled 
with darker colours. Abdomen slender but not elongated. 


Larva slender, downy, tapering behind. On Crucifere. 


PupaA curiously triangular and somewhat boat-shaped. 


1. A. Cardamines, 7.—Expanse, 14 to 1? inch. White, 
with black central spot and dark apex. Male with fore wings 
half orange colour. Hind wings mossed, with green beneath. 

White, fore wings in the male blackish at the base and 
apex, with a central black spot and a large orange-coloured 
space occupying the outer half of the wings. Hind wings 
blackish at the base and dappled with indications of the dark 
markings below. Hind margins of all the wings spotted with 
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black. Female having no indication of the orange blotch, 
but with the central black spot and apical dark markings 
much larger, the latter often spotted with white. Under side 
of the fore wings in both sexes like the upper, except that the 
costa and apex are greenish, hind wings beautifully mossed 
or marbled with yellowish-green. 

Variation is mainly in the size of the central spot of the 
fore wings, and its position with regard to the orange blotch, 
in the colour of the latter, which is occasionally yellow, in 
suffusion of blackish from the apex over the orange blotch, 
and, in the female, in the absence or presence of white spots 
in the apical dark blotch. Mr. Briggs has a male with no 
dark central spot, Mr. Webb one with no dark apex, and the 
markings of the hind wings underneath yellow, and another 
with the ground colour above pale yellow, greenish below. 
Mr. Bond’s collection has one in which the hind wings above 
are sprinkled with black dots, Mr. Doubleday’s a female with 
yellow costa, and Mr, Adkin has one with a black V mark on 
the middle of the under side of the fore wings. One from Sligo 
is yellowish, with the black spot abnormally large, and several 
of the larger collections contain gynandromorphous specimens, 
in some of which, or in females, streaks of orange colour 
occur in erratic fashion. There is also a recurrent small 
variety, } inch less in expanse in both sexes, and in Surrey 
this variety occurred year after year, a day or two earlier in 
the spring than the ordinary form, with great regularity. It 
is not certain, however, that this is the rule. 

This common species is one of our loveliest butterflies, 
flying in May and June, though it has been found on the 
wing as early as April 17 in Surrey. Single-brooded, but 
in one instance, in 1886, several specimens of a second 
emergence were seen and captured in the neighbourhood of 
Maidenhead in the middle of September, and one was taken 
in August of that year in Sussex. 

Larva downy, bluish-green, yellowish-green beneath, and 
having a white spiracular line. On Cardamine pratensis, Sinapis 
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arvensis, Hesperis matronalis, Erysimum alliaria, Turritis 
glabra, and other cruciferous plants, feeding in preference 
upon the seed pods. June to August. 


Pupa very curious, long and slender and sharply pointed 
at both ends, but with the tips of the wing-cases and adjacent 
ventral portion forming an obtuse projecting angle, which 
fits well to the under side of the insertion of a side shoot of 
the food plant, so that it is hardly distinguishable from a 
thickening of the stem. 


Indeed this species exhibits a series of curious adaptations 
to its surroundings, the larva being so like a seed-vessel as 
almost to defy detection, the white line down its sides 
actually simulating the line of light down the side of the 
glossy seed-vessel, and the butterfly, when in repose, with 
closed wings, on the tip of a flower spike of Cardamine 
pratensis—a favourite resort—seems at first sight a mere con- 
tinuation to the bunch of buds; while its accurate adaptation 
to the leaf of one of the smaller Umbelliferw, upon which also 
it commonly rests, is notorious. Such accurate mimicry in 
three stages of the life of the same insect is truly marvellous, 

Generally distributed in England, Wales, and Ireland, and 
found in Scotland as far north as Moray on the east and the 
Clyde district on the west. 


Genus 4. LEUCOPHASIA. 


Antenne short, slender, with broad clubs. Wings white. 
Fore wings narrow at the base, rounded at the apex. 
Abdomen long and slender. 

Larva downy, rather fusiform. 

Pura elongated, sharply pointed. 


1. L. sinapis, Z—Expanse, 1} to 1? inch; weak, 
slender, wings white, narrow, tipped with blackish, grey 
beneath. 
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Creamy white; male with the base of the fore wings 
greyish, and the apex having a large blackish blotch, and 
frequently one or two blackish streaks on the nervures below 
it. Female with broader and rounder fore wings, which are 
sometimes spotless, at others with faintly grey clouding at 
the base and apex. Under side streaked and clouded with 
greenish-grey, especially in the hind wings. 

Variation inconsiderable. In the male, in the more or less 
squared shape of the apical blotch, and in the female, in its 
presence or absence, this being, however, in some measure 
determined by its time of emergence, the white females, 
which have received the varietal name of Diniensis, being 
almost invariably those of the second brood. In some 
instances the greenish-grey colour from the under side shows 
through the hind wings, and this form has also received a 
varietal name—Zathyri ; but these names appear valueless. 

May, June, and again in July and August. 


Larva delicate green, with dark green dorsal line, 
yellow spiracular line, and yellowish-green under surface. 
When young the spiracular line is whiter, and edged above 
with a tinge of reddish. Two broods: June-July and 
August-September. Feeding on Orobus tuberosus, Vicia 
cracea, and Lathyrus. 


Pura slender, pointed at each end, and swollen in the 
middle, but not protruding in front like that of the last 
species. 

This is a wood-frequenting species, exceedingly delicate in 
appearance,.and weak in flight. Fond of the open sides of 
woods, along which it gently flutters, resting now and then 
upon a blossom of Orobus, yet of an obstinate and restless 
disposition, which leads it, when confined in a pill-box, to flap 
about and break its wings across the middle, after which it 
is of little value as a specimen. In early seasons it is some- 
times on the wing, in warm southern woods, in the beginning 
of May, and the second emergence has appeared before tha 
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end of June; but in the stormy west of Ireland it hardly 
emerges before June, and a second brood is apparently 
unknown. It is widely distributed in the south and west of 
Treland, and is found right up the sheltered west side of 
England, in Worcestershire and Herefordshire, and, again, 
among the hills and warm valleys from North Lancashire to 
Cumberland; but does not appear ever to have crossed the 
border into Scotland, and on the east side of England its 
range seems to extend hardly beyond the south of Lincoln- 
shire, though there are two records of isolated captures in 
Yorkshire. The single record for Norfolk proved to be an 
error. It may at one time have had a wider range in this 
country, since it has now disappeared from some of its 
former southern haunts, as, for instance, Lewes and other 
Sussex localities, but there is very little evidence. Mr. H. 
Goss, however, states that to his knowledge it was common 
in a wood at Polegate sixteen years ago, but has totally 
disappeared, and also that it is now extremely scarce in the 
New Forest, where it formerly abounded. It is probably to 
be found still somewhere in each county in the southern 
half of England, and in Wales has been found as far west as 
Carmarthenshire. 


Genus 5. COLIAS. 


Antenne red, short, thickened gradually to the apex. Fore 
wings with blackish marginal band and central spot. Hind 
wings with an orange central spot. 

Larva smooth, downy, slightly tapering, feeding on 
Leguminose. 


Pura slightly angulated and with a point in front. 


1. C. hyale, Z.—Expanse, 1} to 2 inches. Yellowish- 
white, with black central spot and broad blackish margin to 
the fore wings. 
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Pale yellow. Fore wings with a black central spot, the 
extreme base dusted with blackish, base of costal margin 
reddish, and a smoky black hind marginal band, extremely 
broad at the apex, and narrowing off to the anal angle. 
Within this band is a curved row of pale yellow spots or 
blotches, variable in number. Hind wings with a central, 
usually double, orange spot, and indications of a dark broad 
marginal band, almost obliterated except at its outer edge. 
Cilia all reddish, 

Under-side: fore wings pale yellow, darker towards the 
apex, with a black central spot, and a row of reddish and 
black spots parallel with the hind margin. Hind wings deep 
yellow tinged with grey, having a double purplish-silvery 
central spot ringed with reddish, a dusky red blotch on the 
costal margin, and a row of similar smaller spots parallel with 
the hind margin. Head and antennie reddish, body clothed 
with silvery-white hairs. 

Variation mainly in the ground colour—from yellow to 
white in both sexes—and in the marginal dark band of the 
hind wings, which in some specimens encloses a row of large 
whitish blotches, but in others is, as to its inner margin, 
obsolete. A specimen in Mr. Bond’s cabinet is almost devoid 
of the band of the fore wings also, having only a few apical 
dusky blotches. Males are generally yellow, females frequently 
so. Occasionally a white male has a yellowish tinge towards 
the costa,and a white female the same towards the apex. Mr. 
Webb has a male with two black streaks from the central spot 
of fore wings beneath, and Mr. J. E. Robson a wonderful male, 
taken at Colchester, having the blackish colour of the apex of 
the fore wings above, continued inwards to the central spot. 

Found as a single brood in July and August, but on one or 
two occasions specimens of a second generation have been 
taken by Mr. Sydney Webb in the Dover district in September 
and October—perfectly fresh and but just emerged. <A female 
has also been observed depositing eggs in May—probably 
after hybernation, 
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Larva dark green dotted with black, and with a narrow, 
yellow and white, spiracular line. Feeding on clover and 
other leguminous plants in June, and (rarely) again in 
August. 

Pura “green, with a brownish-yellow lateral stripe.” 
(Lang.) 

Mr. Tugwell recorded in the Intelligencer for 1857 that he 
obtained eggs on August 25th, and that the young larve fed 
on Medicago sativa, Trifolium repens, and 7. subterraneum ; also 
that they would lie along the midrib of a leaflet, so that when 
it closed at night, as is the habit of those plants, the little 
larva was quite hidden and protected. 

It appears certain that, occasionally, the larvae feed up at 
large in this country, as in the case of those found near Dover 
in September and October, and where specimens of earlier 
emergence have been found with the wings still soft and barely 
expanded, or even crippled and unable to fly; but the capture 
of the larva in this country does not appear to be recorded. 

The butterfly is extremely uncertain in its appearances. At 
long intervals it occurs in numbers on the South Coast, and 
even, in decreasing numbers, over a large portion of the 
kingdom. Perhaps its most abundant year was 1868, and it 
appeared in considerable numbers in some localities in 1835, 
1842, 1857-58, and 1875; but in many years hardly more than 
a specimen or two is seen, in others not one ; and much research 
has been expended upon the perplexing question of its retreat 
during these long intervals. The suggestion has been made 
that it lies for many years in the pupa state; but of this there 
is no evidence, and the fact that it feeds upon plants which 
are cultivated, in ground frequently ploughed up, or at any 
rate which are constantly consumed by animals, appears 
conclusive to the contrary. Another suggestion—that the eggs 
are introduced from abroad with seed of lucerne or other 
cultivated plants—must have been put forward without con- 
sideration of the habits of the insect, or of the means by 
which seed is harvested and prepared for the market. It is 
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just possible that the species may occur, unnoticed, every year 
on some of the warmest slopes of our South Coast, and that 
thus it may maintain itself as a veritable native, increasing in 
numbers and spreading over the country in favourable years, 
but there can be little doubt that the numerous specimens 
occasionally met with consist mainly of those which, finding 
themselves crowded in their warmer continental localities, 
have been stirred by a migratory impulse, and found their way 
across the sea. In the most favourable seasons the offspring 
of such immigrants, finding sunshine sufficient to allow them 
to feed up, would produce the fresh specimens observed in 
such widely scattered localities. 

It has oceurred in all the southern and south-eastern 
counties, and probably in all the midland and western midland, 
and has even been found in Yorkshire ; but is extremely rare 
in Wales and the south-western counties, and apparently not 
observed in Scotland. In Ireland it was formerly taken on the 
south and east coasts. It flies in clover and lucerne fields and 
over chalky slopes, as well as about grassy places near the sea. 

Mr. Farren has recorded that this butterfly has a scent of 
pine-apple, but this circumstance does not seem to have been 
elsewhere noticed. 

When at rest, with closed wings, its colour and shape are 
those of a faded yellow clover leaf, and the protective re- 
semblance is greatly heightened by the central spot of the hind 
wings, which resembles a spot of “rust” fungus. 


2. C. Edusa, ”.—Expanse, 1¢ to 24 inches; rich orange 
—oceasionally white—with a central black spot on the fore 
wings, and a broad black margin to fore and hind wings. 

Rich orange. Fore wings of the male tinged with grey at 
the base and along the costal margin, having a black central 
spot, and a broad blackish band, indented within, extending 
round the apex and hind margin, broadest towards the 
costa, the nervures which cross it narrowly yellow, and 
very often the whole surface dusted with yellow scales. 
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Hind wings dusky orange, with a large clear orange central 
spot, and an indented black band round the hind margin, 
Female similar, except that the marginal black bands of the 
fore and hind wings contain broad yellow spots instead of 
yellow lines. These bands are also broader, and the hind 
wings uniformly more dusky. Cilia in both sexes reddish. 

Under side of fore wings orange, with greenish costa and 
hind margin, and a black central spot and row of submarginal 
spots. Hind wings yellow-green, central spot silvery, double, 
ringed with chocolate, a chocolate spot on the costal margin, 
and a row of similar smaller spots before the hind margin. 
Extreme edges of wings reddish. Head, antenne, and front of 
thorax reddish ; body clothed with silvery hairs. 

Variation very great in both sexes, and certainly developed 
in the Dover district and along the Kentish coast, where the 
insect is abundant, far more than in any distant and more 
inclement locality. It occurs more particularly in the size of 
the central black spot—which also is occasionally distorted, 
extended, or yellow-centred—in the breadth of the marginal 
bands, and in the number of yellow lines they contain in the 
male, or of yellow spots in the female. In this last case the 
usual number in the fore wings is from three to six, but occa- 
sionally there is a complete series of eight or nine yellow spots 
through the band ; while in other cases the number diminishes 
until not the faintest suspicion of a pale spot exists in the black 
border. The colour of the spots also occasionally varies to 
orange. There is considerable variation in the ground colour 
of the males—from lemon, to the deepest orange with a 
brilliant flush of shot purple or lilac; while in the female the 
transition is through every shade of orange, yellow, primrose, 
creamy, and white. The whiter forms are known by the 
varietal name of Helice, and are never found in the male, 
though of frequent occurrence in the other sex. The lemon- 
coloured form, which occurs in both sexes, was formerly 
supposed to be the allied chrysotheme. Very pretty specimens 
of this are in the collections of Mr. 8. Stevens and Mr. G. C, 
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Bignell. They are not so large as normal specimens, and the 
inner edge of the black band is less indented. A beautiful 
male, in which the black band is thickly obseured by orange 
scales, is in Mr. C. A. Briggs’s collection ; alsoa white female, 
which has even the central spot of the hind wings white; one 
with white fore wings only; another with one yellow hind 
wing, and the other suffused with brown; and a white female, 
in which the marginal pale spots are duplicated, and so large 
as to break up the black band of the fore wings.. Mr. Boyd 
has a specimen in which the usual black discal spot is yellow 
edged with black. Specimens are known of a brownish- 
orange or with smoky blotches in the fore wings, and, very 
rarely, gynandromorphous examples occur. One of these is 
in Mr.S. Stevens’ collection. It is, in fact, almost impossible 
to enumerate the aberrations of this species. 

Time of appearance usually August and beginning of 
September, but on one occasion Messrs. Webb and Goss found 
it emerging freely at the end of September and beginning of 
October, when the commencement of frosty nights appeared 
in some cases to hinder the full development of the colour, 
and gave the specimens a greasy, smooth look. On another 
oceasion, in 1877, [found freshly emerged specimens in South 
Wales as early as June4th. They were the finest I have ever 
met with, and considerably larger than those of the later 
brood. 


Larva deep grass-green, with minute black dots; spira- 
cular line yellow or whitish, with a pink blotch under a 
black spot on each segment. Feeding upon clover, lucerne, 
Lotus corniculatus, Melilotus, and other Leguminose. 


Pura moderately stout, pointed in front of the head and 
with long wing sheaths. Yellowish-green, with richer green 
wing cases, and a yellow line on each side. On leaves or 
stems of the food plant, or other convenient places close to 
the ground. 


This beautiful insect is, perhaps, of all our species the most 
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erratic. In some years hardly one is seen, even on the 
South Coast; in others it pervades, sparingly, the whole 
country, travelling in a business-like way along the roadsides, 
taking an occasional sip of a flower—commonly a yellow 
composite flower-—and passing on; by no means turning 
back, or even remaining in the neighbourhood. But occa- 
sionally there comes a favourable season, when it becomes 
more settled, haunts our clover fields, and increases rapidly 
in numbers. Even in time of feeding in the larva state, and 
of emergence, it is altogether inconstant. On the Continent 
it notoriously hybernates, or even, in the South of Europe, 
flies through most of the winter, and in this country it has 
been found under ivy, in the act of hybernation ; while on 
rare occasions, worn females, evidently hybernated, have 
been found in early summer laying their eggs. In repeated 
instances larvee from eggs deposited in the autumn have fed 
on steadily, quite into the winter, have then pupated, and, 
in spite of all possible care, have died, in some cases becoming 
perfect and fully coloured, in December, within the pupa, but 
unable to emerge; yet there is a record in the Hntomologist 
(by Mr. H. Jobson), that, of a brood which had so fed into 
the winter, one larva survived, assumed the pupa state on 
April 11th, and emerged May 2nd. 

The experience gained on the last occasion of its abundance 
with us was so instructive as to be worth recording, In 1875 
a few specimens were seen in the autumn, and in June 1876 
also very few; but in the autumn of that year the numbers 
had greatly increased, and of these all the females which I 
saw were fluttering about grassy roadsides, among Lotus 
corniculatus, evidently depositing eggs, the latest being seen on 
October 7th. ‘That winter was so mild (in Pembrokeshire) 
that fuchsias continued in blossom until the spring, and 
the larvee must have fed quietly on through it and the colder 
spring, for on the first summer day (June 4th) specimens 
promptly sprang into life, larger than any of those of the 
preceding autumn—perfectly fresh and brilliant, evidently 
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newly emerged and not hybernated—and were seen in 
greater numbers than those of the ‘previous autumn. (I 
understand that at Gravesend they were observed at the same 
date.) These were on the wing until July 4th, but had 
then become shabby, the females worn to rags from constantly 
fluttering among the grass and Lotus. On August 11th 
another brood appeared on the wing, and ina few days every 
clover field, lane, and roadside was gay and lively with the 
pretty creatures. Whether the multitudes then observed all 
over the country were solely the offspring of the earlier 
emergence in this country, or were reinforced by a vast 
immigration from abroad, must always remain doubtful. 
Although the species made a vigorous effort to maintain 
itself in that year, and succeeded in producing another 
generation on the Kentish coast, its occurrence throughout 
the country has again become only casual and sporadic. 
The inference is, that eggs were deposited, but that the more 
inclement winter destroyed the resulting larve, since there 
was nothing to prevent hybernated females, had there been 
any, from reproducing in the following year. 

The resemblance to a yellow leaf is as great in this species, 
when at rest, as in the preceding. 

It is useless to give localities. Doubtless it has been 
found in every county of the three kingdoms as far north as 
Orkney. There appears to be no record for Shetland. 

Of extremely wide range in temperate regions, extending 
to Japan. 


Genus 6. GONEPTERYX. 


Antenne red, short, curved, thickened to the apex. 
Wings angulated, not dark-margined. Body covered with 
silky white hairs. 

Larva downy, somewhat tapering. 


Pupa with projecting wing-sheaths. 
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1. G. rhamni, 7.—Expanse, 2} inches. Bright yellow 
or greenish-white. All the wings sharply angled and with a 
central orange spot. 

Male bright sulphur yellow, female pale greenish-white, 
with, in both cases, a slight suffusion of blackish at the 
base of each wing, and a small central orange spot, that 
in the hind wings being the larger. Margins of all the 
wings faintly dotted with chocolate at the apices of the 
neryures. 

Under side in both sexes similar to the upper, but more 
greenish, the central spots reddish-chocolate with a paler 
centre, the marginal dots more distinct. In addition, the 
hind wings have distinctly paler nervures and a row of 
chocolate dots before the hind margin. Antenne red. Body 
clothed with silvery-white hairs. 

Variation in this country usually very slight. A variety 
of the male known as var. Cleopatra, having the middle of the 
fore wings of a deep orange colour, and common on the 
Continent, has been recorded very rarely here—one at 
Brighton in 1872, and one taken at Thrybergh Park, 
Rotherham, by John Fullerton, Esq., recorded in 1860 by the 
Rev. H. A. Pickard. Occasionally the female is found 
having a suffusion of yellow over the central area of the fore 
wings, and one having the under side tinged with purple 
is noticed in the Hntomologist’s Record for 1890. Mr. Goss 
has a fine gynandromorphous specimen, and one is recorded 
by the late Mr. J. Balding, of Wisbech, in which the wings of 
the male side were smaller than those of the female. There 
is another in the late Mr. Bond’s collection, and a male having 
the wings broadly striped with the pale colour of the female. 
Mr. Webb has a female striped with the yellow of the male; 
Mr. S. J. Capper another; Mr. Briggs has one so curiously 
divided in stripes of colour that neither sex appears to have 
a preponderance. As a crowning vagary, a specimen having 
five wings, taken in Norfolk in 1878, was exhibited by Pro- 
fessor Meldola before the Entomological Society. 
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Single-brooded, emerging at the end of July or in August, 
hybernating early, often leaving its hybernaculum in February 
or March in warm districts, and remaining on the wins until 
June. 


Larva very slightly pubescent, attenuated at each 
extremity. Dull green, darker green below, spiracular line 
conspicuously whitish or yellowish, clearly defined below, 
but shading upwards into the cround colour. Head and body 
profusely dusted with black. 

Food, Rhamnus frangula, catharticus, and occasionally the 
cultivated &. alaternus. June, July. 


Pura irregularly fusiform, pointed at each extremity; the 
wing cases forming a large rounded and keeled projection ; 
head with a sharp point. Bright light green with a pale 
yellow line at the sides, a dark brown spot at the base of 
each wing-case, and the outer edge of the projection in front 
of the same colour. (KFenn.) 

The larva loves to lie along the midrib of a leaf, and its 
colour so closely harmonises with that of the leaf that it is 
readily overlooked. 

The perfect insect is very lively and active, especially in 
the spring, at which season it pairs and deposits its eggs. 
After emergence in the autumn it flies lazily about flowery 
places in woods, gardens, the corners of clover fields, and else- 
where, for a few weeks ; but generaliy retires on the approach 
of the earliest autumn storm to some place of safety, 
either amongst dead leaves in woods or under hedges, where 
with closed wings, pale-veined greenish under side (in repose), 
and chocolate spots and dots, it has so accurately the appear- 
ance of a fungus-spotted withering leaf as to afford it the 
most admirable means of concealment. Like other carly 
hybernating species, it reappears early, often in February or 
‘March. It is certainly one of the longest-lived butterflies 
known. On July 7th, 1864, worn hybernated specimens were 
still flying about, and the newly emerged examples were 
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seen on July 13th. In 1868, a forward season, plenty of 
freshly emerged specimens were on the wing on June 30th, 
and it is very probable that in that year also the old ones 
may still have been out at the same date. 

Plentiful in the southern half of England, though not 
noticed in the extreme south-west of Wales (probably from 
absence of its food plants), but becoming scarcer towards the 
north; once seen in Durham, recorded also once—fifty years 
ago—in Northumberland, and apparently once only in 
Scotland. In Ireland it occurs in the south-west districts. 

Abroad, its range is wide in temperate regions of Europe, 
Asia, and the north of Africa. 


Family 3. LYC ANID ZZ. 


Comparatively small butterflies. Antenne straight, slender, 
with elongated clubs. Anterior legs fully developed. Fore 
wings with rounded hind margin, hind wings haying a hollow 
for the reception of the abdomen. 


Larva onisciform (shaped like an oniscus or wood-louse), 
short, broad (especially in the middle) and with retractile 
head. 

Pura suspended by the tail and a central girth; or else 
unattached, in or on the ground. 


Genus 1. THECLA, Fu. 


Antenne short, gradually thickened towards the apex, 
where is a long club. Thorax stout; abdomen short. Tore 
wings rather short and squared; hind wings tailed, and 
having a slender transverse whitish line on the under side. 


Larva onisciform, feeding mainly on trees and shrubs. 


Pura short and rounded. 
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1. T. betulee, Z.—Expanse, 13 to 1} inch. Dark brown. 
Fore wings with a central black spot, followed by a pale 
cloud, or, in the female, by an orange blotch. Under side 
orange-grey, with two white stripes. 

Dark brown. Male with a perpendicular black elongated spot 
near the centre of the costal margin of the fore wings, having 
a whitish cloud at its outer edge. Female with a similar black 
spot, followed by a large curved orange blotch, reaching almost 
across the wings. Hind wings in both sexes with two orange 
dashes at the anal angle, and three projecting points, the 
middle one of which is a slender well-developed tail. Under 
side greyish fulyous, Fore wings with a central perpendicular 
black spot, and beyond it a tapering orange-brown stripe, edged 
externally with black and white; hind wings with a slender 
transverse black and white stripe, and a shorter one above it. 

Variation in this species is very slight, and mainly in the 
whitish cloud on the fore wings of the male. In some cases 
this is very small, in others absent; and occasionally it is 
large, and accompanied by additional blotches immediately 
below. One female in Mr. Sydney Webb’s collection has the 
orange blotch much reduced in size and divided into two. 

On the wing in August and September. 


LarvA onisciform ; second segment rounded and _project- 
ing above the head. Dorsal region raised into a scalloped 
channelled ridge, edged with lemon-yellow. Bright pea- 
green, the yellow dashes on each side double, and sloping 
forwards and upwards; spiracular line yellow. Head dark 
brown, paler at the back, and with a whitish frontal V. In- 
cisions of the body deep, and fringed with short pale bristles. 
May, June. On blackthorn (Prunus spinosa). (Fenn.) 


Pura very stout and blunt ; reddish-brown, thickly dusted 
with darker. Suspended by the tail and a silken girth to the 
stem of the food-plant close to the ground. (Fenn.) 

A very lively, active species, but local. Seems to prefer 
wooded districts, but to affect open bushy places where 
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blackthorn grows, rather than the woods themselves. It is 
very fond of flying round, and settling upon, scattered oak 
trees in such. places, where it engages constantly in the 
wildest combats with its congener, Thecla quercus, the result 
being that both speedily become worn and tattered. When 
on the wing its movements are swift, and in bright sunshine 
it is not easy to catch. At times, however, it devotes itself 
to extracting the honey from the blossoms of bramble, and 
even umbelliferous plants, and is then readily captured. 
Should a cloud obscure the sun, it immediately becomes so 
sluggish as easily to be secured by the hand. Females some- 
times remain out until late in September; and Lord Walde- 
grave records in Zhe Entomologist the capture of one in 
October. The eggs, being laid so late in the season, are not 
hatched until the spring. 

Although so extremely local that many years may pass 
without giving the anxious collector an opportunity of seeing 
it alive, its range is wide. In the eastern counties it has 
been taken occasionally in Norfolk and Suffolk; more fre- 
quently in Essex, where, in Epping Forest, it has been fairly 
common; also in Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Northamptonshire, in some plenty. In very few localities 
in Kent, Sussex, Hants, and Dorset ; rarely in Gloucestershire, 
and possibly Somerset; but found in many Devonshire 
localities, especially in the sheltered valleys around the Dart- 
moor range, and in the charmingly wooded districts about 
Axminster and Sidmouth ; becoming common towards Dart- 
mouth. It has also been found commonly near Marlborough, 
Wilts, and plentifully in some parts of North Wales; 
apparently rare in South Wales; but certainly existing in 
some parts of the wooded districts skirting Milford Haven. 
Also recorded from Worcestershire, and Cannock Chase in 
Staffordshire ; and northward in the favoured districts of 
Grange and Silverdale in North Lancashire, and Witherslack 
in Westmoreland. This appears to be its northern limit, 
unless the record of a single specimen at Barron Wood, 
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Cumberland, is correct. On the eastern side of England the 
only record north of Northamptonshire is that (without 
locality) by the late Mr. T. H. Allis, in Lincolnshire. In 
Treland it has been found near Blarney, County Cork; and 
my old friend, the late Mr. Edwin Birchall, found it in plenty 
near Oranmore, in the county Galway, very much at home 
on the blossoms of the great masses of bramble, In 1864 
he also found it at Killarney. 
Widely distributed in Hurope and Central Asia. 


2. T. w-album, Anoch.—Expanse, 1} to 13 inch, 
Smoky black above. White line beneath forming a dis- 
tinct W. ‘Tail slender. 

Blackish-brown, the male frequently having a faintly paler 
ovate spot at the end of the discal cell of the fore wings. 
Hind wings in both sexes with a slender tail one-eighth of an 
inch in length, and beside it a short point. The anal angle 
is also slightly produced. Under side greyish-brown, the 
fore wings with a slender white transverse stripe beyond the 
middle, continued obliquely upon the hind wings, where it 
forms by sharp and repeated angles a distinct W. At the 
hind margin of the hind wings is an orange band margined 
internally with black crescents, and bounded externally by 
black spots. Female similar. 

Hardly variable except in the presence or absence of the 
pale spot near the costa in the male. Very rarely, specimens 
are found semitransparent from imperfect development of 
the scales, though otherwise uninjured. Such abnormal 
specimens exist in the cabinets of Mr. 8S. Stevens and the 
late Mr. H. Doubleday. A magnificent and probably unique 
aberration in the collection of Mr. Sydney Webb has on the 
under side an extension of white colour from the white line 
towards the margin, in the fore wings forming a broad 
wedge-shaped band, but in the hind wings occupying the 
whole space from the white line to the orange band. 

July. 
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Larva onisciform, and haying each seoment after the first 
raised into a ridge, which is divided by the dorsal line and 
also by an oblique line on each side. Bright green, with the 
ridges yellow—especially so close to the dorsal line. Head 
black ; ventral region pale green, When full fed the dorsal 
line first, and then the whole body, becomes brown. It then 
spins a girth attached to the under side of a leaf of its food 
plant, usually the Wych elm (Ulmus montana), and there 
assumes the pupa state. The Rev. H. H. Crewe says that by 
climbing the trees he has obtained pupz almost as freely as 
larvee. He also states that the egg is doubtless hatched in 
autumn; that the young larva hybernates ; and that he has 
several times found it feeding upon the seeds in the spring 
before the leaves had appeared. It is said at times to feed on 
Ulmus campestris as wellas Ulmus montana. Full fed in June. 


Pura brown, blunt, rounded, and partly covered with very 
short stiff bristles. 

A lively, active, and somewhat erratic. little species, 
generally keeping to the trees, Wych elms especially but 
occasionally oaks, flitting round them out of reach, and 
sometimes, in the afternoon sunshine, walking about the 
leaves, high up, opening and shutting its wings in a most 
tantalising manner. At other times every specimen will 
leave the trees and give itself up to the enjoyment of the 
nectar of some extensive bed of flowers. Thus one observer 
lost sight of the usual multitudes round the elms, and 
discovered them in a mustard field; another on the flowers 
of a fine growth of thistles; and the account by the late 
Mr. J. F. Stephens of the myriads observed by him about the 
bramble flowers in a lane at Ripley, Surrey, has become 
historical. Oviganwm is also a favourite flower, and some- 
times the insect is able to gratify its taste for sweets without 
descending to the ground by the opportune discovery of 
a blossoming lime. Mr. Fitch says that round Maldon, 
Hssex, it frequently settles on bushes in the hedgerows, 
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and is then difficult to see. It has even been known to 
appear unexpectedly in the outskirts of a town, as when 
a specimen was found and captured, early one morning, 
sitting on the outside of a window of my house at King’s 
Lynn, none having been seen, so far as I know, in that 
district either before or since, nor were any at that time 
reared there. 

It isa local species, usually abundant where it occurs ; very 
fond of such Wychelms as grow at the edges of woods; and 
—which is very singular—by no means so plentiful in the 
southern coast counties as in some farther north. It is 
recorded as very rare in Hants and Dorset, and scarce 
(though formerly more common) in Sussex; found in very 
few localities in Kent, and apparently unknown in Devon. 
In Surrey it was formerly common at Ripley and Chertsey, 
and is doubtless still to be found; in Essex, common near 
Maldon, scarce elsewhere; plentiful in various parts of 
Suffolk; very scarce in Norfolk ; found more or less plenti- 
fully in Herts, Hants, Cambs, and Northamptonshire ; very 
rare in Nottinghamshire; but again to be found in 
North Lincolnshire; and common in several localities near 
Doncaster, Barnsley, and elsewhere in Yorkshire. This 
appears to be its northern limit, and in this respect it con- 
trasts curiously with Zhecla betulw, since it extends farther 
north in the east than that species; yet in the west is 
recorded no farther than Cheshire and Shropshire, where 
I found it, thirty-five years ago, upon Benthall Edge. In 
Herefordshire it is recorded but rarely; more commonly in 
Worcestershire; also in Derbyshire, and Needwood Forest, 
Staffordshire ; common round Burton-on-Trent and elsewhere 
in Leicestershire ; and in Oxfordshire, Bucks, and Berks. But 
its metropolis seems to be in Wiltshire, where Mr. R. C. L. 
Perkins has found it, around Marlborough and Savernake, 
in thousands, as well as in Gloucestershire. Here also 
Mr. H. Goss has found it in some seasons in abundance in 
the Cotswold district, and farther west, in Monmouthshire ; 
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but its extreme western limit seems to be at Weston-super- 
Mare, Somerset. 


[T. spini, Hiib., a species of about the size of 7. pruni 
and 7. w-album, and similar to them, but with a large spot 
of blue at the anal angle of the hind wings beneath; was 
recorded as British by several of the earlier writers, and 
reference especially made to a specimen said to have been 
captured in Norfolk by the late Mr. J. Sparshall. In the 
collection of this gentleman, now in the Norwich Museum, 
I found a specimen labelled “ spini,” but without locality or 
any note of capture. It proved not to be the true 7. spini, 
but apparently a North American species, and there is no 
reason to suppose that 7’. spini has ever been taken in this 
country. It isa common species in Central and Southern 
EKurope. ] 


[T. ilicis, Zsp., another dark species, rather larger, and 
having a dull orange patch on the fore wings, was introduced 
as British in Westwood and Humphrey’s “ British Butter- 
flies,” but on evidence so slight that it was substantially 
rejected. There is no reason to believe that it ever occurred 
here. It is a native of Southern and Central Europe, and 
attached to the evergreen oak. | 


53. T. pruni, Z.—Expanse, 1} to 14 inch. Dark brown, 
faintly edged with orange. Under side with a white line, 
and a black-spotted orange margin. ‘ail sbort. 

Dark brown. Male having a row of two or three indistinct 
orange crescents at the hind margin of the hind wings. 
Female larger, with the band of orange crescents more 
distinct, and the fore wings having some faint orange clouds 
along the hind margin, most distinct at the anal angle. Tail 
in both sexes broader and rather shorter than in the last 
species. Under side golden brown, with a very slender bluish- 
white line across both fore and hind wings, the fore wings 
haying a faint incomplete orange band of spots along the 
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hind margin, and two white-edged black spots | near 
the anal angle; hind wings with a broad marginal orange 
band, edged internally and externally with black spots, each 
of which is tipped with purplish-white. Extreme margin 
blackish. 

Very constant in colour and markings, but in the male a 
pale oblong spot is occasionally visible in the fore wings, as in 
T. w-album. In the collection of Mr. Sydney Webb is a 
female aberration in which the usual band of orange crescents 
on the fore wings is shaded inwards, in long faint blotches, to 
the middle of the wings. 

On the wing from the middle of June to the middle of 
July. 

I can find no original description of the Larva in any of 
our works ; moreover, all those from Continental works differ. 
Mr. Stainton says (from Dupouchel) : “ Green, darker on the 
back, two rows of long yellow spots on the back, and a row 
on each side above the legs; six long oblique yellow stripes 
on each side.” But Mr. Kirby says: “ Larva green, with a 
yellow head, a whitish line on the back and whitish oblique 
lines.” And Mr. Newman: “ Pale green, the crest of the ridges 
and a narrow lateral stripe yellow.” He also states that the 
egg is laid on a twig of blackthorn, and remains attached to 
it all the winter. Mr. F. W. Hawes, writing from memory, 
tells me that it feeds up rapidly in May, spinning up about 
the first week of June. When full fed is decidedly onisci- 
form, and when at rest very blunt at both extremities and 
the back considerably raised in the centre, but from the 
segments being joined together by an overlapping fold, it is 
enabled to extend itself to a greater length than the allied 
species. Head whitish, with two eye-spots; the whole body 
of a delicate rich velvety green, covered with short white 
hairs, and having the dorsal ridge and some pairs of points 
yellowish brown. Ventral surface and pro-legs pale whitish 
green. (Remaining markings not distinctly remembered, but 
there is some yellow about the spiracles.) Very soft to the 
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touch. When shaken out of its food-plant curls itself to one 
side. Feeds chiefly at dusk and at night, resting in the day- 
time. On Prunus spinosa (blackthorn) from April to the 
beginning of June, very fond of the young shoots. 


Pura obese, blunt-headed and hump-backed, and has a 
medio-dorsal series of five rather conspicuous warts. 
Attached by a belt and by the anal extremity. (Newman.) 

Mr. Hawes says: “ Differs from those of the other species 
in being more indented at the thorax and having pairs of 
points along the back, but no hairs. It is black, with a dirty 
white patch on the back behind the thorax. Spins up on the 
top shoots of the young blackthorns.” 

The late Mr. E. Newman tells with some humour the 
history of the discovery of this species in this country in 1528 ; 
how the last species had previously been called pruni here ; 
and how a Mr. Seaman, of Ipswich, captured a number of 
specimens, which he referred to that species, at Monkswood, 
Hunts, and sold them toa member of the Entomological Club, 
who in turn gave specimens to Mr. Newman ; how he compared 
these with his previous specimens, noticed their distinctions, 
compared them with Continental figures, and discovered 
that the previously known insect was not pruni, but w-album, 
and that the genuine pruni had only then been met with ; 
also the eagerness with which he communicated his discovery 
to Mr. J. F. Stephens; and finally, how, when the captor heard 
that he had found a novelty, the locality was promptly 
transferred from Hunts to Yorkshire. Needless to say, it 
never has been taken in Yorkshire, but Monkswood con- 
tinues to be one of its very few localities; indeed, it seems 
to be almost confined to three or four of the midland counties. 
Mr. Herbert Goss, who has found it at Barnwell Wold, and in 
other wooded districts of Northamptonshire, at intervals, for 
more than twenty years past, says that it is fond of sitting on 
the flowers of privet (Ligustrwm) and Viburnum lantana, in 
the woods, and sometimes is to be found in numbers. Its 
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time of emergence is very variable, apparently regulated by the 
lateness of the spring—from June 17th to the first week in 
July. eared specimens made their appearance from June 
13th to 27th. He writes: ‘‘ It was the greatest possible pleasure 
to see them walking about the table while I was at breakfast.” 
Tn 1858 it was found commonly at Kettering, and in 1859 at 
Oundle, and has been recorded at Warboys Wood, Cambridge- 
shire, and in Buckinghamshire. One specimen was taken at 
Brandeston, Suffolk, by the Rey. Joseph Greene ; and Mr. 
Allis found it commonly in the Overton Woods and about St. 
Ives. There is also a record in Monmouthshire, which may 
require confirmation. This butterfly does not appear to be 
losing ground in this country, its fondness for trees and lofty 
bushes rendering it difficult of capture. 


4, T. quercus, Z.—Expanse, 1} to I}inch. Purple-black. 
Female with a large brilliant purple patch in the fore wings. 

Purplish-black. Male with a rich bluish tinge, female 
having a brilliant purple-blue blotch on the fore wings, from 
the base and on the dorsal margin, to the middle. This is 
divided by the dark median nervure. Tail short. Under 
side ashy-grey ; fore wings with a faint perpendicular central 
spot, followed by a perpendicular white bar, edged internally 
with brown ; beyond this is a faint stripe of smoky grey and 
yellowish, parallel with the hind margin; hind wings having, 
beyond the middle, an indented and angulated white stripe 
edged internally with brown; hind margin rippled with silvery 
and having two orange spots near the anal angle. 

Not generally variable, but liable occasionally to singular 
aberrations. Mr. F. Norgate has a male, taken by himself in 
Norfolk, in which a roughly wedge-shaped orange spot lies 
just beyond the discal cell of the fore wings on the upper 
side; Mr. Herbert Goss, a female taken in the New 
Forest, in which the usually purple blotch of the fore wings 
is of a brilliant blue; while Mr. S. Webb possesses a male 
haying dashes of blue on the costal margin from the middle 
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nearly to the apex, and Mr. S. Stevens a gynandro- 
morphous example in which the right side is male. 
July and August. 


Larva onisciform; head small, shining, retractile; seg- 
ments deeply divided; dorsal region elevated, not grooved. 
Dull reddish-brown, slightly darker on the sides, dorsal line 
grey. On each side a series of oblique whitish sub-dorsal 
stripes, pointing forwards, and externally edged with black; 
the spaces between them paler, Head and legs black ; pro- 
legs and ventral surface dull ochreous or pale brownish. . On 
oak. 

May and June. 


Pura stout, blunt; back much rounded. Pale brown, 
wing cases and back spotted with dark brown. Sub- 
terranean ; not attached, nor enclosed in a cocoon. (Fenn.) 

I once reared a specimen from a larva found feeding on 
the soft substance of an immature gall of Cynips terminalis 
(oak-apple), and fed up on the same pabulum. It, however, 
was somewhat stunted in size. 

Mr. G. C. Bignell has found the butterfly, in Devonshire, 
laying its eggs upon sallow (Sali), and has obtained and 
reared the larva from the same plant. 

A lively, active, and pugnacious species, flitting about the 
outer branches or around the tops of oak trees, sitting on the 
leaves, and dashing off them to attack any passing specimen 
of its own or an allied species. It has even been seen to 
attack a wasp, and most fiercely to return to the charge again 
and again, until disabled. 

Abundant in oak woods throughout the southern, eastern, 
and midland counties, also in Wales; and occurring, in 
greater or less numbers, in suitable places throughout Eng- 
land, and in Scotland as far north as the districts of Tay and 
West Ross; more local in Ireland, but found in the Dublin 
and Wicklow districts, and also in Kerry. 
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5. T. rubi, Z.—Expanse, 1 to 1} inch. Brown above, 
green beneath ; hind wings with three slight projections, 

Brown, with a golden gloss ; fore wings of the male often 
having an oblong whitish spot at the end of the discal cell. 
Hind wings in both sexes with three short projections or 
points—not tails. Under side yreen, with a golden flush, 
and a slender transverse silvery-white line across the middle 
of the wings, not always visible on the fore wings, and some- 
times reduced to a few dots on the hind, Cilia brown. 

Slightly variable in the depth of colour on the upper side, 
which occasionally is rather pale, and has even been found 
shaded with whitish. A specimen recorded by Mr. Bernard 
Piffard in the Lntomologists’ Monthly Magazine had an 
irregular pale band across the fore wings. Specimens from 
the north of England have the white line on the under side 
unusually pronounced. 

May and June. 


Larva onisciform, slightly velvety, of a beautiful light green, 
with yellowish, oblique, incised stripes on the sides, and the 
dorsal line darker green. On Genista tinctoria, G. anglica, 
and Cytisus scoparius, feeding on the leaves, buds, or 
blossoms. The Rey. J. Hellins found it also on Ulex nanus, 
and Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher, on being supplied with a sack-full 
of Vaccinium vitis-idea from Scotland, was surprised to find 
among it larvee of this species, which he fed up on this un- 
expected food plant. It is also said by many authors to feed 
upon the flowers or buds of bramble, but this appears to be 
uncertain. When full fed it forces itself either into the thick 
masses of its food plant or down to the surface of the ground, 
or even among roots, and there assumes the pupa state with- 
out attachment of any kind. 

June and July. 

Pura short and blunt, at first green, but changing to a 
dull purplish-brown, very thickly covered with minute 
bristles. It has a curious power of producing a creaking or 
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chirping noise when dry, but by what means is nct clearly 
understood. 

This species is said by various writers to occur, in the per- 
fect state, in August, in this country. Dr. Lang states that it 
is double-brooded in the southern area of its distribution ; and 
it may, under exceptional circumstances, become so here ; 
but all the evidence obtainable points to its single-brooded- 
ness with us. All the larvee—a considerable number—which 
I found upon Genista tinctoria in Surrey in June and July 
produced the perfect butterflies in the following spring, with 
one exception, in which case emergence took place—not in 
August—but in May of the succeeding year. 

It is a very lively little butterfly, fond of settling upon 
bushes and the lower outside leaves of trees, where these are at 
hand, but flitting round them and backward and forward 
with great swiftness in the sunshine. Open woody places 
ure favourite resorts, but it is found, not seldom, on bogey 
heaths, where Genista anglica is the only available food plant. 
One of my earliest recollections, when a very little boy, is of 
such a heath in Devon, where cotton-grass (Hriophorum 
angustifolium) grew in profusion, and where, among it, these 
charming green butterflies, then quite new to me, were 
flitting about in plenty. Very different, indeed, was the 
spot on which I met with them a few years ago—high up on 
one of the hills of Cannock Chase—where they were evidently 
quite at home on the extensive patches of whortleberry 
(Vaceinum myrtillus), a circumstance which was not ex- 
plained until Mr. Fletcher’s discovery of the larva on the 
allied cowberry. 

Very widely distributed; found in almost every suitable 
locality in England, often plentifully ; not scarce in Wales; 
occurring almost all over Scotland with the exception of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles; but much less generally dis- 
tributed in Ireland, where it is found in the Dublin and 
Wicklow districts, in Galway and other parts of the west, 
being especially abundant in Kerry. 
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Abroad it is widely distributed in Europe and Asia, and 
has even been found in Japan. 


Genus 2. CHRYSOPHANUS, Jib. 


Antenne slender, with a narrow club. Thorax stout. 
Fore wings orange-red, with a brilliant coppery lustre and 
dark margins, or suffused with purplish or blackish. Hind 
wings not tailed, but in many instances indented at the anal 
angle, 


Larva onisciform ; feeding in most cases on some species of 
Rumex (dock or sorrel). 


Pura short, rounded in front, dorsal region convex, blunt 
behind. 


[C. virgaurez, 1.—Expanse, 1} inch. Male brilliant 
copper colour, with hind margin of all the wings, and dorsal 
margin of the hind wings, dark brown. Female pale orange 
brown, rather glossy, with brown margins and numerous spots 
in the fore wings, two in the discal cell and two complete 
rows before the hind margin ; hind wings clouded with brown, 
having a rather square central black spot, and an irregular 
band of the same beyond it, followed by two rows of round 
spots, the second marginal. Under side of fore wings pale 
orange, with about ten black spots and a darker margin ; hind 
wings orange-grey, with numerous black dots, and an irregular 
band of black spots beyond the middle ; hind margin clouded 
with orange. 

This species was recorded as British by most of the older 
writers, Haworth stating that it was found in marshes, while 
Westwood mentions marshes in Cambridgeshire and Hunting- 
donshire, and states that he possesses a specimen given to 
him by Mr. Haworth as an undoubted native. It is therefore 
by no means impossible that it may have existed here at one 
period, and since become extinct. 
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Mr. C. A. Briggs has a specimen, in poor condition, which 
was taken by his uncle, and which he knows to be native. 
He also informs me that a female specimen was captured in 
this country by Archdeacon Bree, and is still in his cabinet. 
In the Entomologist, the Rev. C. H. Capel Cure records that 
on August 26th, 1868, at Cromer, Norfolk, he took a female 
specimen, which was identified at the British Museum, he 
having supposed it to be a variety of C. phiaas. In the 
Norwich Museum there is a specimen in the old collection of 
Mr. Sparshall. 

The capture of these casual specimens, with the very 
meagre information obtainable with regard to them, does not 
seem to warrant the view that the species is, or has been 
within recent times, an inhabitant of this country, but rather 
that they may have been accidentally introduced in the larva 
or pupa state with plants from abroad. | 


1. C. dispar, Haw.—Expanse, 1} to 2 inches. Coppery 
red with black margin and central spot. Female with 
numerous black spots, and having the hind wings mainly 
blackish above and pale blue beneath, 

Brilliant coppery-red ; male having on the fore wings a 
central black spot preceded by a small black dot; costal and 
hind margins blackish, most broadly so at the apex. Hind 
wings with a central black streak, blackish dorsal margin, 
and the hind margin having a blackish border in which is 
embedded a row of black spots. Female, fore wings blackish 
at the base, with two round black discal spots, and a transverse 
row of black spots or wedges beyond the middle; costal and 
dorsal margins narrowly, and hind margin broadly, blackish ; 
nervures also blackish, Hind wings black, with coppery 
streaks and a broad copper-red sub-marginal band indented 
by the marginal black spots, Under side of fore wings in 
both sexes orange-red, with the spots smaller, and exterior 
margins whitish ; hind wings bluish, with coppery margin and 
numerous black spots, three rows of which lie along, or 
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parallel with, the hind margin. Not usually variable, but in 

the collection of the late Mr. H. Doubleday in the Bethnal 

Green Museum isa female having a deep black wedge-shaped 

blotch lying before the first discal spot and pointing towards 

the base of the wings. Mr. 8. Webb has a male in which 

the black spots of the under side are visible on the upper. 
July and August. 


Larva, head small, retractile ; dorsal surface of body convex, 
posterior margin of each segment overlapping the anterior 
margin of the next; legs and pro-legs set closely together, 
and not visible from above. Green, dorsal line slightly 
darker. Full fed in June; probably hybernates when young. 
(Newman.) 


Pura obese, blunt at each end, attached by the tail and a 
silken girth. 

This description was made by Mr. Newman from larvee 
obtained from the fens, but fed up on great water dock 
(Rumex hydrolapathum) in the garden of Mr, H. Doubleday 
at Epping, more than forty years ago. 

In the Entomologist for 1883 is a curious history by H. J. 
Harding, the well-known insect dealer,—then upwards of 
eighty years of age—-of the discovery of this species in 
England. He says: “ About forty years ago, Mr. Benjamin 
Standish (the grandfather) heard that dispar had been seen 
inthe fens. He got a painting of the butterfly, coloured by his 
father, and went down to the fens. He showed it to a man who 
worked in the fens, who said that he had seen some that day. 
Standish offered five shillings to be taken to the spot, but the 
man refused, saying that he intended to take a lot up to 
London. Standish, however, found where the man worked, 
and took a fine lot. It soon got known among the fen folk 
that they were worth two shillings each in London, and two 
men came from Cambridge and secured a large number, 
which they took to London in boxes, and sold at sixpence 
each. I went down three years after, and got some of 
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the larva. They appeared to be very local, and most 
numerous where their food plant—the water-dock—was 
most abundant. The larve were collected by all persons, 
young and old. I bought two dozen of an old woman for 
ninepence, from which I bred some fine specimens, and sold 
them at one shilling each. Mr. Cole, at Holme Fen, took a 
large number of them. His backyard was close to their 
locality. ‘The last time I was there Mr. Cole said he had 
not seen one for some years. There was the food plant in 
plenty on the same spot, but no larvee. They had been too 
closely hunted for.” 

In 1859, in a letter to Mr. H. T. Stainton (which appeared 
in the Intelligencer for that year), the Rey. EH. C. F. 
Jenkins says: “I proceed to give you some account of my 
own acquaintance with that beautiful insect, which some 
thirty years ago was so abundant in the unreclaimed fens 
about Whittlesea Mere that I never expected to hear of its 
utter extermination. Its-brilliant appearance on the wing in 
the sunshine | shall never forget, and to watch it sitting on 
the flower of Hupatorium cannabinum, and showing the under 
side of its wings, was something ever to be remembered. I 
once took sixteen in about half an hour on one particular 
spot, where the above-mentioned plant was very plentiful ; 
but unless the sun was very bright, they were difficult to 
find. In those days the larva was unknown, and I attribute 
the disappearance of the butterfly to the discovery of the 
larva, to the unceasing attacks of collectors, and to the 
burning. of the surface growth of the fens, which is done 
in dry weather when they are to be reclaimed.” 

This letter was followed a week later by one from Mr. 
J. W. Douglas, in which he says: “I believe that. neither 
to collectors nor to the burning of surface growth is the 
extinction of this butterfly due. Up to a certain date—of 
which I am not certain, but I think it was fourteen or fifteen 
years ago—the species had survived all adverse influences and 
was not at all rare, for almost any quantity could be bought 
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of the London dealers. But suddenly there came a flood at 
the time when the insect was in the larva state, all the broods 
were drowned, and afterwards there was not a solitary speci- 
men to gladden the eyes of a collector. I made a pilgrimage 
to Whittlesea Mere in 1841, on purpose to see the beauties 
alive, but it rained every day during the week I was there, 
and I only saw a solitary specimen, which ventured to open 
its wings during a transient gleam of sunshine.” 

These notices by entomologists, who have had personal 
knowledge of the insect in its native haunts, appear to be 
well worth preserving, and also a notice of its habits by Mr. 
Frederick Bond, quoted by Mr. Stainton in his “‘ Manual of 
British Butterflies and Moths,” as follows : “ All I can tell 
you of their habits is this—that they were very active and 
shy, and would only fly when the sun shone. They would 
always settle on a thistle when they could find one in bloom, 
flying off to attack any insect, no matter what, that might 
come anywhere near them, not always returning, but generally 
passing on to another place. It was of very little use to 
follow them if you missed your first stroke with the net, as 
they went away like the wind, and seldom let you get a second 
chance ; indeed, it was hard to follow them, as keeping your 
eyes on them and on the boggy places was rather a difficult 
job.” 

Mr. C. W. Dale in his “ History of British Butterflies ” quotes 
from Loudon’s “ Natural History ” for 1834 (to which I have 
not access) a statement by Mr. Haworth to the Rev. W. T. 
Bree, that after a season in which the species had been taken 
in abundance, “it so happened that the following winter 
proved to be a very wet one, and the entire tract of land 
where the coppers had been tound was completely inundated, 
and actually lay under water for a considerable time. The 
entomologists deemed that the flood would certainly destroy 
the coppers, and that the race would become extinct in that 
part of the country. The next summer, however, the butter- 
flies were found again on the yery same spot as plentifully as 
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before. Subsequently the tract of land was submitted to the 
action of fire, and the whole surface burnt, with a view to 
agricultural improvement. After this operation the coppers 
were no longer met with in that particular locality.” 
Opinions therefore vary as to the cause of destruction, but 
no doubt seems to exist that either before or about the year 
1851, when Whittlesea Mere was finally drained, this insect 
had become extinct withus. The only well-known localities 
seem to have been Whittlesea Mere, Yaxley Fen, and Holme 
Fen,in Cambridgeshireand Huntingdonshire. Mr. Dale records 
that Mr. Haworth took fifty specimens in 1827, in a single 
day, at Bardolph Fen, Norfolk, and that a few were taken 
at Benacre, Suffolk. He also says that the latest cap- 
tures appear to have been five specimens at Holme Fen in 
1847 or 1848. In all probabilty the butterfly at one time 
inhabited many portions of the then undrained fens which 
extended from Hunts to Lincolnshire, and it is just possible 
that on the destruction of its latest haunts a few specimens 
may have scattered themselves over the country, and continued 
the species for a few years in suitable spots. In 1856 Richard 
Weaver stated that a male and female had been captured in 
the previous year in Staffordshire; in 1857 Mr. W. D. Crotch 
recorded the capture of one in Somersetshire ; and in 1860 the 
Rey. Joseph Green one in Suffolk. Moreover, itis stated that in 
1865 a specimen was exhibited at the Exeter Naturalists’ Club, 
which was said to have been picked up among sedges at 
Slapton Lea. However this may have been, there is no 
reason to believe that the species now lingers anywhere with 
us. A magnificent series exists in the collection of the 
Cambridge Museum ; and other fine series, some of the speci- 
mens reared, in the collections of the late Messrs. H. Double- 
day, F. Bond, and J. C. Dale, and in all the larger collections of 
living entomologists ; and, although extinct, the species is still 
claimed as one of the richest gems of the British insect fauna. 


[C. Chryseis, Hii)—Hxpanse, 1 to 1} inch. Male, 
brilliant copper-red, with a narrow discal spot on the fore 
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wings, and blackish brown margins shot with purple. Female, 
red-brown, with numerous black spots. Described as British 
by Haworth and other writers, and even included by Mr. 
Stainton among the species described in his “ Manual,” the 
localities given being near Epping, and in Ashdown Forest, 
Sussex. The latter locality had been named for other species 
so totally improbable that the record became discredited. 
From the Essex locality specimens were said to have been 
obtained for several successive years by Dr. Leech, and after- 
wards others were sent to Mr. Doubleday purporting to be from 
the same district, but he was subsequently convinced that 
these were not genuine. Mr. E. A. Fitch, who has excellent 
materials for forming an opinion, is satisfied that the speci- 
mens were not obtained in that district, and it is doubtful 
whether any reliably British specimen exists. Its range in 
Europe is such as would render its occurrence here probable, 
and it may possibly be one of those which have entirely died 
out in this country. | 


[C. gordius, Su/zer.—Of this species (which is of a light 
copper colour tinged in the male with violet, and having 
black spots on the upper side in both sexes) a record appears 
in the Zntomologist for 1887, to the effect that a specimen 
was taken by a pupil of the Blundells School at Tiverton in 
the neighbourhood of that town, and its identity ascertained 
at the British Museum. At my request Major J. N. Still 
was kind enough to make some inquiries, and to obtain for 
me the present address of the captor. The latter now states 
that the specimen was captured near Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
and that the record at Tiverton was an error. He has also 
promised to forward the specimen. There is no reason to 
suppose it to be a native. It may have been accidentally 


imported with Alpine plants. It is common in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. | 


[C. Circe, Hiib. ; dorilis, Staud. Cat.—Male, dark bronzy 
brown ; female, with the fore wings brownish coppery ; both 
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sexes with numerous black spots on the upper side of all the 
wings, and still more numerous round black spots on the 
under side. 

“ At a meeting of the Entomological Society of London on 
August 6th, 1890, Professor Meldola exhibited a male 
specimen which had been captured at Ilfracombe in August 
1887. The captor had supposed it to be a hybrid between 
C. Phlwas and one of the ‘blues, and had only recently 
identified it.” 

Nothing further is known of this specimen, nor has any 
other been recorded here. Probably it was accidently intro- 
duced in the manner already suggested with reference to 
C. gordius. Its range is through Central and Southern 
Europe, as well as various parts of Asia.] 


2. C. Phieas, Z.—Expanse, 1 to 1} inch. Brilliant 
coppery red, with black spots. Sexes similar. 

Fore wings of a brilliant copper-red or orange-red, with the 
costa narrowly, and hind margin broadly, blackish, and eight 
somewhat square black spots on the disc. Hind wings glossy 
black, with a marginal coppery band followed by an indented, 
black, hind marginal line. Female similar, rather larger. 

Under side of fore wings paler orange colour and less 
glossy, with the spots as on the upper side, and in addition 
a black spot near the base, and a row along the greyish hind 
margin. Hind wings ashy grey, sometimes tinged with 
reddish, with two transverse rows of faintly black dots and 
a broad marginal orange band. 

Variable in colour, one widely distributed and recurrent 
—though rare—variety having the whole of the usual coppery 
portion of the wings shining silvery white. This is known 
as var. Schmidtii. Between this and the normal form every 
shade of intermediate colour has been met with, those exactly 
intermediate being golden and of exquisite beauty. Another 
and commoner recurrent form is strongly clouded with 
smoky black on the coppery portion, and this also varies in 
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degree and extent of suffusion. It occurs most frequently upon 
open heaths, and sometimes several smoky suffused specimens 
may be taken about the same spot. I remember that on one 
occasion Mrs. Fraser found quite a little colony of them in the 
hollow of a hillside on a heath on the borders of Surrey. In 
other specimens the nervures are blackened, or the spots en- 
larged, or reduced in size, or in number, or altered into wedge- 
shaped streaks, or united into a fascia, or the dark margin of 
the wings is broadened, or narrowed. Frequently the coppery 
marginal band of the hind wings is preceded by a row of 
bright blue dots, or by streaks of coppery red running up the 
nervures. In another recurrent and apparently local form 
the hind wings are entirely black, or nearly so, the marginal 
coppery band being partially or wholly obliterated. Occa- 
sionally in such specimens the majority of the spots of the 
fore wings are obliterated, and in some cases the margins 
broadly blackened ; in others, the hind wings being normal, 
the basal spots of the fore wings are absent, or the band of 
spots. The number of singular variations to be found in 
some of the larger southern collections is extraordinary, and 
defies separate notice. A few may be mentioned. Mr. 
Sydney Webb has one—taken at Chingford—which has the 
fore wings nearly as black as the hind; another with only 
two black spots on the fore wings; a third with no black about 
it whatever, the spots being of a faint lead colour, and the 
usually black margins and hind wings pale yellow; and a 
fourth in which the entire centre of the fore wings is occupied 
by a broad deep black band of coalesced spots. Mr. Capper 
has one devoid of spots, and one is figured by Noel Humphreys 
in which all the black markings are replaced by white. 
On the wing every month from May to October. 


Larva somewhat onisciform, but without dorsal ridges or 
hollows, dorsal region rounded, head concealed beneath the 
second segment, all the legs so near together as to be invisible 
from above. Head greenish or pale brown, with darker brown 
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lines; body velvety green, with minute pinkish or whitish 
dots; dorsal line faintly brownish; spiracular line pink or 
reddish, or sometimes not indicated; legs and pro-legs pink. 
On Rumex acetosella (sheep sorrel), and occasionally on 
R. acetosa and various species of dock. 


Pura short and stumpy, rounded in front, blunt behind ; 
light brown, speckled with darker, and with black dots at 
the sides. Suspended by the tail and a silken girth to the 
stem or leaf of its food plant. 

It seems certain that normally there are three broods in 
the year, appearing in the imago state in May and the be- 
ginning of June, in July or beginning of August, and at the 
end of September or early in October. In South WalesI have 
seen the butterflies common and very lively in the last-named 
month, and as during the summer the larve feed up from the 
ege to the pupa state in three weeks, there may, in fayour- 
able summers, be four generations. On the other hand, it 
is probable that in wet autumns a large portion of the larvee 
which should produce the third brood, hybernate, and produce 
butterflies in May. In other cases the larvee resulting from 
egos laid late in autumn hybernate small, and feed up in the 
spring. 

This butterfly is one of our liveliest and most active as well 
as most brilliant species. From the stoutness and strength 
of its thorax it possesses great swiftness of flight, and may be 
found in gardens, fields, and waysides, and also in plenty on 
the wildest and most desolate bogs and heaths, hillsides and sea 
sandhills, sitting upon flowers—composite flowers especially— 
opening and shutting its wings, darting off in an instant to 
attack a passing insect, and returning, after a display of ac- 
tivity which the eye can scarcely follow, to almost the same 
blossom. 

It may be found in suitable places all over England, 
Wales, and Ireland; and in Scotland as far north as 
Moray on the east side, but in the west is not known farther 
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than Argyle. It is by no means equally common every year, 
and some years ago seemed in danger of becoming rare in 
many districts, yet appears lately to have recovered the lost 
ground, and to be as abundant as ever. 

Abroad its range is very wide, extending throughout 
Europe, a large portion of Asia (even to Japan), and into 
North America. 


Genus 3. LYCAENA. 


Antenne slender; wings rounded, the hinder with a very 
slender tail. Males generally blue or bluish above ; females 
brown. Under sides barred or spotted. 


Larv onisciform. 
Pup rounded. 


1. L. Boetica, Z.—Expanse, 1} to 14 inch. Blue or 
brown, with a slender tail. Under side barred with grey or 
brown, and white. 

Male, pale purplish or purplish-blue, with the hind 
margin narrowly, or broadly, dark brown. Hind wings with 
two black spots at the anal angle. Cilia dirty whitish. 
Female brown, with.a light blue gloss on the centre of the 
fore wings, and paler brown clouds beyond; hind margin of 
hind wings with a row of faint round brown spots, except 
two at the anal angle, which are black and distinct. Hind 
wings in both sexes with a very slender filament or tail. 
Under side of the male pale yellowish-brown, rippled with 
numerous transverse whitish lines; the fore wings having 
also a narrow white tranverse stripe towards the hind margin, 
and the hind wings a stripe decidedly broader and whiter, 
followed by a row of faintly white crescents before the hind 
margin, except at the anal angle, where is a large orange 
blotch, enclosing two round black spots edged with golden 
green. Female similar, but greyer. 

August to October. 
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Larva green or olive, or sometimes reddish-brown, with a 
dark dorsal stripe; spiracles yellow ; above them an oblique 
pale line on each segment ; below them a white lateral stripe. 

(Lang.) 

On the green seeds of common pea (Piswm sativum), 

Colutea arborescens, and other Leguminose. June and July. 


(Kirby.) 


Pura reddish-yellow, dotted with brown, and with black 
spiracles (Lang). 


There is no record of the finding of the larva or pupa in 
this country. The first record of the occurrence of the 
imago is by the late Mr. E. Newman in The Zoologist, 1859, 
of a specimen taken by Mr. McArthur on the chalk downs 
near Brighton. Mr. Newman stated that it had at the same 
time occurred in profusion in the North of France and in the 
Channel Isles. In the same year, and about the same date, 
a specimen was recorded by Mr. Stainton as having been 
taken at Christchurch by Captain Albert de Latour. It was 
flying round Everlasting pea in his garden. 

In The Zoologist for 1863 Mr. Newman says: “I have 
seen a second specimen, taken near Brighton, of the authen- 
ticity of which I have not a shadow of doubt.” 

Another is recorded in The Entomologist for 1879, by 
Mr. C. D. Snell, as having been taken on August 23rd, 1879, 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight. This specimen is confirmed 
by Mr. J. Jenner Weir. 

In The Entomologist for 1880 Mr. H. E. Durham writes: 
“On September 12th, while at Aldwick, near Bognor, Sussex, 
I went into the garden shortly after breakfast, and saw a 
specimen of this rare butterfly at rest on a geranium. 
Having obtained my net I succeeded in taking it.” 

In the same journal for 1882 Mr. W. McRae records the 
capture of a specimen by Miss Staples near the Bournemouth 
West railway station on October 2nd, 1882. Also that the 
lady, after making a drawing of the specimen, presented it 
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to him, and that it is in his collection. The identity of this 
specimen was confirmed by the Editor. 

The claim of the species to be considered British rests upon 
these captures. The inference that they had been introduced 
in an earlier stage among plants is contradicted in a great 
measure by the fact of the simultaneous appearance of the 
species, in 1859, in the Channel Islands, and in plenty in the 
North of France, which points clearly to an extensive migra- 
tion of the species northward. It is difficult to suppose, how- 
ever, that the isolated specimens captured more than twenty 
years later were the descendants of such immigrants in this 
country, and it is far more likely that in each case they were 
migrants. As in thecase of birds, however, it is difficult to 
exclude from our fauna, species which voluntarily come to us. 

By the kindness of the Rey. A. Fuller of Chichester, I have 
been able to examine the original specimen, which had passed 
from Mr. McArthur’s hands into the possession of Mr. Thorn- 
croft of Brighton, and was purchased by Mr. Fuller at the 
sale of Mr. Thorncroft’s collection eighteen years ago. It 
was evidently a good, well-marked specimen when captured, 
but has at some time been damaged. ‘The original label of 
capture is still attached. The white stripe upon its hind 
wings is rather broader than usual in the species, the mark- 
ings of the under side generally are beautifully clear, and the 
spots at the anal angle brilliant. 

Mr. A. H. Clarke tells me that in Spain, where he has 
observed this species in plenty, it has rather a strong flight, 
four or five feet from the ground, and seems to settle on leaves 
rather than on flowers. 

Lieutenant G. F, Mathew says that in Turkey it is common 
wherever wild vetches grow, several generations emerging 
in the year; and that he found it on the wing even from 
November to January. 

It is abundant in the South of Europe, over a large portion 
of Asia, and the whole of Africa, and is frequently sent to me 
by my friends in Cape Colony. 
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2. L. Argiades, Pallas.—Expanse, 1 to 1} inch. Blue 
with brown margin, female brown, under side white or greyish- 
white, with lines of short black streaks and dots. 

Male purplish-blue, with the nervures darker and the hind 
margin narrowly brown; a faint black perpendicular streak 
near the costa in the middle of the fore wings, and two or 
three blackish dots near the hind margin of the hind wings. 

Female brown, tinged with violet from the base, and with 
an indistinct row of black spots along the hind margin of 
hind wings, sometimes edged internally with orange. Hind 
wings in both sexes with a very slender short tail. 

Under side silvery-white or greyish-white, bluish at the 
base ; fore wings with a slender central streak, a row of black 
oblong spots beyond it, and a faint row of orange and grey 
clouds before the hind margin; hind wings with two black 
spots before, and an irregular transverse row of black dots 
beyond the middle; on the hind margin a row of orange spots, 
some of them very indistinct, edged within and without with 
blackish. 

August. On the Continent from May to the end of 
August. 


Larva pale green with a darker dorsal stripe, dark lateral 
streaks and light brown and white spots. June, and again 
in autumn, and early spring after hybernation. It feeds on 
trefoil and other Leguminose. (Lang.) 


Two specimens, male and female, were taken on Bloxworth 
Heath, Dorset, on August 18th and 20th, 1885, by the two 
sons of the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge. They were flying in a 
grassy place on the Heath, and were not distinguishable from 
the numerous Polyommatus Alexis and Agon among which 
they were flying, until captured. Subsequent frequent search 
in the same locality has not resulted in the discovery of any 
additional specimens. 

In the same year (1885) the Rev. J.8. St. John purchased 
a small collection made by a Dr. Marsh, then living at Frome, 
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Somerset, and in it found two males of this species. The 
captor remembered taking the specimens, in 1874, close to a 
small quarry in the neighbourhood of Frome. These speci- 
mens were exhibited by Mr. St. John at a recent meeting of 
the Entomological Society of London. By the kindness of 
Mr. Cambridge I have been enabled to examine the two 
Bloxworth specimens also, and can readily understand how 
easily the species may be overlooked. The capture of an- 
other example at Bournemouth, by Mr. P. Tudor, is recorded 
by Mr. Cambridge in Zhe Entomologist, 1885. In the Young 
Naturalist for 1889, Mr. J. Chappell, of Manchester, states 
that about twenty-five years earlier, Mr J. Clegg, of Oldham, 
whilst collecting P. Alexis at Blackpool, caught a specimen 
with tails. ‘This passed into Mr. Chappell’s possession, but 
was regarded as Z. Betica, and has only recently been recog- 
nised. If no accidental misplacement of specimens occurred, 
this capture is very remarkable indeed, and difficult to 
explain. 

The foregoing are our only records of this species. The 
localities in which taken seem to preclude the idea of 
accidental introduction among plants, and it is possible that 
in the wide extent of heaths ranging from Surrey through 
Hants and Dorset a permanent locality for this species may 
yet be discovered. 


Genus 4. POLYOMMATUS. 


Antenne slender, with a narrow club. Wings rounded, 
the hinder without a tail. Upper surface in the male usually 
blue, rarely brown ; in the female generally brown. Under 
sides with numerous black spots, usually in white rings. 


Larva onisciform, feeding principally on papilionaceous 
plants. 


Pur blunt and rounded. 
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A genus of small butterflies, exceedingly rich in species, 
and to be found in almost all the warm and temperate 
regions of the earth. Nine species are known in this country, 


and as 


some of them are very similar, a table of the species, 


adapted, with Mr. Stainton’s permission, from his admirable 
Manual, will probably be useful : 


Ja\ 


B. 


HH. 


Under side of wings without red spots. 
Fore wings with several black spots on the upper 
side. P. Arion. 


. Fore wings unspotted on the upper side. 

. Under side pale blue. P. Argiolus. 

. Under side slate-grey. 

. Black spots on under side, with indistinct whitish 


margins. P, Alsus. 


. Black spots on under side, with distinct whitish mar- 


gins. P. Acis. 


. Under side of hind wings with red spots at the hind 


margin. 


. Under side of fore wings with two black spots before 


the middle. 


. Whitish cilia interrupted with dark fuscous. 
. Male, pale blue, spots of the under side rather large. 


P. Corydon. 


. Male brilliant blue, spots of under side smaller. 


P. Adonis. 


. Whitish cilia free from dark fuscous on the outer 


edge. P. Alexis. 


. Under side of fore wings with no black spots before 


the middle. 


. Under side of hind wings with bluish metallic spots 


near the hind margin. Male blue. P. Hyon. 
These metallic spots absent. Both sexes brown. 
P. agestis. 


1. P. gon, Schif—Expanse of wings, | to 14 inch. 
Male, blue with dark margin ; female, brown. Marginal row 
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of black spots beneath, with bluish metallic centres. No 
spots before the middle of under side of fore wings. 

Male purplish-blue, hind margins bordered with blackish ; 
cilia white. Fore wings with the costal margin shining 
whitish, hind wings with an obscure row of black spots on 
the dark margin. Female dark brown, with an obscure row 
of black spots, edged on the inner side with orange, before 
the hind margins, most distinct on the hind wings. 

Under side of male ashy-grey ; of female pale brown, with 
the base bluish. Fore wings in both sexes with a central 
white-ringed black spot, followed by a transverse row of 
similar spots, beyond which is a pale or whitish band, fol- 
lowed by a row of orange and black spots, edged with black 
and white, along the hind margin. Hind wings with nume- 
rous white-ringed black spots and a whitish band, followed 
by a similar marginal row of orange spots, edged within 
with black crescents, and outside with black spots. Several 
of these black spots are jewelled with brilliant bluish metallic 
scales. 

Variation in the male is usually in the width of the blackish 
margin, and in the distinctness of the obscure marginal spots 
of the lind wings ; in the female, in the distinctness of the mar- 
ginal orange spots, and occasionally in the occurrence of blue 
shading on the upperside. In the collection of Mr. 8. Stevens 
are two females haying ocellated spots along the hind margin 
of the hind wings on the upper side, and one of these has 
also arrow-shaped orange spots. One in Mr. Gregson’s col- 
lection has distinct orange spots in all the wings, those on 
the hind wings being ocellated. Mr. Sydney Webb has two 
males of a pale lavender colour, others with white dashes 
from the margins, and some in which the marginal blackish 
colour is extended inwards in cloudy streaks. Also females 
of extremely pale brown, others irregularly blotched with 
blue, or even with a row of blue streaks, forming a very 
pretty band, across the hind wings. He has also gynandrous 
specimens, some with the right side male, others the left, and 
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of these some have dashes of bright blue in the brown of the 
female side. In one case the abdomen is furnished with the 
genital organs of both sexes. These gynandrous specimens 
are further remarkable in this respect—that the wings on the 
female side are larger than those on the male, whereas in 
perfect ordinary specimens the male is the larger insect. 
Similar gynandrous specimens exist in the collection of 
Mr. C. A. Briggs, as also a pale lilac male with no dark 
margins, and a long series of dwarfs. In the collection of 
the late Mr. Bond is a female tinged with blue on one side 
only; and I have one, taken in Pembrokeshire, which has a 
streak of bright blue on the under side of one fore wing. 
On the wing in July and August. 


Larva onisciform, rather thick; head retractile, blackish ; 
dorsal surface (except at the extremities) with raised promi- 
nences on each side, and a hollow between them; ventral 
surface rather flattened, legs all placed well underneath, 
When half-grown, of a deep yellowish-grey, with blackish- 
olive dorsal stripe, edged with whitish; triple sub-dorsal 
stripe, consisting of two blackish-olive lines, with one of 
whitish-grey between them ; a white spiracular line continued 
round the anal segment; whole surface generally studded 
with minute blackish points, each bearing a fine hair. When 
full grown over half an inch in length, bright yellow-green ; 
dorsal stripe blackish-brown edged with whitish, broadened, 
and somewhat squared on the third, fourth, and eleventh seg- 
ments ; subdorsal line still triple, having one greenish-yellow 
line between two green ones ; spiracular line as before. Hach 
segment from the third to the tenth with a yellow-green 
oblique line between the dorsal and subdorsal stripes. Anal 
segment with two prominent warts. 


Extremely sluggish, feeding on the leaves of Ornithopus 
perpusillus (bird’s foot vetch), but during most of its life eat- 
ing only one surface of the leaves. The eggs, which are laid 
in July or August, remain in that state through the winter, 
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hatch in February or March, and the larva become full fed 
in June. 


Pura smooth, not shining, rounded—the dorsal portion 
especially so; wing cases long and prominent; dull green, 
with a dark brown dorsal line, consisting of arrow-head 
marks. June, July. 


A very quiet little butterfly, not particularly active ; espe- 
cially frequenting hollow spots on sandy heaths, but occurring 
in other sandy places where its food-plant is plentiful. 

Apparently found in all the southern half of England, and 
in Wales, wherever suitable localities occur; most plentiful 
in the heathy districts of Dorset, Hants, Surrey, and Berk- 
shire ; common in Norfolk and Suffolk; scarce in Gloucester- 
shire and Somersetshire ; extending to Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, though not commonly ; and even recorded from beyond 
the Pass of Killiecrankie, and from Rannoch, in Perthshire. 
In Ireland, where localities suitable for it abound, it appears, 
singularly enough, to be very scarce and local. Mr. Birchall 
records it from the Murrough of Wicklow and from Rostrevor. 

Widely distributed over nearly the whole of Europe and 
a large portion of Asia. 


2. P. agestis, Hub., Schiff.; Medon, Hsp.; Astrarche, 
Staud. Cat.——Expanse, | to 1} inch. Dark brown, with 
marginal orange spots. No spots before the middle of the 
fore wings beneath. Northern form with white central spot 
above, and white spots on the under side. 

Dark brown, with a central elongated black spot on the 
fore wings, and a row of orange spots before the hind margins 
of all the wings; those on the fore wings being somewhat 
squared, while those of the hind wings embrace round black 
spots. Cilia white, with brownish dashes. Female similar, 
but with larger marginal orange spots. 

Under side ashy-grey, with a large, white-ringed, black 
central spot, followed by five, six, or seven similar spots, 
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arranged in a very regular transverse row, beyond which is 
aseries of orange spots, black-edged, and lying in a white 
marginal band. Hind wings with numerous black spots in 
white rings; a triangular white blotch beyond the middle, 
followed by a row of orange spots, black-edged within, and a 
marginal row of white-ringed black dots. 

Extremely variable in the size and number of the marginal 
orange spots of the upper side, which in the male frequently 
narrow off very small towards the apex of the fore wings, or 
even become obsolete. This form of variation, which occurs 
generally, becomes intensified in the North of England, par- 
ticularly on the Durham coast, the orange spots of the upper 
side being commonly absent in the male, and smaller in the 
female, while a white edging has made its appearance round 
the central black spot, and the black spots of the under side 
are decidedly smaller. This is the variety named Salmacis 
by Stephens. In Scotland a further divergence takes place, 
the marginal row of orange spots is as in Salmacis, but the 
black central spot has totally disappeared, its place being 
taken by a bright white spot, and a similar alteration has 
occurred in the under side, where the black spots have given 
place to pure white. This form was long believed to be a 
distinct species, under the name of Artaxerxes. The sequence 
of variations from the type is, however, complete. In Scottish 
specimens it is by no means rare to find the white spots of 
the under side having a faint, dark, central dot; and in the 
South of England specimens are occasionally taken in which 
the black spot of the upper side is more or less surrounded 
with white. Mr. C. A. Briggs has one in which this spot is 
pure white, though otherwise of the southern type. In 
Durham all three varieties are found together. Mr. J. E. 
Robson, of Hartlepool, says: “I believe that every form 
occurs here, from those with a row of bright orange spots 
round the upper side of the wings to specimens devoid of the 
slightest trace of orange; with black discal spot, and every 
intermediate form, such as having a clear white ring round 
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it, or only a few scales of white, to pure white; on the under 
side, from ordinary black spots in a white ring, to pure white 
spots.” He has met with two having the under side of a 
dull leaden brown, all the spots black with faintly pale 
rings, and no white whatever; and others of the ordinary 
colour, but without white rings beneath, or with only two or 
three on the hind wings, or only three or four on each wing. 
One from the same district in Mr. 8. Stevens’ collection has 
the white spot on the upper side elongated. A Scottish 
aberration exists with white dashes upon the upper side, and 
the celebrated Durham locality actually furnished the late 
Mr. Sang with a specimen having a white central spot on the 
upper side of the /ind wings, similar to that on the fore. 
The ground colour is also variable, especially in the south, 
being sometimes extremely dark, at others—but rarely—of a 
pale silky brown. In Scottish specimens it has occasionally 
clouds of whitish scales near the inner margin or apical 
region. Oecasionally some of the spots of the under side are 
absent, the central and marginal being the most constant and 
reliable. 

Double-brooded—end of May and in June; again in 
August. 


Larva $ inch in length; onisciform; broad from lateral 
expansion; with segments rather deeply divided, and each 
having a pair of prominences on the back, one at each side 
of the dorsal line. Feet hidden by the projecting sides, 
pinkish ; pro-legs also hidden, green. Colour bright green, 
with abundant white hairs; dorsal line brown, greenish- 
brown, or purplish-brown; spiracular stripe broadly pink, 
sometimes merging into purple below; head black, retracted 
beneath the second segment. When younger the larva is 
paler green, and then shows oblique, still paler, double lines 
on each side of the dorsal region. On Helianthemum vulgare 
(Rock rose) and Hrodiwm cicutarium (Stork’s bill) from 
September to April or May, and again in July, eating only 
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the under surface of the leaves, generally in patches, preferring 
the younger shoots, and causing the upper side of the leaves 
to wither and turn brown. 


Pupa short and rather thick, smooth, rounded in front and 
on the back, blue-green or greenish in front, yellowish-pink 
on the back, with a deep pink double stripe enclosing a white 
one, down the sides. On the ground, sometimes unattached, 
at others protected by a leaf drawn together by a few threads, 
or occasionally attached by the tail and a cincture. 


A long controversy took place some years ago upon the 
subject of the food-plant of this larva, the supposed re- 
striction of the southern form to Hvodium, and of the northern 
to Helianthemun, being held to be a strong point as evidence 
of the distinctness, as species, of the two forms. This, how- 
ever, was disproved by the late Mr. W. Buckler, who 
obtained, through Mr. W. R. Jeffrey, of Ashford, eggs of 
agestis upon Helianthemum, and reared the larve to 
maturity; and also larvee upon the same plant from Mr. 
Robson, of Hartlepool, from which he reared all three forms. 
It appears, however, from Mr, Robson’s observations, that the 
northern forms—Salmacis and Artaxerves—are produced only 
from hybernated larvee, and that farther north, where typical 
agestis are not found, there is but one generation in the 
year. 

Not a very active butterfly ; flits quietly about warm hol- 
lows on hillsides and open fields, or the sheltered sides of 
sandhills, and may readily be mistaken for the female of one 
of the other species. Very fond of resting and sleeping on 
tall grass stems, and particularly on the rolled-up leaves of 
the marram-grass (Ammophila arundinacea). 

The typical form is abundant in the southern half of 
England—on chalk hills among the Helianthemum, and on 
coast sandhills and inland sandy places, wherever Lvodiwm 
is plentiful. Mr. A. H. Clarke assures me that it was 
formerly abundant at Wormwood Scrubs, close to London ; 
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and I have found it in multitudes in the extreme western 
corner of South Wales. In the Midland Counties it becomes 
more local, and in many parts scarce or absent; but it is 
common in Dovedale, Derbyshire, and also found at Scar- 
borough; at Grange, Silverdale, and Chatmoss, in Lanca- 
shire; and is actually recorded as far north as Dumfries. 
But south of this it has generally assumed the Sa/macis form, 
as at Richmond, Yorkshire; and in Cumberland; while the 
Artaxerves variety is, or was, common on the Pentlands, 
along the Scottish coast on the east almost to Aberdeen, and 
on the west as far as the Clyde district. In Roxburghshire, 
just over the Border, Mr. Adam Elliott found it in glades of 
a fir wood, settling on the flowers of Centaurea nigra. The 
earliest specimen seen there was on June 19th, and it was 
usually a July insect, the single brood lasting out until the 
end of that month. In Ireland only the typical form—if 
any—appears to have been observed. Mr. Birchall recorded 
it from the county Wicklow and near Dublin, and also from 
the Mourne Mountains, near Rostrevor ; but he subsequently 
expressed doubt about these records. 

Widely distributed in Europe, Asia, and North Africa, but 
hitherto the varieties Artaxerxes and Salmacis do not appear 
to have been found outside the British islands. 


3. P. Alexis, Hub., Schiff.; Iearus, Stawd.Cat.—Expanse, 
14 to 1} inch. Male bright blue, female brown. Cilia 
whitish, two spots before the middle of under side of fore 
wings. Apex of fore wings rather pointed. 

Male glossy brilliant lilac-blue ; costal margin of fore wings 
white, especially towards the base; hind margins blackish ; 
cilia white, with a grey intersecting line, within which the 
tips of the nervures often appear blackish. Female dull 
brown, generally tinged in some degree with lilac-blue, and 
haying a small central black spot in the fore-wings; hind 
margins with a row of orange spots, those on the hind wings 
edged with black on the inner side, outside with white, which 
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encloses a round black spot. Cilia white, with an inter- 
secting fuscous line. 

Under side of the male ashy-grey, bluish at the base; fore 
wings with two white-ringed black spots before the middle, 
and one in the middle, followed by a row of the same, and 
then by a row of faint orange spots, internally black-edged, 
and a marginal row of white spots with black centres. Hind 
wings with numerous black-centred white spots in two 
irregular series, one near the base, the other beyond the 
middle. Between these is a white spot, and a white dash 
crosses the middle of the second series; beyond is a row 
of orange spots edged on the inner side with black and white, 
followed by a marginal row of white spots with black centres. 
Female golden brown, with the spots, particularly those of 
the fore wings, much more distinct. 

The colour of the male varies from pale lilac to various 
shades of rich lilac-blue. Mr. R. Adkin has one of an 
exquisitely rich blue without a tinge of lilac; some of those 
from the West of Scotland and the North and West of Ireland, 
are of a large size and singularly rich lilac or purplish-blue. 
In some cases also they have a row of sharply defined black 
dots near the hind margin of the hind wings, on the upper 
side. This is best shown in specimens captured near Sligo 
by Mr. Percy Russ. Others have the black colour from the 
tips of the nervures carried on into the cilia so as to form 
dark dashes, but these dashes never extend to the outside 
edge of the cilia. The very pale forms seem to be found 
mainly on the south coast, and their deficiency in colour arises 
in some cases from absence of the brilliant delicate hair- 
scales with which the upper side is usually furnished; in 
others from actual poverty of ordinary scales. It seems 
probable that these deficiencies arise from insufficient or too 
dry food—burnt up by the hot sun. The same cause seems 
at times to produce very small specimens. On the under side, 
in this sex, the basal and marginal spots frequently become 
indistinct or obsolete, and in other cases all the round ocel- 
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lated spots disappear, or even all the spots, except the 
ce ntral spot of the fore wings, which is singularly permanent. 
The female is wonderfully variable. In southern English 
localities it is sometimes found of a dull brown without a trace 
of blue on the upper side, though more frequently a few 
blue scales appear near the base, or in increasing numbers until 
the middle is tinged with blue. In the eastern counties the 
brown colour is often much darker, the blue suffusion appear- 
ing consequently brighter. Northward and westward the pro- 
portion of blue seems to increase, until, in the north and west 
ot Ireland, the upper side in this sex is ordinarily of a brilliant 
glossy blue, except at the margins. which are nearly always 
more or less dark brown, broken by the orange spots,—which 
in many of these specimens are large and brilliant,—and often 
by white dashes between, or by white borders on both the 
inside and outside of, the orange spots. Not unfrequently such 
specimens have white dashes in the blue towards the apex, or 
white scales round the central black spot, and one in Mr. 
Russ’s collection has a central white spot on the upper side 
of the hind wings. The more curious irregular aberrations, 
however, are usually found on the south coast of England, and 
those in the collection of Mr. Sydney Webb almosi defy 
enumeration. Gynandrous specimens are actually numerous, 
some with the right side male, some the left ; and some have 
only one wing female, the remaining three being male; while 
in one case half of a hind wing only is female. Others 
have streaks of brown on the male side or of blue on the 
female. One female is wholly pale golden-brown, of the 
colour of Cenonympha Pamphilus ; another extremely dark 
brown with the marginal spots all yellow. A male taken 
at Dover is of precisely the pale silvery blue of P. Eros, a 
species not found in these islands, but does not agree with 
the latter in markings; another is dark iron-blue, more 
like P. Arion. Mr. C. A. Briggs has also an extraordinary 
‘series of these south-coast aberrations, the most remarkable 
being one in which all the four wings are differently spotted 
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on the under side, those most similar being diagonally opposite. 
A not unfrequent, form of variation of the under side of the 
female has the black spots produced into streaks, or even run 
together in pairs, so that the fore wings exhibit a row of 
black stripes. Others have the under side dull grey and the 
spots small, or, as in the preceding species, have the under 
side almost plain, with the exception of the stigmatic spot 
of the fore wings, or have a portion of the spots atrophied. 
The only striking aberration—away from the general tendency 
of variation already noted—which I haye seen from the North, 
is that of a female taken in Scotland by Mr. Charles Watts, 
which has two clear white spots near the margin of one of 
its fore wings. 

Double-brooded. On the wing in May and through June, 
and again in the middle of July and through August. But 
in the Hebrides, and probably in other remote districts of 
Scotland, there is but one brood in the season—in June and 
July ; and there is reason to believe that the large specimens 
brought from the North are all of the single-brooded race. 
It is positively stated in The HLntomologist by Mr. H.C. Sand- 
ford, that there is also but one brood in the season at Cork. 
That this should be the case on the south coast of Ireland 
appears almost incredible, but I think that it is frequently so 
in the north and north-west of that country. 


Larva.—Rounded above, somewhat resembling the shell 
called a Chiton; dilated and lobed at the sides; segments 
deeply divided. Head black, visible when crawling—at other 
times concealed by the second segment. Body bright apple- 
green or olive-green, dorsal line darker, spiracular line 
whitish-green ; between the dorsal and spiracular lines are 
three oblique pale lines on each side of each segment, the 
whole body covered with minute black raised dots, each 
emitting a hair; under side of body and legs green. Usually 
on Ononis spinosa. Mr. Buckler found eggs upon Lotus corni- 
culatus, from which the laryee were hatched, but did not reach 
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full growth. Mr. L. B. Prout tells me that they are especially 
fond of the blossoms of Ononis spinosa (Rest-harrow). It 
also feeds on Medicago, Trifolium, and probably Astragalus. 
September to April, and again at the end of June and in 
July. Very small specimens of the butterfly, which have 
been taken near Bristol and elsewhere late in the autumn, 
are probably produced from autumn larvee which have been 
induced by exceptionally warm weather to feed up and 
change before the winter, thus furnishing a partial third 
brood. 


Pura rounded; dull green, tinged in front with brown. 
(Newman. ) 

Most abundant on chalky hillsides and sea sandhills, in 
the south of England, but also in meadows, pastures and 
roadsides, scarce in some parts of the Midland counties, but 
distributed over the whole of the three kingdoms, except the 
islands of the Orkney and Shetland groups, and usually 
common. It is one of the brightest and most attractive of 
our common insects. 

Found almost all over Europe, a large portion of Asia, 
and the north of Africa. 


4. P. Adonis, Hiib., Schiff; bellargus, Staud. Cat.— 
Expanse, 1} to 1} inch. Male rich bright blue; female 
brown ; cilia chequered, spots on the under side not large, fore 
wings rather short and broad. 

Male of a most exquisite bright blue, with a mauve tinge. 
Costal margin of the fore wings whitish; apex and hind 
margin edged with a black line; nervures black at their tips. 
Hind wings usually having a row of faint black dots along 
the hind margin. Cilia of all the wings pure white, with 
distinct, regular, blackish dashes extending to the outer edge. 
Female blackish-brown, generally with a superficial bluish 
gloss. Fore wings having a central black spot, and a row of 
faint orange spots along the hind margin. Hind wings with 
a well-marked row of orange and black spots, edged with 
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black and bluish-white, along the hind margin. Cilia whitish, 
with black dashes as in the male. 

Under side. Male, fore wings ashy grey, with two white- 
ringed black spots before the middle ; another, larger, in the 
centre; and a row beyond it. Nearer the hind margin are 
two rows of dusky spots, edged with white, sometimes having 
a tinge of orange between them. Hind wings golden brown, 
bluish at the base; with numerous white-ringed black spots ; 
and a marginal row of orange and black spots, edged with 
white and black. Female golden brown, with spots as in the 
male, except that there is an orange band between the mar- 
ginal dusky rows in the fore wings. 

The male varies in the colour of the upper side, sometimes 
to purplish, sometimes to a. more silvery or even faintly 
greenish-blue. Probably the colour is at times affected by 
the degree of inclination or flattening of the scales. In the 
female the principal range of variation is in the amount of 
suffusion of blue upon the dark upper side. In a specimen 
sent from Gloucestershire by Mr. R. C. L. Perkins, the sur- 
face, except the margins, is richly dark blue. Occasionally 
the black central spot of the fore wings is surrounded or 
edged with white. 

The coast of Kent, where the species is abundant, appears to 
be the most prolific by far in varieties, and Mr. Sydney Webb, 
during his residence at Dover, has accumulated series of this 
(and the next) species which almost set description at defiance. 
Males of that now under consideration are shot with greenish, 
or are silvery blue, steel blue, lavender, or purplish, or have 
irregular pale patches on the blue surface. One is even of a 
dull greenish-black, and another blue-black. This last is a 
very large specimen, and has the under side of so peculiar a 
livid dark colour as greatly to resemble that of the conti- 
nental Chrysophanus Helle. 

Females present some strange aberrations ; one caught last 
summer (1891) at Dover, is of the brilliant blue of the male 
on the upper side, except that the fore wings have a marginal 
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row of large round black spots ; and the hind, a marginal row 
of equally large red spots, not ocellated nor pupillate, but 
otherwise like those of ordinary females. Two others are of 
a peculiar, pale, olive fulvous colour, like that of some forms 
of Cenonympha Davus, or, more accurately, like that of the 
male of Zryphysa Phryne, a Russian species. This sex seems 
usually to be of a lighter brown colour on the coast of Dorset, 
than in Kent or Gloucestershire. Under sides vary, as in 
other species, in the elongation or coalescence of the black 
spots, or in their forming wedges, or becoming obsolete. 
One extremely dark male in Mr. C. A. Briggs’ collection has 
the under side clouded with fawn colour in an exquisite 
manner; and, as a climax to these strange aberrations, a 
male belonging to Mr. Webb has the fore wings angulated, 
something like those of Gonepteryx rhamni. 
Double-brooded, May-June, August-September. 


Larva 2 inch long; onisciform; head retractile; seg- 
ments deeply divided; dorsal region with a row of humps 
on each side of the central line. Head dark brown, body 
deep full green, sprinkled with minute black dots, each bear- 
ing a black bristle ; dorsal line hollowed, deeper green ; sub- 
dorsal lines bright yellow, visible only on the humps; spiracular 
lines deep bright yellow, extending round the hinder extre- 
mity ; spiracles conspicuous, round, and black; beneath them 
is a row of yellow streaks above the feet. On Hippocrepis 
comosa. September to April, July. 


Pura thick, rounded in front; dorsal region rounded, but 
with a hollow at the waist and broad behind; at first greenish- 
brown, with the wing cases greenish, afterwards entirely 
ochreous. In a slight cocoon, underground, or among the 
food-plant on the surface. (Hellins.) 

Mr. Webb says that the larva is of a brighter green than 
that of Corydon, which it closely resembles, and its yellow 
markings are of a more chromic colour. Messrs. Hellins and 
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Buckler found a good distinctive character in the black bristles 
of this larva, those of Corydon being light brown. 

Perhaps our most lovely butterfly. Extremely local ; 
frequenting sheltered hollows and slopes of hills, of chalk or 
allied formations, in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Isle of Wight, and 
near Winchester; Dorset, abundant at Corfe Castle; Glou- 
cestershire, Wootton-under-Edge, and near Bristol; and in 
Devonshire near Torquay, Sidmouth, and Seaton. Said to 
have been formerly found on the downs at Newmarket ; if 
so, it is there probably extinct. 

Plentiful in Central and Southern Europe, North Africa, 
and Western Asia. 


[P. Dorylas, Hiib.—In the Zoologist for 1863 the late 
Mr. Henry Doubleday wrote as follows:—‘In Lewin’s 
«‘ Papilios of Great Britain,” published in 1795, figures are 
given of a Lycena, under the name of Hyacinthus, which 
Lewin states he took in two successive years by the side of a 
chalk hill near Dartford, in Kent. Ochsenheimer refers 
these figures to Z. Dorylas, S.V. The late J. F. Stephens, in 
his “ Illustrations,” doubtingly gives Lewin’s insect as distinct 
from Adonis, and in his latest publication, the ‘‘ Museum Cata- 
logue,” it stands as ‘ variety a’ of that species. I do not know 
whether any of Lewin’s specimens are now in existence, but 
his figures most certainly represent the sexes of Lycena 
Dorylas, which is distinguished from Adonis by its paler 
blue colour, slightly tinged with green, immaculate cilia, and 
the absence of the two transverse ocelli at the base of the 
superior wings beneath. Mr. Cooke, of Oxford Street, re- 
cently detected two specimens of this species among a 
number of Adonis taken in England, which he had purchased. 
One of these I have seen, and it is certainly Z. Dorylas, and 
now that attention has been drawn to it, the insect will 
probably be met with in the coming summer.” 

Mr. Doubleday’s expectation was not realised. No further 
specimens have been forthcoming, and there is little doubt 
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that Mr. J. F. Stephens was correct, and that the supposed 
Dovylas were merely specimens of one of the varieties of 
Adonis already enumerated. The genuine Dorylas is a native 
of Central and Southern Europe, and not at all likely to oceur 
here. | 


5. P. Corydon, Scop.—Expanse, 1} inch. Male shining 
pale blue, female brown; cilia chequered; under side with 
rather large ocellated spots. 

Male, glossy pale silvery blue ; costal margin of fore wings 
narrowly white ; apex, hind margin, and ends of the nervures 
blackish-brown. Hind wings with a row of whitish-margined 
black spots close to the blackish hind margin. Cilia pure 
white, interrupted by distinct blackish dashes. female dark 
brown, with faint indications of pale-ringed darker spots 
along the hind margin of the fore wings, and a row of orange 
and black spots, edged with bluish and whitish, on the hind 
margin of the hind wings ; cilia whitish, or slightly creamy, 
with broad brown dashes. On both fore and hind wings is 
an indistinct central black spot, sometimes faintly ringed with 
white, at others greatly obscured by the ground colour. 

Under side of‘the male—fore wings greyish-white, with 
numerous black spots, and a marginal row of white spots 
with black centres and edges. Hind wings faintly brownish- 
grey, bluish at the base, with numerous white-ringed black 
spots, those forming the marginal band edged inside with 
orange and black. Female golden brown, with the spots 
similar, but much more conspicuous and larger, those of 
the fore wings being also ringed with white. Those males 
which are of a greyer colour on the under side show white 
rings more or less faintly. 

The male is variable in the colour of the upper side (arising 
apparently from the greater or less abundance of the long silky 
white hairs with which the surface between the nervures is pro- 
fusely clothed), and also in the breadth and depth of colour of 
the dark brown hind margin, which also is frequently dappled 
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with pale rings. But on the South Coast, in Kent especially, 
much more extreme aberrations are occasionally found in this 
sex. Mr. C. A. Briggs possesses a male with the whole of the 
cilia spotless white, and the anal angle also white; another 
having a black-brown wedge-shaped streak on the upper side of 
the right fore wing, pointing inward from the margin ; and a 
third having one abnormal hind wing, longer and far broader 
than usual, with an indentation in the middle of the hind 
margin, which shows that it is really a double wing, each half 
of which has nearly all the usual spots reduced in size on the 
under side. Mr. 8. Stevens has an instructive series, either 
stunted in size or slightly crippled, in which the blue scales 
are partially absent, or entirely absent from patches on one 
or more of the wings, leaving the patches brownish; also 
larger and more perfect specimens, still thinly scaled, and of 
brownish-blue or purplish ; evidently the victims of insufficient 
or withered food, and thus indicative of one of the causes of 
variation. Mr. Webb has some almost white, others having 
whitish dashes from the margins on the upper side, or with a 
large and distinct black spot on the fore wings above, while 
others are dark grey or steel colour. A male, taken thirty 
years ago, by the Rev. A. Fuller, in Lord Godolphin’s park 
in Cambridgeshire, and still in his collection at Chichester, 
has all the ocellated spots of the under side obsolete, but 
instead, a row of long black streaks in the hind wings; and 
one from Wiltshire, in Mr. Stevens’s collection, is of a strange 
dark steel blue, with broad brown margin and bu cilia. 

The variations of the female sex do not seem to run to such 
extremes, but many specimens have the upper side tinged 
with the same pale blue as that of the males ; and near Dover 
specimens are occasionally taken having the hind wings very 
strongly so coloured in stripes or patches. In the collection 
of Mr. S. Stevens is a specimen which was taken near Stone- 
henge (probably unique as a variety), in which the whole 
upper side is of the colour of the male, except the hind margins, 
which are broadly blackish-brown, and have on the hind wings 
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the usual marginal spots as in the female; its under side is 
also female. On the under side the variation is greater, in the 
partial or total absence of the black ocellated spots (except 
the central one, which is, as usual, permanent), in the colour, 
which varies from white to tawny grey or dark smoky grey, 
and in alteration of the black spots into wedges, or ovals, 
or long stripes, single or confluent, or even differing on the 
two sides of the same insect. In some the blue suffusion on 
the upper side is similarly irregular, occurring on one side 
only. Mr. Briggs has a female in which the discal spot of 
the upper side of the fore wings is pure white; Mr. Webb, a 
male which shows a broad band of clouded arrow-head mark- 
ings on the under side of one hind wing, and a gynandrous 
specimen so complete that even the body is divided in colour— 
blue on one side, brown on the other. 

Single-brooded, from the middle of July to the end of 
August. 


Larva similar to that of P. Adonis in shape and in mark- 
ings, differing from it only in that the colour is of a lighter, 
yellower green, the yellow markings paler, and the hairs 
light brown. On Hippocrepis comosa (Horse-shoe vetch) in 
May and June. Said also to feed on other papilionaceous 
plants, and, indeed, must do so, since it is found where no 
Hippocrepis grows. Fond of hiding among the roots of its 
food plant in the daytime, crawling up to feed at sunset. 
Professor Zeller found it in Germany feeding on Coronilla 
varia. Other recorded food-plants are species of Lotus, 
Anthyllis and Trifolium. 


Pura brownish-green, unattached, on or under the ground. 


A very beautiful insect, of a colour difficult to depict or 
describe, and rarely to be seen in nature. I have seen the 
same colour in the sky in the late twilight of a stormy day, 
in the patches of pale blue visible between heavy clouds, but 
no flower and hardly any other insect seems to possess it. 
No doubt the peculiarity arises largely from the presence of 
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the white hairs, already mentioned, on the upper side of the 
fore wings, and which this species possesses in greater abund- 
ance than any other, except the very singular P. Dolus, a 
South European species. Corydon is a swift and. active 
butterfly, strongly attached to chalk formations, yet roving at 
times to long distances, as when a specimen found its way 
into Ladbroke Square, Notting Hill, London, in August 1864, 
and was there secured by Mr. A. H. Clarke! It is abundant 
on the chalk hillsides of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Berks, Bucks 
and Oxfordshire ; also in Cambridgeshire and on one chalk 
hill in Norfolk; on the oolite as well as the chalk in Wilts, 
Dorset, Gloucestershire and Somerset; and on limestone at 
Grange and Silverdale in North Lancashire, in Lincolnshire, 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. It is, or has been, also 
taken in Essex, Hants, Cornwall, and in one locality in 
Glamorganshire. Specimens taken elsewhere seem to have 
been mere wanderers. 

On the continent of Europe it is an abundant and widely 
distributed insect, by no means confined to chalk districts, 
but found in plenty in meadows, pastures, and hillsides, irre- 
spective of geological formation, from May to September. 
Also found in Western Asia. 

It may be of interest to point out here, that the last five 
species show, to a great extent, the same phases of variation. 
Males of all are found more or less pale, or dark, or diaphanous ; 
females (except in Agestis) tinged or suffused with blue on 
the upper side; under sides smoky, or having the spots elon- 
gated, or coalescing, or in other instances obsolete; in all 
which cases, I think, the central spot of the fore wings 
remains intact. 


6. P. Argiolus, Z.—Hxpanse, 1} to 13 inch. Lilac 
blue, dark bordered in the female. Under side pale blue with 
a few black dots. 

Light blue, with a lilac gloss; costal margin paler. Male 
having a black line round the apical and hind margins; female 
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with a broad blackish border, from the middle of the costa 
round the hind margin of the fore wings; and a row of black 
spots along the hind margin of the hind wings. Frequently 
there is also a broad straight stripe of blackish down the 
costal margin of the hind wings. Cilia in both sexes white 
with black dashes. 

Under side in both sexes pale silvery blue, fore wings with 
a central perpendicular black streak, and a row of black 
streaks beyond it; hind wings with about a dozen black dots, 
often indistinct, but most of them placed in an irregular, broken, 
transverse series beyond the middle. 

Not very variable. The under side of both fore and hind 
wings has sometimes a marginal row of faintly blackish 
crescents, and the dots vary in size a little, as also does the 
breadth of the dark margin of the fore wings, on the upper 
side, in the female. Mr. J. Jenner Weir states that the 
females of the second brood are frequently much darker in this 
respect than those of the first. Very rarely, singular aberra- 
tions occur. Mr. S. J. Capper has a female of a slate-grey ; 
Mr. Webb, one with pale patches in the middle of the fore 
wings, also a male which has the wings on one side violet, on 
the other blue, and another with whitish drab fore wings, thinly 
scattered with dark scales. A gynandrous specimen exists 
in Mr. C. A. Briggs’ collection, the right side being male. 

Double-brooded. On the wing in April and May, and 
again at the end of July and in August, but in some seasons 
the second generation is hardly seen, except in the most 
favoured localities ; and probably, in its more northern range, 
this brood is never produced. 


Larva, when full grown, three-eighths of an inch in length, 
onisciform. Head small, retractile, purplish-brown, with an 
ochreous streak in front. Dorsal region convex, the third to 
the tenth segments each arched and crested with ridges, 
which are cleft into humps on each side of the depressed 
dorsal line, The latter is broad in the anterior part and 
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narrowed behind. Hinder segments without humps. 
Beneath the spiracles is a projecting lateral ridge, which is 
continued round the anal segment, concealing all the legs. 
Extremely variable in colour and markings; velvety, bright 
yellowish-green or olive green, with the dorsal line, and lines 
dividing the dorsal ridges, paler; spiracles flesh-coloured, 
whole surface studded with minute yellowish raised dots, each 
bearing a whitish hair or bristle; or with the yellow-green 
eround colour haying dashes of rose pink on the dorsal 
ridges and dorsal line, and on each side of the fifth segment, 
oblique yellowish double lines on the sides of the segments, 
and the lateral ridge whitish flesh colour bordered with rose 
‘pink. Another variety has a black bar across the second 
segment, black dashes on the back of each segment, and 
round and squared spots on the dorsal ridges. Another has 
the first three and last three body seoments suffused with rose 
pink, the middle portion being green ; and a beautiful form is 
olive green with crimson markings on the back and sides, and 
generally suffused with this colour over the anterior segments, 
except on the back of the second, where is a pale yellow semi- 
lunar patch, lying transversely. 

From the end of May throughout June feeding on the buds, 
blossoms, tender berries, and young leaves of holly (Zlex 
aquifolium), on young ivy leaves, and the blossoms of 
Rhamnus frengula. The second brood, at the end of August 
and through September, on flowers and young tender leaves 
of ivy (Hedera nelix) and blossoms of Cornus sanguinea and 
Escallonia. (Buckler.) 


Pura rounded in front; thorax slightly keeled; waist 
contracted ; hinder portion full and arched; anal extremity 
blunt ; wing covers long but not projecting. Pale yellowish- 
brown, with blackish-brown, slender, dorsal line; thorax 
freckled with brown; abdominal segments with a double 
series of dark brown blotches on each side of the dorsal 
region. Suspended by the tail and a silken cincture. (Id.) 
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Mr. Buckler (whose history of the larva is most elaborate ) 
also says that those of the June brood feed up in about thirty 
days, those of the autumn brood in forty, and that the latter 
remain in the pupa state from the end of September till 
April. 

The habits of this species are quite different from those of 
its congeners, and more resemble those of the Thecle. It 
delights to fly in the bright sunshine with which we are 
sometimes favoured in April and May, about tall hollies, 
especially when they grow scattered upon open or slightly 
wooded hillsides; but a tall holly hedge is by no means 
despised, indeed a tall hedge of any kind seems to be a 
favoured resort. lor a resting-place in the sunshine, or for 
repose, the leaves of the higher portions of the holly trees are 
usually selected. The second brood is more irregular. In 
wet cold summers it is scarce, sometimes not seen at all, 
the pup doubtless lying over until the spring; but I have 
seen it in abundance in Surrey as early as the latter half of 
July, and equally freely in August in Pembrokeshire, where 
the abundant ivy on the old walls of the town of Pembroke, 
and especially around the grand old castle, looked quite lively 
from the number of butterflies frequenting it, and their active 
flight. The late Dr. Jordan stated that in its more northern 
localities this species rarely, if ever, appears as a second 
brood, 

Common in suitable localities all over the south of England 
and throughout Wales, abundant in favourable years near 
Birmingham and in Needwood Forest, but north of these 
districts seems to become much more local; yet is found in 
several localities in Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland 
and Northumberland; was formerly common near Sheffield, 
and still inhabits many parts of Yorkshire. Mr. J. E. Robson 
records that it was found many years ago in Durham, near 
Hartlepool, but totally disappeared from that district. In 
Ireland it seems to be common wherever holly is plentiful, 
buat for Scotland no reliable record is known. 
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7. P. Alsus, Schiff, Hab.; minima, Staud. Cat.—Ex- 
panse, 1 inch. Brown, under side pale grey, with a few black 
dots. (The smallest British butterfly.) 

Dull smoky brown; in the male shot faintly with glistening 
blue; female of a darker brown. Under side ashy grey, bluish 
at the base. Fore wings with a central black streak, and a 
row of pale-edged small black spots beyond it. Hind wings 
with a faint central dark streak, and from six to twelve black 
dots, which are sometimes ringed with whitish. 

Variable in size,—some specimens not being much more 
than half the normal dimensions,—and also in the number 
of spots on the under side, which is occasionally almost imma- 
culate. There is also local variation in the colour of the 
upper side in the male, the suffusion of blue being decidedly 
greater in those from the north and west of Ireland. 

End of May and through June. 


Larva, when full grown, one-third of an inch in length. 
Dorsal region much rounded, and studded with raised dots 
bearing longish hairs or bristles, those on each side of the 
dorsal line so elevated as to give it a depressed appearance. 
A lateral ridge hides the feet and makes the ventral region 
appear flattened. Colour pinkish or brownish pink; dorsal 
line darker; sub-dorsal lines composed of oblique brown 
dashes ; lateral ridge with a whitish stripe, which is continued 
round the anal extremity. When young, deeper flesh colour, 
or brownish chocolate, with the markings similar. On 
Anthyllis vulneraria (Ladies’ Finger or Kidney Vetch), on the 
flower head, eating through the calyx and corolla, and 
devouring the immature seed-vessel. It feeds in the latter 
part of June and through July, then retires to the under side 
of some neighbouring object, where it settles down, remaining 
in the same place, without change, through the rest of the 
summer, autumn, and winter, and until May of the following 
year (in confinement until June), before changing to pupa, 
which state lasts about three weeks. (Hellins and Buckler.) 
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Pura hairy, plump, blunt, and rounded at both ends; 
convex on the back; tip of abdomen bent under. Whitish- 
grey, minutely dotted with black, having a black dorsal 
stripe and subdorsal dashes. Entirely unattached, and closely 
resembling a stony particle on the chalky soil. (Hellins 
and Buckler.) 

The habit of the larva of this species —of feeding up 
rapidly and remaining unchanged for nine or ten months— 
accords closely with that of many seed-feeding Tortrices. 

On the Continent it is considered to be double-brooded, and 
it has been so recorded in this country, but evidence appears 
to be wanting. Yet it is far from improbable that, on some 
of the very warm chalky hillsides of the South Coast, speci- 
mens of a second generation may occasionally appear in 
August. <Anthyllis, where bitten down by sheep, throws up 
fresh shoots and blossoms late, so that food for a late brood of 
larvee may not be wanting. 

Extremely local, loving warm hollows and sunny sheltered 
spots, such as old chalk pits and limestone quarries, occurring 
year after year, commonly, in exactly the same spot of a few 
yards in extent, though perhaps hardly to be found for miles 
around. On the warm slopes of the chalk hills of the 
Southern counties, however, it is very generally distributed, 
though even here it will resort to any slight ditch, or hollow 
full of flowers, to the exclusion of the surrounding more 
open ground. Very scarce in the Eastern counties; widely 
distributed but local in the Midland and Western, even to 
Devon, and in Wales, where chalk or limestone is found ; 
also in extremely restricted localities in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cumberland, and Durham, and in various places in Scotland, 

extending as far north as Aberdeen. In Ireland, it is much 
- more plentiful, especially on the limestone of the west and on 
the coast hills near Belfast, and even frequents the sandhills 
of the Dublin coast. 

Widely distributed in Europe and Asia. 
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8. P. Acis, Schif.; semiargus, Staud. Cat—Ex- 
panse, 1} inch. Male purplish-blue, with narrow dark 
brown margin. Female brown. ~Under side light brown, 
with a row of minute black spots. 

Male, purplish-blue with brown nervures, and the hind 
margin narrowly dark brown; cilia white. Female, brown, 
with a few blue scales at the base, and a faint central blackish 
spot on the fore wings; cilia greyish-white. Under side of 
male, pale greyish-brown, bluish at the base ; fore wings with a 
central black streak, edged with white, followed by an irregular 
row of very small white-ringed black spots on both fore and hind 
wings. There is also a minute black ocellated spot near the base 
of the hind wings. Female, pale golden brown, with the spots 
similar, and, in addition, a central white-margined black streak 
on the hind wings’ Apparently not variable in this country. 

June and July. 


Larva covered with fine yellowish-green hair, with darker 
stripes on the back and sides; head, feet, and stigmata dark 
brown. On Anthyllis vulneraria in August and September. 
(Kirby.) 

This species has, apparently, always been somewhat scarce 
in this country, or, at least, exceedingly local. Now, there is 
much reason to fear that it has become entirely extinct with 
us. Haworth (1803) mentions it as a species of great rarity, 
giving Norfolk and Yorkshire as localities ; and Lewin, who 
took it near Bath, was of the same opinion. But when 
Stephens wrote (about 1828) either it had greatly increased in 
numbers, or its favourite localities had become much better 
known, and he speaks of it as occurring in chalky districts in 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Yorkshire.and Dorsetshire, as well as 
in Surrey and Hants. The Rev. W.'T. Bree, a few years later, 
pointed out that it was not confined to chalky districts, but 
widely distributed, ‘‘ seeming to delight in woody situations 
abounding in grass.” He found it at Coleshill, Warwickshire. 
In this and other localities near Birmingham it is said to have 
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been exterminated by makers of insect-pictures. Mr. Edward 
Newman took several specimens in afield on his father’s farm, 
a few miles from Leominster, Herefordshire, in June 1832, 
and found it there in the following years. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
however, searched the same locality about the year 1856, and, 
with her children, in many subsequent years, but was never 
rewarded by the sight of a single specimen. 

Mr. R.C. L. Perkins tells me that it was at one time found 
near Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, and his father 
states that it was not uncommon there up to the year 1858, 
and occurred elsewhere in that county, and in Somerset, but 
has not been seen there since. The Rev. J. Greene took it 
on the Cotswolds in 1849—two specimens only. The late 
Mr. Bond recollected it as occurring commonly near Cam- 
bridge many years ago. ‘The last stragglers in that locality 
seem to haye been captured about 1857-8. It has also been 
recorded from the New Forest by the late Mr. J. C. Dale; but 
probably its most prolific locality was in the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Dale’s home, Glanville’s Wootton, Dorsetshire. ‘There 
it was plentiful, in several restricted spots, in certain years, up 
to 1835, and was found in greatly diminished numbers until 
1841, at which date it seems to have died out. Mr. C. W. 
Dale furnishes dates and particulars of its occurrences there, 
from which it is evident that it was most irregular, and 
sometimes extremely scarce. The very few decent specimens 
which I am fortunate enough to possess were taken in this 
favoured locality by the Rev. Henry Burney at that time, 
and given to me after a lapse of nearly half a century. But 
the species was to be found more recently in the north-east 
and also in the west. As late as 1864 Mr. S. Hudson con- 
tinued to find it, though not commonly, at Epworth, in the 
north of Lincolnshire. He wrote in the Zoologist for that 
year: “I find it in meadows, but they are of large extent ; 
and the insect appearing just before the grass is ready 
for the mower, prevents a proper search from being made 
for it.” This seems to be the latest record of the insect 
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from that district. Its last retreat appears to have been in 
South Wales, where at one time it must have been common. 
In the Jntelligencer for 1859, Mr. T. Parry, of Merthyr, 
states: “In 1835, 1836, and 1837, I could take it in plenty, 
but have never seen the species since.” In 1874, 1875, and 
1877, specimens in small numbers appear to have been taken 
at Penarth, near Cardiff; and in 1871 Mr. A. EH. Hudd met 
with half a dozen near Llantrissant, Glamorganshire. Sub- 
sequently, | wrote to Mr. Evan John, of Llantrissant, who 
replied that he had seen in all about twenty specimens in 
different localities, but that it unfortunately occurred only in 
the uncut meadows, and that, as the farmers objected to having 
the grass trodden down, the butterfly was difficult to obtain. 
Mr. Hudd thinks that the eggs and young larve are de- 
stroyed in the haymaking, and probably this is the case to 
some extent; but hay has been made from time immemorial, 
and some other cause must be looked for to account for the 
disappearance of this insect. ‘There are old records of it in 
Worcestershire and Sussex, and of one specimen in Suffolk. 
Mr. C. W. Dale appears to furnish the most recent records of 
captures, He says that twelve were taken in Glamorganshire 
in 1876, and one in 1877 ; also that one was captured in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Tenby in 1885! This last statement is 
somewhat startling to one who knows the neighbourhood of 
Tenby as well as I do, and seems to require confirmation. 

Abroad, its range is extensive, comprehending great part 
of Hurope, and of the more temperate portions of Asia. 


9, P. Arion, Z.—Expanse, 1} inch. Dark blue, mar- 
gined with blackish-brown and having black spots on the 
upper side of the fore wings. 

Rich dark blue; costal margin pale grey ; hind margins 
blackish-brown. Fore wings with a rounded or elongated 
black central spot, and, beyond it, a row of from three to 
six wedge-shaped black spots. Hind wings with a central 
black streak, followed by a row of three or four small obscure 
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black spots, and a row of the same along the hind margin. 
Cilia of all the wings whitish. Sexes similar. 

Under side brownish-grey. Fore wings with one or two 
central black spots, and a row beyond, all pale-ringed ; hind 
margin with a triple row of obscure black spots, the first row 
the largest, the third small and invading the cilia. Hind 
wings with a pale-ringed central black streak, surrounded 
by about a dozen pale-ringed black spots. in irregular lines ; 
hind margin with two rows of black spots or dots. Cilia 
whitish with blackish dashes. 

Variable in the number and size of the black spots of the 
upper side; those of the fore wings being often partially 
obliterated, or, on the other hand, enlarged, lengthened, or 
almost coalescing; those of the hind wings much more 
fugitive, and in some cases imperceptible. The breadth of 
the blackish-brown margin also varies greatly, as does the 
size of the spots of the under side. Perhaps the most rare 
aberration which has come under my notice is a specimen 
totally devoid of spots on the upper side, which is in the 
collection of Mr. 8. J. Capper, of Liverpool. As far as is 
ascertained the variations are nct confined to particular 
localities, but are coincident with the range of the species. 

On the wing in June, and early in July. 

No complete history of the larva appears to exist. 

Mr. E. Dembski stated in the Fntomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine for 1869, that he watched the butterflies, and saw 
them depositing eggs on the blossoms of wild thyme (7hymus 
serpyllum), and collected a number of the eggs; that they 
were oblong and destitute of ribs, and either yellow-orange 
or white ; and that the young larve emerged in a week and 
fed up rapidly, exposed, on the flowers of the same plant. 
He described these larvee as “ onisciform, slightly flattened 
on the sides, the back rather convex ; head small, black or 
blackish-brown ; body greenish ; dorsal and sub-dorsal lines 
represented by a row of three black dotsin the middle of each 
segment ; legs almost imperceptible.” But Mr. Doubleday 
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pointed out that the eggs of this butterfly were known to 
be round, rather flattened on the top, and pale blue, and 
suggested that Mr. Dembski had been misled by the eggs 
of some other insect. From his description of the larvee this 
appears extremely probable—moreover, no further notice as 
to the rearing of these larvee is to be found. Mr. W. Buckler 
made repeated attempts to rear it, obtaining eggs from 
Messrs. Marsden and Merrin, of Gloucester, but with no 
success. The most detailed record appears to be that by 
Mr. Porritt, who obtained larvee from ova, and kept them 
feeding for a fortnight, at the end of which time he describes 
them as one-sixth of an inch long, stout, but with a very 
small head, which was shining brown ; general colour dirty 
pink; second segment with a dull black, dorsal, plate-like 
mark; dorsal line broad and conspicuous, rust-coloured ; body 
sparingly clothed with light brown hairs. At this age, after 
the first moult, they died. The Rey. J. Hellins also obtained 
larvee from eggs, and reported them to be looking like very 
small pinkish-brown maggots, but had no further success, and 
Mr. C. W. Dale’s experience appears to have been similar, 
except that he describes the larva as being at first of a dull 
green colour. The eggs are hatched in July or August, the 
young larvee feed in the blossoms of the thyme, which would 
soon fade, and the probability is that they naturally cease 
to feed after the first moult, settling down for hybernation in 
August, and feeding up in the spring. 


The Pura appears to be quite unknown. 


This also is a rapidly disappearing species in this country. 
Formerly it was widely distributed, and is recorded from the 
cliffs near Dover, from Winchester, Bedford, and even North 
Wales; also from Marlborough Downs, and other localities in 
Wiltshire, and from the hills near Bath. Its most noted 
locality for many years, however, was at Barnwell Wold, and 
in the adjoining parts of Northamptonshire, where it was dis- 
covered by the Rev. W. Bree, of Polebrook, before the year 1840, 
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Mr. C. A. Briggs tells me that it was still to be found there 
in 1859, and that Archdeacon Bree was well acquainted with 
various localities in that district in which it had not been 
hunted down—as it certainly had been at Barnwell Wold— 
but that the terribly wet season of 1860 appears to have 
exterminated it all through that district, it not having been 
seen there since. A more recently discovered locality was on 
the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire, where it was taken in 
some numbers by the Gloucester entomologists. Mr. Herbert 
Goss also tells, in the Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, how he 
made its acquaintance there in 1876, first in an old disused 
quarry, afterwards in the open glades of an extensive beech 
wood, where was an abundance of flowers, wild thyme 
especially, and where aion was comparatively common. 
He says that there was no probability of mistaking it for 
any other species, its larger size, dark iron-blue colour, and 
somewhat heavy wobbling flight sufficiently distinguishing it. 
Also that it naturally flies more in the manner of Hpinephile 
Tithonus or hyperanthus than in that of its congeners, but 
when pursued or frightened, is sufficiently strong on the 
wing. Very fond of resting upon, and extracting honey 
from, the blossoms of wild thyme. In 1877 Mr. Goss again 
found it commonly, but in 1883 not a specimen could be met 
with in twelve days’ search, and the species was then supposed 
to have been exterminated in the Cotswold district—it was 
suggested, by the farmers, who make a practice of burning 
the dead grass on the hills in the early spring ; but Mr. Goss 
points out that this practice of burning dead grass has 
obtained from time immemorial, and can hardly be the sole 
cause of its destruction. Moreover the butterfly was again 
found by him in the same district in very small numbers at 
the end of June 1890, and should not yet be despaired of. 
Mr. Herbert Marsden contributed some interesting notes 
upon it in this locality in the same periodical for 1884, 
showing how great was the fluctuation in numbers, according 
tothe weather, In 1868 and 1869, in fine seasons, it increased 
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greatly, and 1870 was the most prolific year known ; a thousand 
specimens might have been taken. 1876-7 were good seasons, 
but in the following (wet) years they steadily decreased, and 
the last he had then seen were in 1880. Major Still tells me 
that it was,at one time, found commonly in some veryrestricted 
localities in the neighbourhood of Langport, Somerset, and 
that it was collected there by the late Mr. J. C. Dale, but 
there is no recent record for that district. The wild hills of 
the South Devon coast near Kingsbridge, Bolt Head, &c., 
were long favoured haunts of this species. Mr. H. Nicholls 
records, in the Hntomologist, its abundance there from 1856 
to 1875, and says that it had a curious habit, when frightened, 
of dashing into one of the numerous bushes of furze (Ulea 
Luropeus) and hiding itself in the middle thereof, from which 
secure retreat it could not be induced to emerge. Mr. G. C. 
Bignell, who took it freely in the same district, says: “It is 
conspicuous when on the wing, from its dark colour. The 
females are very partial to the flowers of the wild thyme, on 
which they deposit their eggs, and on the nectar of which 
they also feed. It has been exterminated from its old locality 
on Bolt Head by the practice of the farmers of burning the 
furze every year.” It is said, however, still to exist in a few 
localities in both South and North Deyon, and was found last 
year (1891) in Cornwall, from which county a box of very 
fine and beautiful specimens was exhibited at the meeting 
of the Entomological Club, by the captors, Messrs. Water- 
house. It is hardly necessary to say that the exact localities 
of recent captures have not been divulged. For this reason, 
and because suitable wild ground exists in great plenty in the 
extreme south-west, to which it seems to be retiring, there is 
hope that this, our largest Polyommatus, will not, for some 
years at least, be finally exterminated in this country. 
Abroad its range is very wide in Europe and Asia. The 
late Professor Zeller wrote to the Zoologist, that in the 
plains he found it plentifully in moist open meadows, at the 
foot of the wooded hills, where, however, Thymus serpyllum 
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was quite abundant; but that at Glogau, Frankfort, and 
Meseritz, he found it frequenting dry fir forests, on the most 
barren and sandy ground, among Vaccinum, mosses, and 
straggling plants of wild thyme; the latter displaying plenty 
of blossoms, upon which arion could be found, in company 
with other species, in multitudes, feeding upon the nectar. 
At night it would repose between the needle-leaves of some 
fir-bush, when it might rather easily be seen. He also 
lamented that, relying upon the certainty of being able to 
find it, he had deferred from year to year to look for the 
larva, until his own removal to Stettin deprived him of the 
opportunity, and thus the larva remained undescribed. 


The species which I have retained in the well-known 
genus Polyommatus have been subdivided into new genera 
for convenience in the classification of the multitude of species 
found throughout the world, but the generic distinctions are 
slight, and it has seemed unnecessary to adopt them for our 
very few species. 


Family 4. ERYCINIDA. 


Antennz short and slender, with a rather broad, distinct 
club. First pair of legs imperfect in the male, fully developed 
in the female. Fore wings with tolerably straight costal and 
hinder margins, and blunt apex. 


Larva short, somewhat onisciform. 


Pura short and blunt, attached by the tail and a central 
girth. 
A family of extremely wide distribution, especially in 


tropical regions of both the old and new worlds, but of which 
a single species only is found in Europe. 
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Genus |. Nemeobius. 


Antenne slender, with a short broad club. Fore wings 
with straight margins, and slightly rounded apex. Wings 
blackish-brown, with tawny markings. 


1. N. Lucina, /.—Hxpanse, 1} inch. Small—blackish- 
brown, chequered with tawny spots. 

Male, fore wings with the base broadly blackish-brown 
dusted with reddish, the nervures and two indented trans- 
verse bands black, and the interspaces bright reddish-tawny ; 
costa reddish-brown, with two yellowish streaks, parallel to 
it, beyond the middle; hind margin blackish, preceded by a 
row of black dots. Hind wings blackish-brown, nervures 
blacker, three reddish-tawny spots in the middle, and a 
double row of crescentic spots of the same colour along the 
hind margin. Cilia white, with broad blackish dashes. 
Female similar, with the tawny spots larger and _ slightly 
paler. Under side of fore wings fulvous, paler in the middle, 
with dark nervures, and tawny suffusion at the base and 
along the costa; a partial band of black spots in the middle, 
another beyond, and dots of the same before the hind mar- 
gin; apical portion with a few whitish spots. Hind wings 
reddish tawny with black nervures and two transverse bands 
of silvery-white spots, one near the base, the other in the 
middle ; and a row of black spots in fulvous rings before the 
hind margin. Cilia white, sharply chequered with dark brown. 

Antenne black, with white rings. 

Not usually variable. Dr. Mason, however, has a beautiful 
female aberration in which the usually dark spaces, bands, 
and nervures are of an exceedingly pale brown, suffused with 
fulvous so as to be comparatively indistinct; Mr. Sydney 
Webb has a male in which the basal portion of the fore wings 
is pale, and the first transverse dark band absent. 

End of May and June. 


Larva dingy olive colour; dorsal line blackish or very dark 
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olive, much darker at the centre of each segment; subdorsal 
lines oblique, dark olive, with a dull yellow spot on the hinder 
part of each segment. A largish orange-coloured tubercular 
spot, surmounted by a tuft of reddish-orange hairs, is on each 
segment on each side of the dorsal line, and a similar smaller 
spot below the subdorsal line. Spiracular line indistinct, 
olive in front, dull yellow behind. Spiracles black. Head 
reddish-yellow. (H. H. Crewe.) 

On cowslip (Primula veris), feeding on the under side of 
the leaves, eating holes in them; also on primrose (Primula 
vulgaris). 

Middle of June to August. 

Pura pale straw colour, with a double row of dorsal black 
spots and three rows of the same on each side, the middle 
row the smallest; upper border of wing cases black, and two 
black bands across the front of the thorax. (Crewe.) 

In the pupa state through the winter. 


A very pretty little butterfly, widely distributed, occurring 
only in woods, and loving sheltered sunny spots at the bottom 
of hollows and valleys, and broad, sheltered wood paths. 
Here it flits about over the lower underwood, constantly re- 
turning to the same spot, and settling on the same favourite 
bush, or even on the same twig. So strong is the liking of 
the insect for some particular resting-place, such as a little 
oak sapling, three feet high, in a flowery corner, that when 
one specimen is captured another will take its place in a few 
hours, and this may be continued day after day. Although 
resting at so short a distance from the ground, it is very little 
attracted by flowers, the only kind which appears to be at all 
favoured being the blossom of ELuphorbia amygdaloides (wood 
spurge), and this only occasionally. On the Continent it is 
said to be double-brooded, the second emergence taking place 
in August. In this connection it is curious to find that pup 
here, kept indoors in a cold place, produce the butterflies right 
through the winter. 
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Probably to be found in all large woods in the southern 
half of England, and in some of them—the New Forest 
especially—abundantly. Also plentiful in Northampton- 
shire, but has died out from some of its former localities in 
Essex, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. Found in extremely 
restricted localities in Derbyshire, North Wales, Lincolnshire, 
and Yorkshire; and more plentifully in North Lancashire and 
Cumberland. In Scotland the only recorded locality is near 
Dumfries. A widely distributed species in Europe, but 
apparently not found elsewhere. This is very remarkable, 
taking into consideration that it is the only species of the 
family known to occur in Europe. It is indeed a singularly 
lonely species, having no near allies, nor bearing any resem- 
blance to the vast majority of the exotic species of its family. 
In colour and markings it closely resembles the Fritillaries 
of the genus Melitwa. 


Family 5. APATURIDZ. 


Antenne long, with a stout, distinct club. First pair of 
legs imperfect in both sexes, slender, fringed, not tufted. 
Wings large and strong. Hind margin of fore wings 
concave; of hind wings scalloped, or furnished with tails. 
(This last character does not occur in the British species.) 


Larva smooth, slug-lke, the head ornamented with 
projecting tubercles, like antennze. 


Pura stout in the middle; suspended by the tail only. 


Genus 1. APATURA. 


Antenne long, and having a long club. ‘Thorax stout. 
Fore wings slightly hollowed at the hind margin. Hind 
wings somewhat produced at the anal angle, and with an 
ocellated spot near it. 
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1. A. iris, /.—KExpanse 2} to 3 inches. Dark brown ; 
fore wings with a white central band, and white spots; hind 
wings having one black spot, ringed with orange. Upper 
side of the male shot with brilliant purple. 

Hind margin of hind wings scalloped ; of fore wings slightly 
so. Dark brown, clouded with blackish. Fore wings of the 
male with a row of three white spots before the middle, the 
second one being crescentic ; an oblique row of five beyond the 
middle, and two small ones near the apex. Hind wings with a 
central white band, which tapers off to a point, below which 
is a blue-centred, orange-ringed, black spot. Anal angle 
with two orange streaks or dashes. Parallel with the hind 
margin of fore and hind wings is a cloudy, faintly orange- 
grey, stripe, interrupted by the darker nervures. Cilia ex- 
tremely short, whitish, interrupted with dark brown. Whole 
upper surface of all the wings shot with brilliant purple. 
Female larger, browner, destitute of the purple flush, with 
the white markings similar but broader, and an additional 
white dot near the hind margin of the fore wing. 

Under side.—F ore wings richly marbled with reddish cho- 
colate, blackish, and grey; having the white spots as on the 
upper side, and two black ones near the costal margin; also, 
near the anal angle, a blue spot, ringed with black, and 
enclosed in a broad rust-coloured circle, which is- broken by 
two of the white spots. Hind wings pale olive brown, with 
broad, somewhat wedge-shaped, central white stripe, edged 
inside, and broadly outside, with chocolate. At the lower 
extremity of this outer chocolate stripe is the orange-ringed 
black spot, as on the upper side, but with a larger blue pupil. 
There is also a dusky, pale, submarginal band to all the wings. 
Extreme anal angle orange. 

Usually a constant species in colour and markings, such 
rare variation as occurs being shown in the depth of the 
ground colour and in the obliteration of white markings. 
This last phase of variation is known under the name of 
var. Lole. 
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Mr. Sydney Webb has a male with some of the white spots 
faintly indicated on the fore wings, the rest, and the white 
stripe of the hind wings, totally obliterated ; and others which, 
having the hind wings normal, show only a spot or two of 
white on the fore. Mr. 8. Stevens has one of a dark brown 
and another nearly black, in both of which the central white 
markings are obliterated. In all these the orange-ringed 
black spot of the hind wings is unaffected, but a similar 
variety in Mr. 8, J. Capper’s collection has even this marking 
greatly obscured. Mr. Herbert Goss has a handsome specimen, 
in which the chocolate stripe which lies outside the white 
band of the hind wings beneath, is visible also in the upper 
side. Myr. Webb has one from Chichester, in which the 
usually white spots are of a buff colour; while some of the 
Northamptonshire specimens show a strange alteration in 
shape, the fore wings being retuse, and the apex shortened. 

On the wing in July. 


Larva 2 inches in length, shaped like a slug; thickest 
in the middle, somewhat tapering to the head, which is 
ornamented with a pair of long straight tentacles, or horns, 
and still more tapering to the tail, which is prolonged into 
a slightly forked point. Light green, with numerous trans- 
verse rows of pale yellow dots, among which, and especially 
toward the hinder portion, are still more abundant minute 
black dots. Tentacles pale yellowish, tipped with reddish, 
and with a reddish-yellow stripe proceeding from each of 
them to the dorsal region. Spiracular line pale green or 
yellowish; above it, on each side, is a row of six oblique 
yellow stripes edged with reddish. Sometimes a pair of 
faintly yellowish longitudinal lines is visible on the back. 
Anal points whitish, under surface very pale green. 

On sallow (Salix caprea). August until June. 


Pupa short and very thick, with the back angulated to a 
hump, head forked. Suspended by the tail to the under side 


of a sallow leat. June. 
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No less than nine figures of the larva and two of the pupa 
_ of this species are given in the late Mr. Buckler’s work, as pub- 
lished by the Ray Society, the attitudes of the larvae being 
most striking. Indeed, the singularity of the creature has in- 
spired several writers to supply extremely detailed accounts. 
Mr. A. B. Farn furnishes in Zhe Entomologist an especially 
accurate and natural life-history. He covered a sallow bush 
with a huge bag of leno, placed therein three captured female 
butterflies, fed them with the juice of crushed raspberries, and 
obtained eggs, which were laid on the upper sides of the leaves. 
The infant larvee were of a sap-green, with large, round, dark 
brown heads. Ten days later the first moult occurred, and, 
with the new skin, the tentacles upon the head suddenly 
appeared, one third as long as the body and studded with 
short spines. ‘The tentacles, however, did not grow in the 
same proportion as the body. On emergence from the egg, 
each larva took possession of the upper side of the tip of a 
leaf, where it spun a small silken carpet, leaving it to feed at 
the side of the leaf, and returning always to rest. 

Towards the end of October the larvae, having then moulted 
twice, crawled down from the leaves, and each spun a little 
silken mat at the fork of a twig with the main branch, and 
upon this settled down for hybernation, the tentacles being 
placed close together and pointing forward, and the whole 
body having become a dirty brownish-green colour, resembling 
that of the sallow stem. In this position they remained until 
April, but all had recommenced feeding by the 12th of that 
month. Harly in May a third change of skin was accom- 
plished, and they had assumed a lighter green colour, with 
the dots and oblique lines which give them such a marvellous 
resemblance to the leaf of sallow upon which they repose. 
In the middle of June the pupa state was assumed, the pupa 
being attached to the under side of a leaf, which the larva 
has previously and most carefully bound and firmly attached 
to the stem, so that it could not fall. Even the edge of the 
leaf was slightly fixed to the pad of silk so carefully arranged 
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for the final change. Of fourteen larve thus reared, 
Mr. Farn found that two-thirds produced male butterflies. 
Mr. Buckler states that for a day or two after each moult the 
larva was very pale, and the colour of the under side of the 
sallow leaf, at which time it remained underneath the leaf, 
but when the brighter green appeared it returned to the upper 
side. 

When well grown, each larva would carpet an entire 
leaf on the upper side with silk, and generally move to 
another leaf to feed, returning to its favourite spot to rest. 
The pupa is in colour singularly like the leaf to which it is 
suspended. 

The male is an exceedingly bold, swift, and powerful 
insect ; not destitute of curiosity, as it will sometimes fly 
across a field to look at an intruder; and when struck at 
with a net, will more frequently fly at—and past—its assailant 
than from him, a manceuvre which it performs with entire 
security. It is of an aspiring disposition. Its native sallow 
is far beneath its notice. It loves to sit on the outside 
branches of tall oaks, upon the leaves, now and then flying, 
with great ease and grace, around and over the trees, and 
even, if it meets with another male, engages in a trial of 
strength, soaring to a great height in the air. Its partiality 
to a particular branch or twig is so great that, when one is 
caught, another will quickly occupy the same place. Mr. 
Tugwell has taken half a dozen in succession from the same 
branch, and has known dozens to be secured from it in differ- 
ent years. It sits on the outside of the favourite twig, head 
outwards, and when struck at flies straight up, but boldly 
returns to the same place, and has even been known to settle 
on the entangled net! But it is not exclusively attached to 
oaks. ‘Tall hazels and chestnuts are equally appreciated. 
if they happen to skirt a wood on the crest of a hill. It 
is, however, exclusively attached to woods and their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. In wet and stormy weather it has 
been found at rest upon the trunks of the trees about which 
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it flew in the sunshine. “Sugar” when smeared upon the 
trunks, to attract noctuze on the previous night, is some- 
times appreciated by it in the daytime. Its taste, however, is 
generally for something more highly flavoured. Dead animals; 
the reverse of sweet, whether nailed up in the gamekeeper’s 
“museum” or laid purposely in a woodland path, are decidedly 
appreciated, and have led many a brilliant Emperor into the 
net, which would not readily have reached him in his proper 
haunts. He is even accused of a taste for matters still more 
offensive, and the savoury (!) smell of a pigstye is sometimes 
an irresistible attraction. His singular fondness for putrid 
animal substances was noticed as long ago as 1857, when 
some interesting remarks on the subject appeared in the 
Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer, by Mr. W. Sturgess, of 
Kettering, Northamptonshire, as follows:—“ You may 
judge how agreeably surprised I was to learn, one scorching 
day in July, that his majesty had been caught regaling him- 
self upon the imperial delicacies of dead stoats, weasels, «c., 
hanging upon some low bushes as a terror to evil-doers. I 
need scarcely say that I did not neglect the first opportunity 
of visiting the spot, and had the satisfaction of seeing, within 
the space of an hour, three Emperors descend from their 
thrones to feed upon these delicious viands.” ‘The result of 
captures by this method is, from July 11th to 24th, eighty 
specimens. The experiment was tried in a wood of some 1300 
acres, where A. iris appeared to be plentiful. The keeper 
kindly consented to nail a portion of rabbit-skin and the 
wing of a bird on the end of his house; a similar bait was 
placed on a lime-heap about a dozen yards distant, with 
result as given above. ‘The simplicity of this method 
of capture gives it a great advantage over the ordinary 
one” [by means of a net at the end of a long rod or 
pole], ‘‘to say nothing of its being the more prolific of the 
two. A great objection to the usual method is the length 
of time the insect must remain struggling in the net, which 
is almost sure to damage its delicate plumage, if not already 
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injured by its strong dashing flight and habit of flapping its 
wings together with a sharp jerking motion when walking. 
So delicate indeed is the insect, that out of the eighty 
captured not one could be pronounced really fine, though not 
suffered to struggle half the time necessary when an Emperor 
net is used.” The Emperor net has not been superseded, 
however, by this method of attraction, for the very good 
reason that the latter is not always efficacious, the taste of 
the insect’ appearing to vary according to the greater or less 
dryness of the season. In my own experience this method 
of capture has been a failure. In very hot and dry weather 
a wet spot on the ground is sometimes appreciated; and 
abroad, in drier and warmer climates, this butterfly is a 
constant frequenter of such patches of moisture. 

The female seems to have none of these vagrant and 
objectionable tastes. She flies comparatively little, and, when 
seen, is generally near or among the sallows upon which her 
eggs will be laid. Her flight is sufficiently powerful, but, 
passing just over the tops of the undergrowth, she is quickly 
lost sight of. 

This species is found in all our southern and south- 
western counties, as far west as Devonshire; also in the 
eastern counties, and the Midlands, wherever large woods 
exist; indeed, often more plentifully in the Midland counties 
than in the south, being actually scarce in the New Forest. 
In Wales it is found in Monmouthshire, and has been 
reported even from Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire. Hereford- 
shire appears to be its limit towards the north-west, but in 
the east it is found as far north as Lincolnshire, and, as I 
understand from Canon Fowler, in some localities not un- 
commonly. It is nowhere more plentiful apparently than 
in some of the great woods of Northamptonshire and the 
“ Dukeries.” 


[A. ilia, Hii)—In the year 1872 a specimen of this 
species was brought to the British Museum for identification, 
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It was stated to have been captured, in the larva state, on 
oak, in Berkshire, in August 1869, by a young gentleman 
whose name was given; also that it had remained a long time 
in pupa before producing the butterfly. This specimen was 
afterwards seen by the late Mr. H. Doubleday, who recognised 
it as belonging to a variation of A. i/ia of Asiatic range—not 
Huropean—and further pointed out that in several particulars 
of food, time of capture, and duration of pupa state, the account 
given was totally at variance with the known habits of the 
species. No cause for suspicion appeared as to the bona fides 
of either the captor or the gentleman who introduced it to 
public notice at the Museum, but it is impossible to avoid the 
conviction that some accidental confusion had arisen with 
regard to the specimen in the three years between the 
reported rearing and the date of identification. No reason 
exists for believing this to be a British species. | 


Family 6. DANAIDZ, 


Antenne long, thickened gradually, and with a long club. 
First pair of legs imperfect in both sexes. Fore wings ample, 
with apex produced, and hind margin concave. Hind wings 
rounded. 


Genus 1. DANAIS. 


Antenne long, with a long slender club. Fore wings 
ample, with the apex elongated, and hind margin deeply 
concave. Hind wings slightly scalloped. 


Larva cylindrical, head smaller; on the back of the 
anterior segments are slender, flexible tentacles, and on 
the hinder segments, others, shorter. 


Pupa narrowed suddenly behind, suspended by the tail. 
( Lang.) 
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1. D. Archippus, fab.; plexippus, L.—Expanse 4. 
inches. Tawny, with black nervures, and white-spotted 
black hind margin. 

Tawny, with nervures and margins black. Fore wings with 
the apical region to the middle of the costa also blackish, and 
enclosing six or seven irregular white spots slightly tinged 
with reddish, and usually three, more or less distinct, ovate, 
fulvous blotches between nervures. Fore and hind wings with 
a broad black band to the hind margins, enclosing a con- 
tinuous double row of white, or yellowish-white, small spots. 

Female similar, slightly paler, but the nervures broadly 
suffused with dark scales. The larger whitish spots sometimes 
yellow. 

Under side of the fore wings similar to the upper, except 
that there is a broad blotch, composed of oblong cream- 
coloured spots, before the apex; of hind wings shining pale 
ochreous or buff, with black nervures, and the black margin 
spotted as on the upper side. 

August, September, and October. 


Larva cylindrical ; black; transversely striped throughout 
with yellow and white bands, and having two long, black, 
slender, soft, but upraised, fleshy tentacles, pointing for- 
wards, on the second segment, and two more, not so long, on 
the twelfth, pointing backwards. When very young, pale 
greenish ; quite cylindrical, the tentacles not developed, but 
indicated as black points. As it grows the stripes begin to 
appear, and after the first moult the tentacles are noticeable, 
and become longer at each change of skin. They are shed 
with the skin, the new ones being found at first after the 
moult to be mere soft knobs, which very soon unfold, and 
swell into their proper form. 

On Aselepias. May and August, or even all through the 
summer. (Riley.) 


Pura large and very stout. without projections, except a 
distinct rim, or projecting edge, having a milled appearance 
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round the first segment of the abdomen. The abdominal 
portion is the thickest, the segments being drawn so closely 
together that this part of the pupa is less than one-half the 
length of the thoracic portion. Colour clear pale green, with 
markings of golden and ivory black. (Riley.) 

These particulars respecting the larva and pupa are obtained 
from an article by Professor C. V. Riley in the Report of the 
Missouri State Entomological Department for 1871. He says 
that in that part of North America the insect is double- 
brooded, the butterflies emerging in June and July, and 
again in September and October, in plenty, flying until late 
in the autumn, and the females hybernating, and laying 
their eggs in the spring. He says that the larva has a most 
nauseous scent, and that poultry will not eat it. Birds have 
been seen to catch, and immediately drop, the butterfly. The 
larva feeds freely upon Aselepias tuberosa, A. cwrassavica, 
A. cornuti, and A. purpurescens, but obstinately refuses 
A, phytolaccoides ; yet is said to eat Apocynum. He further 
says that it occurs commonly all over America, from Canada to 
the Amazons, and occasionally appears in great multitudes ; 
indeed that this is the case, almost every year, in some part 
ot the West. This occurs, generally, in the second brood, in 
September or October, and there are records of flights in 
such masses as to obscure the sun. 

One result, apparently, of this tendency to multiply into 
vast numbers has been a stimulus to migration. Mr. W. L. 
Distant, in the Transactions of the Entomological Society of 
London for 1877, draws attention to the fact that it had then, 
quite recently, spread from America over many of the islands 
of the Pacific, to Queensland and New Guinea, and on the 
other hand had reached the Azores ; and he enters rather fully 
into the possible means of its dispersal. He also refers to a 
paper by a German writer showing that it had reached 
Celebes. Lieut. Walker adds New Zealand, Norfolk Island, 
and Tasmania, and, in a letter just received, Amboyna and 


'Ternate. 
H 
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The first specimen seen on the Continent of Europe 
seems to have been taken in La Vendée, France, in 1877; 
and in 1886 three more were obtained, one at Gibraltar 
on October 24th, seen by Lieut. J. J. Walker in the hands 
of its captor; one at Oporto on September 29th, recorded 
by Mr. Herbert Goss, and now in his possession; and one 
at St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, on October 2nd, taken by 
Colonel Collings. More recently Mr. H. W. Vivian found it, 
I believe not uncommonly, in the Canaries, and very kindly 
brought me a specimen. 

The first record in this country was by Mr. J.T. D. (now Sir 
John) Llewellyn, who obtained one in 1876 near Neath, sitting 
upon a blossom of Seabiosa succisa in the sunshine, and so 
lazy that it was readily captured. This specimen is now in 
the British Museum at South Kensington. Another was 
taken on the 17th October of the same year at Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex, and a third at Poole, Dorset. The next 
specimens recorded appear to have been, one from near 
Maidstone, on September 21st, 1881; and one, settled on 
Centranthus ruber blossoms, at Ventnor, on the 12th 
September 1884. In the following year several were met 
with—two seen, and one captured, on September 21st, close 
to the Land’s End, Cornwall, by Mr. R. J. Anderson ; one in 
the previous month at Exmouth, seen and determined by the 
late Rev. J. Hellins; three taken, and another seen, on 
September 17th, 24th, and 29th, at Redruth, Cornwall; one 
in the same month, in a glen near the sea, at Parkstone, 
Dorset; and one each, taken or seen, at Poole, Plymouth, 
and Ventnor. In August 1886 one was taken at Swanage, 
and one near the Lizard, Cornwall; and in September 
another at Swanage, and one each at Bournemouth, Castle- 
martin near Pembroke, and Shanklin, Isle of Wight. In 
the corresponding month of the following year two were seen 
and one taken, at Worthing; and about this time one at 
Dartmouth, Devon. The only specimen since recorded was 
seen at Eastbourne, Sussex, on October 2nd, 1890, flying 
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about the front of the town, but, after being several times 
disturbed by passing vehicles, it flew out to sea, and dis- 
appeared. As far as I can ascertain, these are all the 
specimens recorded here. Probably they are all correctly 
named, indeed most have been seen by competent entomo- 
logists; but it has been stated that the allied D. chrysippus 
had been taken, and this rumour remains uncontradicted 
and unconfirmed. My own published requests for oppor- 
tunities of examining British specimens have resulted only 
in the loan by Mr. W. H. Tugwell, its present possessor, of 
the specimen taken in Cornwall by Mr. Anderson. I have 
examined the records with care. There is no cause whatever 
to suspect that the specimens were introduced into this 
country in the egg, larva, or pupa stage. There can be no 
doubt that they were genuine immigrants. No species of 
the food plant, Asclepias, is indigenous here, but two species, 
A. purpurescens and A. tuberosa, are cultivated as ornamental 
plants, and a faint hope has existed that the insect would 
establish itself with us; but there is no indication that this 
has taken place, and it is even possible that the migratory 
impulse may subside and that it may again become confined 
to more genial and suitable regions. 

It is a noble-looking insect, of great power of flight. The 
Rey. A. Fuller, of Pallant, Chichester, writes me that in 1884. 
being in Canada, he was much struck with its appearance as 
it dashed rapidly, horizontally, along, high up in the air, 
until on a sudden it would draw up its wings, and drop 
suddenly, almost like a kestrel, till it reached the ground, 
when it would skim off again, horizontally, but lazily, and 
soon settle on a bush, a flower, or even on the ground, 
frequently closing its wings over its body. Lieut. Mathew 
has stated that he has often seen it at sea flying at a great 
height above the ship, sometimes more than 200 miles from 
the nearest land. During a cruise between New Caledonia 
and the Solomon Islands specimens were to be seen passing 
over every day, as though a migration were taking place. Itis 
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curious to notice that all those found in the South Pacific 
were, as also are those which have reached this country, of 
the North American type. The Central American form, or 
variety Leucogyne, in which the marginal dots are suffused or 
obliterated, and the female often very pale; and the variety 
from Buenos Ayres, known as Hrippus—smaller, with brown 
nervures and large marginal spots—do not appear to be 
stirred by the same migratory impulse. The recent history 
of this insect seems to be unique in entomological annals. 
Some slight parallel may perhaps be suggested by the 
instances in which the stragglers of some swarm of locusts 
have reached these islands, but there is nothing to indicate, 
in their case, a journey greater than that from the North of 
Africa, while Danais archippus can only have reached us, 
apparently, directly from the other side of the Atlantic, 
whether by its own extraordinary power of flight and ata 
considerable elevation; or by the help of crossing vessels ; 
or by a longer route, with shorter sea passage, from Brazil, 
by the Cape de Verde Islands, the Canaries, and the south- 
east of Hurope. But the latter hypothesis is rendered im- 
probable by the fact that the North American form, only, 
has been found to have so migrated; while the former is 
greatly strengthened by the evidence of its enormous sweep 
of migration through the whole Pacific Ocean to New Zealand 
and ‘Tasmania. 


Family 7. NYMPHALIDZA. 


Antenne moderately slender, with stout, elongated, or 
spoon-shaped clubs. First pair of legs imperfect in both 
sexes, generally broadly fringed with hairs. Wings emargi- 
nate, rounded, or with blunt projections; robust, and usually 
brightly coloured. Hind wings with a hollow for the recep- 
tion of the abdomen. 


Lakv cylindrical, spiny. 
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Pur# angulated, often brilliantly metallic; suspended by 
the tail. 


Genus 1. LIMENITIS. 


Antenne with along slender club. Wings rounded, slightly 
emarginate, blackish or brown, with white markings. 


1. L. Sibylla, Z.—Expanse 2 to 24 inches. Black- 
brown, with a central white band crossed by black nervures. 
Under side marbled with fulvous, grey, bluish, and white. 

Black-brown, with a broad white central band from the 
costal margin of the fore wings almost to the dorsal margin 
of the hind, but broken in the middle of the fore wings, 
where is a small white spot, and also regularly divided by 
the nervures, which are blackish. Beyond it, towards the 
hind margin, all round, is a double row of very obscure 
round black spots. The fore wings have, in addition, a 
whitish spot in the discal cell, near the costa, two more near 
the apex, and one before the middle of the hind margin. 
Cilia of fore and hind wings scalloped with white. Female 
slightly larger and browner. 

Under side most exquisitely beautiful. The white markings 
of all the wings as on the upper side, but broader, and with 
additional white dashes before the margins; basal portions 
pale silvery blue-grey; the remainder banded and marbled 
with grey-brown, rusty brown, and orange-red, and haying 
twvo rows of blackish spots beyond the white band. 

Generally constant in colour and markings, variation, 
when it occurs, being usually in the direction of partial or 
total suppression of the white band and spots, and in such 
specimens there is occasionally suffusion or obscuration of the 
markings of the under side. A specimen in the collection of 
Mr. 8. Stevens is devoid of white markings on the upper 
side, the under being also much suffused with tawny, and 
the white stripe nearly obliterated. Mr. Sydney Webb has 
six specimens, all differing in degree of variation, One has 
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the wings of the right side above, wholly black ; another the 
right fore wing, the left having faintly whitish cloudy spots, 
and the hind wings two white spots in the middle ; it is also 
smeared and clouded with grey and tawny beneath; the 
rest have the markings in spots or partial bands in different 
stages of incompleteness. Mr. Briggs points out, from 
specimens in his own collection, that the last markings to 
disappear from the upper side are portions of the white band, 
the remains of white markings lying always in its area. 
Other blackened specimens are in the collections of Messrs. 
8. J. Capper and Herbert Goss. Most of these are from the 
New Forest, but some of the more striking are from Suffolk. 
June (end) and July. 


Larva 14 inch long, somewhat cylindrical, bright green, 
paler at the sides, the whole surface abundantly studded 
with minute yellowish dots. Dorsal region haying a double 
row of rather long and tapering, abundantly branched, 
spines, of which those on the third, fourth, and sixth segments 
are the longest. Spiracular line white, with a row of small 
similar spines above and below it. Beneath is a crimson or 
chocolate stripe along the base of the pro-legs. Head 
greenish, with the mouth and a stripe on each side of the 
face bright pink. The dorsal spines are yellowish, shading 
into crimson at the tips; the branches black. 

On honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymenum). September to 
May. 

When very young, reddish-brown. It grows but little in 
the autumn; and while still quite small prepares for hyber- 
nation, for which purpose it partially bites off a leaf of the 
honeysuckle, and securely fixes the partly detached portion 
by its edges to the stem with silk. The partially cut off 
leaf withers, and becomes of the same reddish-brown colour as 
the larva, which creeps inside the tent thus formed and there 
passes the winter in security. Early in April it bestirs itself, 
casts a skin, and begins to feed, growing rapidly, and again 
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changing a skin, when it appears of a brighter light brown, 
with the spiracular region yellowish, and it is not until the 
leaves are well out on its food-plant that, with another change 
of skin, it assumes its final beautiful green colour. When full 
fed it spins a pad of silk, generally on the under side of a leaf, 
but occasionally under a recumbent stem, and, suspended to the 
pad, assumes the pupa state. 


Pura extremely elegant in shape, angular, with projecting 
wing-sheaths in front, a prominent ridge on the back of the 
thorax, and behind this, on the back of the abdominal segment, 
a singular rounded projection like the high pommel ofa saddle, 
the projection being dark purple-brown and the ‘ seat” of the 
saddle bright green. The wing-sheaths are purplish-brown, as 
also are two projecting divergent points in front of the head ; 
the thorax being lighter olive-brown. Above the wing-sheaths 
is a brilliant golden streak, and golden or silvery spots are 
placed around the head, abdomen, and tail. 


I had the gratification, many years ago, of finding, in 
Woolmer Forest, Hants, the larvee from which Mr. Buckler 
made his exquisite drawings, and also the hybernaculum of a 
young larva. Honeysuckle grew there in great abundance, 
climbing the trees, and hanging in heavy masses from their 
branches. The laryz were not, however, easily to be found on 
these masses, seeming to prefer the long, slender, trailing 
stems which passed from one bush or tree to another. Here, 
in various sizes, they were feeding in May upon the leaves, 
and early in June pup were found in similar positions. A 
week or two later the butterflies were flying gracefully up and 
down the glades and woodpaths in all directions, or visiting 
the bramble blossoms in the more open spaces. 

The exquisite grace of flight in this species was the theme 
of our earlier writers, who related how still older entomolo- 
gists—then called ‘ Aurelians”—when prevented by the 
infirmities of age from capturing their favourites, would still 
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visit the woods in July for the purpose of watching their 
charming flight. This special grace seems to arise from the 
habit of the insect of sweeping down over the trees to near 
the ground, then rising a little, gliding into every opening, 
taking the curves of the branches and high bushes with the 
perfection of ease, sweeping rapidly away, or soaring over the 
trees, to return in a few minutes to the same spot, and go 
through similar evolutions, or perhaps to settle down and 
feed, with outspread wings, upon a bunch of bramble blossoms 
by the pathside. Unfortunately, this taste for brambles is 
not conducive to neatness, and the margins of its wings soon 
get torn, so that specimens, to be in perfection, must be 
secured very soon after emergence. It never seems to rest 
upon the ground, and rarely upon the blossoms of other plants, 
nor is it attracted by fcetid substances ; and its place of rest in 
cloudy weather or at night is on or under the leaves of trees 
or of the highest bushes. 

It is solely a wood-frequenting species, and principally 
confined to the southern and eastern counties with us. Most 
plentiful in the New Forest, but also found in other woods in 
Hants, and in Dorset, Sussex, and Kent; yet has totally dis- 
appeared from some of them within recent years. Such is 
Chattenden Wood, Kent, in which, Mr. Fenn tells me, it was 
formerly common; and Hmsworth, Hants, where Mr. W. 
Buckler found it plentifully until 1860, in which terribly wet 
season it totally disappeared. Still found in Suffolk and 
Essex, and probably in Buckinghamshire, though its known 
locality there, Black Park, has long been closed against 
collectors. Formerly found in the south of Lincolnshire and 
in Northamptonshire and Cambridgeshire, and there is even 
a record of one specimen in Gloucestershire, but no recent 
captures seem to be recorded from these counties. There can 
be no doubt that it is one of those species which are most 
easily exterminated by the close preservation of pheasants. 
Abroad its range seems to be somewhat restricted—Central 
Europe, Spain, and Southern Russia, 
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Genus 2. VANESSA. 


Antenne with a rather stout club. Fore wings with the 
hind margin concave, and frequently having a decided pro- 
jection below the apex. Hind wings rounded, or with a 
bluntly angular projection. 


LaRv&, cylindrical, spiny, often gregarious. 


Pura angulated; head with blunt antennal points; fre- 
quently ornamented with golden spots or blotches. 


The genus Vanessa is now broken up into several sub- 
genera, for the purpose of classifying the numerous exotic 
species, but for the few that we possess this subdivision 
seems unnecessary. 


1. V.c-album, Z.—Expanse 2 inches. Reddish fulvous, 
with black spots; hind margin dark, deeply hollowed out, 
and with strong projections; hind wings with a white C 
beneath. 

Fore wings singularly shaped, hind margin somewhat squared 
from the apex to a blunt projecting point below it, and also from 
the anal angle to a similar point above it ; between these, deeply 
hollowed out. Hind wings also with several projections, the 
principal being a decided tail, broad and somewhat elongated, 
in the middle of the hind margin, which is also scalloped 
between the projections. Rich reddish fulvous, with the 
bases of all the wings dusky, and the hind margins rather 
broadly brown. Costal margin of fore wings with three large 
irregular black spots—the first sometimes divided—three 
smaller and rounder black spots along the middle of the 
wing, anda large dusky one near the anal angle; inside 
the brown margin is a series of faint yellowish or reddish 
clouds, slightly edged with brownish. Hind wings with three 
black spots before the middle, and on the inner side of the 
brown margin a row of yellowish or fulvous spots edged 
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with brown. In some cases this brown edging is extended 
into a brown band on the inner side of these spots. 

Female similar, but paler in colour, the black spots 
frequently smaller, and the wings less deeply emarginate. 

Under side of all the wings of the male richly marbled with 
pale (or dark) brown, greenish, yellowish, and sometimes 
purplish ; of the female dull brown to the middle, then paler 
brown, with a row of greenish or dusky spots, and some brown 
clouds before the hind margin. Both sexes with a clear 
white C-shaped central mark on the hind wings; specimens 
which emerge in June have, however, the under side, of a 
lighter, brighter brown, or even rich fulyous brown, and all 
the marbling paler. Moreover, in these the hind margins 
are by no means so deeply hollowed, nor have they such 
decided projections. 

With the exception of these seasonal divergences, and of 
considerable variation in the depth and contrast in colour of 
the marbling of the under side, and of the tone of reddish 
fulvous on the upper, this species is fairly constant; but Mr. 
Herbert Goss has a curious specimen, shaped more like the 
continental V. Hyea, with margins far less deeply hollowed 
out than usual, and the projections shorter ; fore wings, pale 
with small spots; and hind wings extremely dark. A very 
large pale specimen, with small spots, is in Mr. Capper’s 
collection ; and Mr. 8. Webb has one in which the markings 
of the hind wings are much suffused. 

On the wing in September and October, and after hyber- 
nation in April and May. Also an emergence, probably partial, 
takes place, in favourable years, in June and the beginning 
of July. 


Larva 1? inch long, dark grey, with the whole dorsal surface 
from the seventh to the twelfth segment, broadly white ; 
sides reddish-brown ; spiracles black, encircled with white 
and black ; anal segment with two large white spots; head 
black, with paler streaks ; ventral surface blackish, mottled 
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with reddish-brown. Upon each, from the third to the 
eleventh segments, are transverse dorsal rows of tufts of 
strongly branched spines, those on the white portion being also 
white, the remainder pale brown, with or without white tips. 
On hop (Humulus lupulus), feeding upon the leaves; also 
occasionally upon gooseberry, currant, and nettle. Some- 
times found in May and June, but far more plentifully in 
August. 


Pura angulated, with two curved points in front of the 
head, an angulated projection at the back of the thorax, and 
spinous points down the back; abdominal portion thickened 
and rounded. Light brown; edges of the wing-sheaths and 
of the segments blackish ; junction of the thorax and abdomen 
ornamented with brilliant golden spots. 


Larve and pupe were sent me by Mrs. Hutchinson in 
1875. They were in abundance that year around Leominster, 
the larvee feeding mainly on the hop plants cultivated there. 
She wrote: “ Pupee must have been very plentiful in the hop 
grounds. I have had two hundred brought me, and thou- 
sands must have been thrown on the heap with the hop-bine, 
and burnt. Last year we had none.” 

Doubt has been expressed as to the double-broodedness of 
this butterfly with us, and upon this point I will again quote 
Mrs. Hutchinson, whose opportunities for observing it have 
extended over fifty years, in its most favoured districts, and 
have consequently been unrivalled : “I cannot agree that there 
is any doubt as to its being double-brooded. The hybernated 
butterflies come out early, even a sunny day in March will 
arouse them, and by the end of May they are over. The eggs 
hatch a very few days after they are laid, and the larve feed 
up quickly. The imagines in favourable years appear from 
June 29th to July 9th. They have a rich fulvous under side, 
and brighter, lighter upper side than the autumn brood, which 
begins to emerge from the pupa state early in September.” 
She also states that in some very favourable years an 
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intermediate emergence takes place early in August. Miss 
Hutchinson writes inthe Young Naturalist : “On April 26th, 
1866, we caught one flying over a currant bush. Eggs were 
laid between April 27th and May 6th, always in bright 
morning sunshine; the larvee were fed on currant and nettle 
mixed, and were full grown from June 17th to 23rd. The 
butterflies emerged from June 26th to July 5rd, all very fine, 
and of the pale summer variety. From these, eggs were 
obtained from July Ist to 10th, and the perfect insects were 
produced from August 17th to 27th. Part were fed on 
currant, part on nettle, separately ; those from currant were 
rather large and pale in colour. These later specimens would 
not pair, apparently waiting for hybernation. The butterfly 
was common that year, and pupz were found out of doors 
in July, August, September and October; also larvae in 
September and October; the last butterfly emerging on 
October 27th.” In 1887 Mrs. Hutchinson again recorded it 
as very plentiful, most abundant as larva and pupa when the 
hops were being gathered. She found freshly emerged 
butterflies in June, early in August, and again in September, 
and expressed an opinion that there had then been three broods 
inthe year. My own experience in Shropshire, many years ago, 
confirmed the evidence as to the occurrence of two broods. 
The hybernated specimens there appeared with the earliest 
warm sunshine, and were to be seen on every suitable day 
until they became worn to rags and disappeared. A month 
or six weeks later—in June—fresh specimens appeared, but 
rarely, always of a totally different colour on the under side 
from that of those hybernated and from those of the autumn 
brood. But all the evidence goes to show that this only 
occurs in favourable seasons, that in very many years no June 
specimens are seen, and that they never are numerous; and 
it seems reasonable to believe that this summer brood is but 
partial, the produce of the earlier deposited eggs, and that 
the vastly augmented numbers found in the autumn are the 
result of eggs laid by these midsummer specimens, added to 
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those of the later hybernated examples. This view would 
seem also to account for the August emergence observed in 
the hottest seasons. It is interesting to find that in the 
spring and early summer, before the hop plants have grown 
up, the larva is able to content itself with plants so far 
removed, botanically, as the species of Ribes, as well as with 
the common nettle. On the Continent there are known to be 
two broods—in June and August. 

It is an exceedingly graceful insect, of fairly swift flight, 
but lazy; fond of sunning itself in roads, on warm walls, or 
on the ground upon dead leaves in sheltered valleys. Here 
if the sun becomes overclouded, it will sometimes close its 
wings and almost lie down, in such a manner that, to 
distinguish its brown and green marbled under side from the 
dead leaves is almost impossible. In the sunshine in autumn 
it loves to rest upon Centaurea and other composite blossoms, 
especially that of Zupatoriwm cannabinum (Hemp agrimony), 
and is fond of frequenting gardens. I know of no observation 
of its favourite place of hybernation. 

It is one of the receding species which we so greatly regret. 
There is little doubt that at no very distant period it occurred 
all over the south, middle, and east, as well as the west of 
England. Before 1836 it is said to have been common as 
close to London as Penge, and Stephens says that it was 
abundant in Hertfordshire prior to 1833. Mr. Fitch tells me 
that at one time it was plentiful in Epping Forest, and Mr. 
Edward Doubleday recorded that it was found there in pro- 
fusion about the year 1818; Mr. Dale recorded it as equally 
common in Dorsetshire about the same time, and Mr. E. 
Newman in Kent. Records exist for many other counties—as 
in Cambridgeshire before 1842, Hunts in 1832, Bucks, 
Warwickshire, and even Middlesex. In 1857 it was common 
in Northamptonshire, Gloucestershire, Somerset and North 
Wales, also in various parts of Lancashire; about 1858 the 
Rey. C. M. Perkins used to take it freely in his garden at 
Wootton-under-Hdge, Gloucestershire; and other observers 
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in that and subsequent years at Llandaff, near Cardiff, and 
in Yorkshire, North Lincolnshire, Cumberland, Northampton- 
shire, and in Leicestershire round Burton-on-Trent. As re- 
cently as 1862-3, several were met with at Dover; in 1864, 
one at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, and in 1868, Lieut. Mathew met 
with two at Dartmouth, Devon. Casual specimens have also 
been taken in Sussex, Hants, Wilts, and Norfolk. Mr. J. HK. 
Robson records that previous to 1865 it was so common near 
Hartlepool, Durham, that half a dozen might be swept off the 
flowers at one stroke of the net, but for twenty-five years has 
scarcely been seen there. This district, including Castle 
Eden, and perhaps Newcastle-on-Tyne, seems to have been its 
northern limit in the east, and Cumberland in the west. The 
statement that it formerly occurred in Scotland as far as Fife, 
does not seem to find credence with Dr. White. In Ireland 
one specimen was recorded at Powerscourt in 1871 by Mr. H. 
Birchall. There were indications in that year of a dispersal, 
or possibly a migratory attempt to re-establish itself im some 
of its old localities, for the Rey. EH. N. Bloomfield met with 
one in his garden at Guestling, near Hastings, feeding on ripe 
plums; and Mr. Fitch found one at Maldon, Essex. Others 
were recorded, singly, from Lancashire and Tilgate, Sussex. 
So far as I can ascertain, it is now mainly restricted to the 
sheltered western district of England and east of Wales: 
Herefordshire ; Worcestershire; Monmouthshire, where Mr. 
Goss reports that it is still common; probably Shropshire ; 
and possibly Gloucestershire and Somerset ; indeed, Mr. A. H. 
Jones found it at Tintern in 1876. In 1882 it was met with 
in North Wales at Llandudno and Colwyn Bay, and may 
probably still be there, and in many a sheltered Welsh valley ; 
Mr. Porritt records it as still common in some parts of 
Yorkshire, though extinct in others. Moreover, it still seems 
at times to try to re-establish itself elsewhere. It was seen 
at Dover in 1887, in its old and long-abandoned locality at 
Wootton-under-Edge in 1888, and at Chippenham, Wilts, in 
1889. 
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In the case of this species there is no suspicion of exter- 
mination by over-collecting, nor of destruction by fire or 
flood. It is abundantly able to take care of itself, and rapidly 
becomes plentiful, in favourable years, in those localities in 
which it can exist at all; so that the cause of its partial 
extinction must be looked for in some subtle and unnoticed 
change of climate, or in effects produced upon the atmosphere 
by increase of population, or by products of combustion, 
whether from houses, factories, or railway engines. At 
present there is little but conjecture upon this point. 

Abroad. its range through Kurope and Asia is very wide. 


2. V. polychloros, £.—Expanse 24 to 2} inches. 
Fulvous, with large black spots, one of them near the anal 
angle of the fore wings. Margin black, spotted, and divided 
with blue and yellow. 

Fore wings slightly scalloped, with a blunt projection 
below the apex, and another above the anal angle. Hind wings 
also slightly scalloped, with a short broad central projection. 

Deep fulvous; basal portion of all the wings golden brown. 
Costal margin of the fore wings brown, with very numerous, 
rippled, transverse yellow lines, from the base to near the 
middle. On this margin are also three large black blotches 
extending to one-third the width of the wing, the first being 
narrow, the second much larger and squared, the third curved 
and elongated. ‘The spaces between these spots, and beyond 
the third, partially ochreous. In the middle of the wing are 
three roundish black spots, and another near the anal angle. 
Hind margin broadly blackish, divided by interrupted yellow 
lines. Hind wings slightly dusted with blackish, and with 
one large black costal spot, followed by a pale cloud; hind 
margin broadly blackish, containing a row of bluish flattened 
crescents ; and beyond these, two rather distinct, interrupted, 
yellowish lines. Female similar—rather larger. 

Under side very obscurely coloured, marbled and banded, 
dark umbrous to the middle, pale brown beyond, and with a 
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dull bluish submarginal band edged with black. In the 
middle of the hind wings, in the darkest band, is a small 
white spot. 

Varies very little. Sometimes the black margin of the 
fore wings contains three or four flat blue crescents, as in the 
hind; there is also some difference in the depth of colour on 
the upper side, and still more on the under. A specimen in 
the collection of Mr. 8. J. Capper is thickly sprinkled all 
over with black atoms, such as generally exist on the hind 
wings. July (end) and August, and, after hybernation, from 
March till May. 


Larva nearly 2 inches long, stout, slightly attenuated in 
front; body, with the exception of the second segment, 
covered with trebly branched, reddish spines, tipped with 
black; head bristly, flattened in front and behind, larger 
than the second segment. Dull dark purple, irrorated with 
ochreous, especially on the back, where it frequently takes 
the form of a series of pale diamond-shaped spots. Dorsal line 
conspicuous, black ; spiracles black, encircled with yellowish ; 
beneath them is a rather broad ferruginous band. Head, 
second segment, and legs black ; pro-legs reddish-brown. 

June. On elm and Wych elm (Ulmus campestris and 
U. montana), feeding gregariously on the higher branches. 
(Fenn.) 


Pupa moderately stout, tapering considerably towards the 
tail. Head deeply bifid; thorax with a conspicuous dorsal 
projection and two smaller lateral ones on each side; abdo- 
minal segments each with a pair of conspicuous black dorsal 
points, tipped with orange or yellow. Pale rosy-grey, shaded 
and dusted with olivaceous brown and blackish, usually with 
four conspicuous metallic-golden spots at the bases of the two 
first pairs of dorsal points. Extremity of the wing-cases, 
and also the points of the head and thorax, tipped with dark 
brown. Sides with a triple row of black, obliquely placed, 
dots. Suspended by the tail. (Ienn.) 
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The larva has also been found by Mr. Jenner, of Lewes, 
abundantly upon aspen (Populus tremula), and by other 
observers on Pyrus aria and sallow, and even, rarely, upon 
osier, birch, cherry, pear, and apple. The usual food plant, 
however, is elm, and the eggs are laid in regular order, in a 
large batch, on a twig. The resulting larvae remain in com- 
pany, feeding up rapidly, and completely stripping the 
branch upon which they reside, of leaves, so that it becomes 
most conspicuous. When full fed, however, all craw] hastily 
down the tree, and search for a suitable place for pupation, 
and if an old wooden fence happens to be near, quite a 
considerable number of larvee, or pupze, may sometimes be 
secured upon it. If the larvee strip a branch before they are 
full fed, they remove to another, and commence operations on 
the young leaves at its extremity. Im 1857 Mr. Merrin, of 
Gloucester, recorded that he found a female early in September 
which, contrary to the usual habit, had paired before hyberna- 
tion. Eggs were laid and speedily hatched, and some of the 
larvee fed until half an inch long, and then apparently laid 
up for hybernation, as did other larvee found by him, at the 
same time, upon shoots of elm near the ground. It does not 
appear, however, that these larvae survived the winter, and 
this circumstance can only be regarded as an abnormal 
effort to produce a second brood. Mr. J. A. Tawell records 
that he once found several larvee feeding upon nettle, and 
reared them upon that plant, the resulting specimens being 
of the size of V. urtice. I have seen one of these 
specimens; it is in all respects, except size, a typical 
Polychloros. 

After emergence this handsome butterfly may generally be 
seen for a few weeks frequenting trees, settling on their 
trunks, also on the roofs and walls of houses, and other con- 
spicuous and sunny situations ; or if the sap is running from 
an elm, birch, or oak tree, it will be found eagerly feeding 
thereupon. It may also be found in the daytime upon 
“sugar,” which has been placed on trees overnight, to attract 
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moths. But with the very first autumn storm it disappears, 
going into hybernation, perhaps in hollow trees, though very 
little is known of it in this respect, and so remains until the 
first sunny days of spring, when it reappears, and may be 
found generally in warm hollows and sunny lanes and roads, 
sitting on the ground, with wide open wings, enjoying the 
warmth. At no time in its life does it seem to be very 
strongly attracted by flowers, though it has been observed 
to frequent the massed blossoms of large Sedwms, from which, 
surely, but little honey would be obtained. Mr. N. P. Fenwick 
records, in the Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine, that it has 
the power of producing a sound with its wings which he 
likens to the faint rustling of silk. 

With regard to its hybernation, the late Mr. H. Doubleday 
wrote, forty years ago, as follows:—‘ You ask where Poly- 
chloros, &c., conceal themselves; I reply, in crevices of old 
trees, sheds, or any convenient places they can find. Last 
winter some large stacks of beech faggots, which had been 
loosely stacked up in our Forest the preceding spring, with 
the dead leaves adhering to them, were taken down and 
carted away, and among these were many scores of Jo, Urtice, 
and Polychloros,” 

A somewhat local species, rather preferring the neighbour- 
hood of woods (although the larve are nearly always found 
on trees outside), and widely distributed in the South. At 
one time very common immediately around London and in 
many other places from which it has now partly or wholly 
disappeared; but in suitable places, still to be found, not 
rarely, in the southern counties, from Kent to Somerset, but 
very scarce in Devon; fairly common in the eastern counties 
and the midlands as far as Northamptonshire and Warwick- 
shire; scarce in Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire; less so in 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and North Wales. Usually scarce 
in South Wales, apparently not observed farther west than 
Glamorganshire and the favoured district of Kidwelly, Carmar- 
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thenshire, but probably has occurred, at some period, in every 
English and Welsh county. The records for Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, Durham, and Northumberland are few; but in Scot- 
land casual specimens have been taken in the Tweed and 
Clyde districts, in Aberdeenshire, and at South Knapdale, 
Argyllshire. In Ireland probably only a casual visitor; Mr. 
E, Birchall saw one in the county Galway in 1861, and I know 
of no other reliable record. A statement in Science Gossip 
in 1874, that a large brood had appeared suddenly in a 
garden at Limerick in July of that year, referred, in all 
probability, to V. wrtice. 

Abroad it is common in Central and Southern Europe, 
and is sometimes extremely mischievous, from its habit, there, 
of feeding on cherry and other fruit trees. It also inhabits 
Armenia, Siberia, and Asia Minor. 


3. V. urticee, Z.—Expanse 2 to 21 inches. Orange-red, 
spotted with black, and with yellow blotches near the costa 
and anal angle. Hind wings half black, Borders spotted 
with blue. 

Hind margins of all the wings yery slightly scalloped, fore 
wings with a blunt projection below the apex ; another at the 
middle of the hind margin of the hind wings. Orange-red ; 
fore wings with the costal margin blackish, broadly so at the 
base, and crossed by numerous slender, wavy, yellow and 
bluish lines. Along the same margin, and touching it, are 
three large, somewhat squared, black spots, the intervening 
spaces being yellow, and the following space bluish-white. 
On the dorsal margin is another large black spot, and two 
small ones lie in the middle of the wing. The base of the 
wing is blackish suffused with golden, and a black band lies 
along the hind margin, containing two slender, interrupted 
yellowish lines, and a row of narrow blue crescent-like spots. 
Near the anal angle is a yellowish cloudy spot. 

Hind wings black to the middle, then orange-red, shading 
off to yellow at the tostal margin, and haying a similar hind- 
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marginal black band, with yellow lines, and broader blue 
spots. Female similar. 

Under side of fore wings with the basal half blackish- 
brown, enclosing a large yellowish spot; then pale yellow to 
near the hind margin, which, with the apex, is dusky brown, 
with a row of dull bluish crescents. Hind wings black- 
brown to beyond the middle, then pale brown shading to 
blackish-brown at the hind margin, where is a row of 
bluish or slate-coloured crescents. In the middle of the 
wing, in the blackest portion, is a small light brown dot. 

Rather a brilliant species, variable in the intensity of the 
orange-red colour, in the brightness of the yellow spots, and 
in the size and intensity of the black markings. Occa- 
sionally some of these coalesce or appear to be united by 
a blackening of the median nervure in the centre of the 
fore wings. The yellow cloud near the anal angle is some- 
times much reduced in size, or even nearly absent, and the 
same occurs, very rarely, in those near the costa. On the 
other hand, I have found specimens from north-western 
localities in which these costal spots were nearly white. 
Conversely, one taken in Surrey has the yellow extended 
almost into a band across the wings, while another has the 
two round black spots reduced to mere dots. A peculiar 
phase of variation in this species, in which there is a scarcity 
of the reddish colouring, and general thinness of scales, so 
that the specimens look greasy, or semi-transparent, or have 
a smoky tinge, appears, almost certainly, to be produced by 
feeding the larvee on withered, unsuitable, or insufficient 
food. Mr. W. H. Wright has furnished me with such 
specimens, deficient in the bright-red colour, reared under 
such conditions; and others may be found in many collec- 
tions. Mr. F. Merrifield, of Brighton, has given great atten- 
tion to the effect of high or low temperature in producing 
variation of colour in this species. He finds that pupz kept 
at a temperature of about 80° Fahrenheit produce, in about a 
week, butterflies of a bright colour, with the yellow spots 
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pure and clear; even a little lighter, in general colour, than 
those reared out of doors; but that if some of the pupz are 
transferred to a temperature of 47° their emergence is delayed, 
and most of them come out darker in colour, often with dark 
scales dusted over the yellow spot at the anal angle of the 
fore wings, and clouded blackish scales on the median nervure 
and between the central black spots. But those pupze which 
are kept at a temperature of about 47° entirely, occupy from one 
to two months in perfecting the butterfly, and in these cases 
the black markings are often enlarged and extended, with 
the median nervure strongly blackened, and considerable 
clouding between the spots; the hind wings being still more 
affected, the dark marginal band broadened, and the red 
space between it and the black area much narrowed. One 
specimen has the spots of the fore wings joined into a band. 
Some of these specimens exposed to too low a temperature 
have been unable fully to perfect their red scales, and are 
semi-transparent and imperfect in markings or even somewhat 
crippled. 

There is a rare recurrent variety in which the black borders 
are obliterated and the central spots run together into 
blotches; others in which, the borders being normal, the 
central black spots form a long blotch or band; or the costal 
spots are confluent; or the hind wings entirely blackish, or 
partially so ; while some have the ground colour pale yellowish 
or straw colour. 

Mr. Sydney Webb has a most extraordinary abnormal form 
—a specimen of the butterfly having the head of the larva. 
It was reared from a pupa of the usual shape, and the larval 
head must have been perfected inside the pupa skin. 
Another in the same collection has half of each fore wing 
white. 

Double-brooded, the first generation emerging in the 
middle of June, the second in August and September, 
hybernating, and reappearing in the spring, from March or 
April into May. Practically, specimens are to be found on 
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the wing throughout the spring, summer, and autumn in 
warm sunny weather. 


Larva, 14 inch long, spiny, the spines with many branches. 
Head rugose, bifid, hairy, larger than the second segment. 
Generali colour yellowish, very thickly dusted with black or 
dark grey, especially on the sides between the dorsal and 
spiracular lines. Dorsal line black, interrupted. A yellow 
line above the black spiracles, which are set in yellow rings. 
Spines yellowish, tipped with black and interspersed with 
short hairs; second segment devoid of spines. Head black, 
dusted with yellow, and with numerous black hairs; legs 
black ; pro-legs and belly greyish-green, dusted with blackish, 
ventral stripe dark grey. On stinging nettle (Urtica dioica). 
May and July—August, feeding gregariously. (Fenn.) 


Pura rather elongate, head deeply bifid, a short projection 
from the back of the thorax; a point at the base of each 
wing case, and three rows of points in the back of the 
abdominal segments, placed in a triangular position on each 
segment. Colour variable, pale yellowish ochreous; or rosy, 
dusted with brownish; sometimes with coppery metallic 
spots at the base of the anterior points, sometimes with the 
whole thoracic area of an iridescent golden appearance. 
Suspended by the tail to a wall, paling, or the stem of the 
food plant. (Henn.) 

The pupa is a familiar object, hanging to any wall in the 
outskirts of towns, and the dark mass of blackish yellow 
larvee, congregated on the tops of several contiguous nettles 
in a large bed, equally so in lanes and waste places. Very 
careful experiments have been made by Mr. W. H. B. 
Fletcher, with a view to prolonging the pupa state through 
the winter, and securing emergence in the spring, but 
without success. All those of which the emergence was 
retarded by artificial cold perfected the butterfly, within the 
pupa, in November or December, and either emerged as 
cripples or died. A curious circumstance in connection with 
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the hybernation of this species is that the act does not appear 
to be induced by cold weather, nor is every individual in- 
fluenced in the same way. The autumn of the year 1865 
was unusually fine and hot—in September extremely so. 
Early in August, the weather then being as usual rather wet 
and stormy, I noticed two of these butterflies on the ceiling 
of an unused building. (At this time young larve were in 
plenty on the nettles, and they did not feed up before the 
end of the month.) These two butterflies remained perfectly 
torpid through the intense heat of this unusual September, 
and were joined early in the month by others, so that by 
October there were eight on the ceiling, besides a number of 
moths. At this time butterflies of this species were still 
flying out of doors in abundance and getting worn, and— 
which is very singular—none of these active specimens 
joined the hybernating examples when the weather changed, 
although they had every opportunity of doing so. Dr. Sharp 
even records haying found thirty specimens laid up in a dark 
corner at the end of July, and similar observations were 
made by others. My specimens remained quietly until the 
following April, waking up at the first warm weather; and 
the inference seems unavoidable that all those which intend 
to hybernate retire for that purpose quite early in the 
autumn, or even in the summer; and that those which con- 
tinue on the wing through the autumn, die at the approach of 
winter. Certainly the specimens which appear in the spring, 
although consisting of both sexes, bear a very small propor- 
tion to the number observable in the previous autumn. Mr. 
H. Jenner Fust, Jun., records a most curious instance of 
hybernation, in which three specimens settled down in a 
church bell, which was in regular use, and there spent the 
winter, undisturbed by the vibrations. 

This is one of our most abundant and generally distributed 
species, especially frequenting gardens—to which it is a 
great ornament—but also loving lanes, corners of fields, and 
waste places generally, wherever thistles, knapweed, and 
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other composite flowers are blossoming. It seems to be 
found in every part of the United Kingdom except the 
Shetland Isles, and specimens from the most inclement 
northern and north-western districts are often large and 
richly coloured, or have the dark markings strongly developed. 
There is reason, however, to think that in such cases the 
species is but single-brooded, and therefore spends more time 
in its earlier stages. In the mild climate of extreme South 
Wales I have seen specimens flying wildly in the sunshine 
as late as the beginning of December. 

It is able to produce a faint grating noise, when slowly 
opening and shutting its wings, by rubbing together the 
surfaces of the dorsal portion of the fore wings and the 
costal portion of the hind. 

Widely distributed in Hurope and Asia, flying throughout 
the winter in the more southern countries. Mr. G. Lewis 
found it in Japan. 

As it happens occasionally that this species is mistaken for 
the preceding, it may be well to point out that V. polychloros 
has always a black spot near the anal angle of the fore wings 
which is wanting in V. wrticw, and that while the latter species 
is of an orange-red the other is fulvous and of a totally dif- 
ferent tone of colour. Moreover the hind wings in V. wrticw 
are black to beyond the middle, the sharply defined margin of 
this colour being followed by a red band of moderate width, 
while in V. polychloros the much broader fulyous portion of 
the hind wing fades insensibly into the dark basal colour. 
Mr. Stainton points out that it also has a row of long strong 
bristles on the basal half of the costa which is wanting in 
V. urtice. There is really no difficulty in distinguishing 
one from the other, since V. polychloros is always fulvous of 
some shade, while V. wrtice appears never to vary towards 
that colour. 


4. V. Io, Z.—Expanse 2} to 24 inches. Chocolate-red, 
with a large peacock’s-eye spot on each wing. 
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Hind margins of wings slightly scalloped, with a broad 
wedge-shaped projection below the apex of the fore wings, 
and another in the middle of the hinder margin of the hind 
wings. Rich chocolate-red. Fore wings tinged with golden 
brown at the base; costal margin bla¢kish, broadly so from 
the base to the middle, and almost covered with rippling 
transverse yellow lines; two triangular black spots on the 
costal margin, the interval being yellow, the outer spot large 
and curved so as partly to embrace a large and beautiful 
ocellus (or eye-spot), of black and red in a shaded ring of 
yellow and blue, margined with black. Below this are two 
whitish-blue spots; hind margin shaded with purplish-brown, 
darkest at the edge. Hind wings dark brown dusted with 
golden-yellow at the base; beyond the middle of the costal 
margin, and occupying the adjacent angle of the wing, is a 
still larger ocellus—a blue-centred black spot in a_ pale, 
shaded, yellowish-grey ring, broadly surrounded with black- 
brown; hind margin narrowly edged and shaded with dark 
brown. 

Female similar, slightly larger. 

Under side dark purplish-brown, shaded with blackish, and 
with black central transverse lines or stripes. Fore wings 
with three or four light brown, or whitish, dots before the apex. 

Extremely constant in colour and markings, almost the 
only variation, in specimens taken at large, being in the 
occasional appearance of a paler shade, or cloudy blotch, in 
the middle of the chocolate-colour of the fore wings, or even 
in one wing only. This variety I have taken in Pembroke- 
shire. Specimens reared from the larva stage in confinement, 
in some instances, show singular changes in the ocellated 
spots, the blue centre or even the black spot being obliterated, 
or even the whole ocellus of either fore or hind wings, or 
both, reduced to a small spot, or to a mere whitish or blackish 
cloud. Other reared specimens are deficient of the chocolate 
scales and appear purplish and semi-transparent. Mr. H. 
Ramsay Cox has proved pretty conclusively that these 
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changes, as regards the ocellated spots, are produced by in- 
sufficient food, and there can be no doubt that the thin and 
imperfect colouring is attributable to the same cause. 

On the wing in August and September, and, after hyberna- 
tion, in April and May, 


Larva, 1? inch long, somewhat cylindrical; head rather 
large; hairy, shining black; second and anal segments 
also shining black; body velvety black with transverse rows 
of white dots on each segment; segments 3 to 12 set with 
very numerous black branched spines; legs black; pro-legs 
purplish-black, with the feet paler. When young the spines 
are much shorter, the body of a dingy brown, the interstices 
of the segments reddish, and the white spots very indistinct, 
or hardly indicated. 

On Urtica dioica (nettle), gregariously on the tops, and 
forming a considerable web. June and July. 


Pura stout, dorsal outline rounded, with a hollow behind 
the thorax; head with two prominent divergent spikes or 
points; a short spike or point at the back of the thorax, 
another at the shoulder of each wing sheath, another at the 
edge of each wing case, and a row of six on each side of the 
back of the abdominal segments. Colour extremely variable— 
greenish-yellow, pale grey, pale brown, smoky-brown, or 
grey dusted with smoky, the colours being apparently affected 
by the substance upon which it spins up. Metallic-golden 
spots show themselves on the back of the abdominal segments 
and sometimes upon the thorax. 


Reaumur showed that this metallic appearance is caused 
by a film of fluid under the semi-transparent yellow skin of 
the pupa, in numerous species of the family Nymphalide, 
and that when the pupa is fresh, and the skin soft, the golden 
brilliancy can be caused to shift its position by turning the 
pupa about. 

Some years ago I reared a large brood of the larvee in an 
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old unoccupied room in some outbuildings. Many of them 
spun the pad of silk from which to suspend themselves, on 
the under sides of some recumbent green stems of the nettles 
which had been supplied them for food. These all formed 
extremely pale pupee—greenish, greenish-grey, or pale drab— 
while those which crawled away and attached themselves to 
the walls or woodwork of the room were of the usual brownish 
or brown-grey colour. 

A curious circumstance in connection with this larva is 
that, although so completely gregarious that the whole brood 
may be found crowded together upon the tops of the nettles, 
until completely full fed, they all then seem utterly to dis- 
appear. On one day all will be visible, on the next it will be 
impossible to find one anywhere. I have spent a long time 
in searching for the spinning-up larvee or pupe of familiar 
broods without result, and find that this is an ordinary cir- 
cumstance, so that very little is known of the kind of position 
selected by them, in a state of nature, for pupation. 

The butterfly may be found occasionally, though rarely, 
hybernating in buildings, but its favourite situation for this 
purpose is evidently in some hollow part of the trunk of a 
tree, and Mr. EH. Newman says that he once found forty speci- 
mens ina hollow oak. Dr. Plowright, of King’s Lynn, found 
it hybernating among timber lying on the ground, when look- 
ing for mollusca and fungi, but such a shelter is rarely used. 
The Rey. Joseph Greene, when digging, in December 1852, for 
moth pupz at the foot of a large beech tree, disturbed three 
specimens, which were hybernating in the hollow formed by 
the arching roots, and no doubt this, or a hollow trunk, is the 
sort of situation usually preferred. 

In this last instance Mr. Greene noticed also the power 
possessed by this species, as by its allies, of producing a faint 
hissing sound by the movement of the wings slowly up and 
down. Mr. W. C. Hewitson noticed a similar circumstance, 
but compared the sound to the friction of sand-paper. 
Mr. Greene’s specimens seemed to be under the influence of 
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irritation, and to make the noise for the purpose of intimida- 
tion. This sound is believed to be produced by the rubbing 
of the narrow, contiguous, surfaces of the fore and hind 
wings together, and apparently is only emitted when a 
sleeping butterfly is disturbed and annoyed. 

This beautiful insect is one of the most brilliant ornaments 
of our fields, lanes, waste places, and gardens, which it 
frequents until the middle of autumn, settling upon, and 
feeding on the nectar of, garden flowers, knapweed, thistles 
and other composites, scabious, and clover ; also settling upon 
warm walls and sunny pathways. In the spring, after 
hybernation, it seems not to seek food, but rather warmth, 
frequenting the warmest lanes, sheltered corners, and banks, 
for the sake of the sunshine. 

Very widely, but partially, distributed through the United 
Kingdom; plentiful in many places, but seems to have a 
dislike to manufacturing districts and large towns. Mr. 
J. E. Robson describes how, thirty years ago, the larvae were 
to be found near Hartlepool on every bed of nettles. For 
twenty-five years past he has not seen a larva, and the 
butterfly, although an occasional visitor, has there become 
very rare. The same may be said with regard to other 
rapidly growing towns; but probably the insect may be 
found in some locality in every county in England and Wales, 
and in at least the southern half of Scotland. The late Mr. 
Thomas Chapman, of Glasgow, about the year 1860, found a 
large brood of larvee in the Isle of Arran, but this appears to 
be, with Moray, its extreme northern limit. In Ireland, 
Mr. Kane has taken it at Glengariff, and abundantly at 
Killarney. It has also been taken at Galway, and formerly, 
very rarely, at Belfast. 


5. V. Antiopa, /.—Expanse, 2} to 2} inches. Blackish 
chocolate, with broad white, or creamy, marginal band. 

Fore wings with hind margin hardly scalloped, but having a 
broad blunt projection below the apex and a very faint oneabove 
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the anal angle ; hind wings with the hind margin slightly more 
scalloped, a short blunt tail or point in the middle, and another, 
extremely short, nearer to the anal angle. All the wings of 
a velvety, rich, dark purplish-chocolate, with two, somewhat 
triangular, yellowish costal spots beyond the middle of the 
fore wings. The entire hind margins occupied by a broad, 
creamy, pale yellowish or whitish band, edged within by a 
black stripe, in which is a row of blue spots, those on the 
fore wings somewhat crescent-shaped, those on the hind nearly 
round. The point of the large projection of the fore wings is 
clouded with blackish-brown from the tip, and sometimes 
other portions of the marginal band are dusted with the 
same. Female similar. Under side dark brown, set thickly 
with blackish streaks and lines, and with the pale margins 
and costal spots as above. 

Hardly variable, except in the colour of the margin, which 
in this country is usually whitish, but occasionally yellow and 
dusted with brown atoms. 

August, September, and, after hybernation, in April or 
May. 


Larva, nearly 2 inches long, moderately stout, tapering a 
little towards the head, which is black, slightly glistening, and 
rather bristly. On each segment, beyond the third, is a row 
of from four to seven shining black spines, slightly branched. 
Body dull black, thickly clothed with a shining pubescence 
of a greyish-drab colour, exactly like a coat of velvet. Dorsal 
line black, passing through a naked red spot upon each seg- 
ment from the fourth to the eleventh. Legs black ; pro-legs 
reddish-zreen. When young, however, the pubescence is 
more dense and shaggy, and the naked dorsal spots are of a 
darkish green. (Buckler.) 

On willow, sallow, and birch, in June and July. 


Pura closely resembling that of V. polychloros in all 
respects, except that the spiky points are larger and sharper. 
(Buckler.) 
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In North America, where this species is abundant, it is, 
according to Professor C. V. Riley, double-brooded, the first 
brood of larvee occurring late in May and early in June, the 
second in August. Found most frequently on willow, often 
on low bushes within reach ; but also on elm, birch, Lombardy 
poplar, and silver-leaved poplar. In 1870 he says it was 
so abundant at Boston, Mass., as to strip the elms of their 
foliage. I can find no record of its double-broodedness in 
Europe, yet think it not unlikely that this is the case in 
the South, since Dr, Lang says that the butterfly is on the 
wing during most of the winter in the southern area of its 
distribution. 

No record appears to exist of the finding of the larva or 
pupa in this country, yet it seems that in some rare in- 
stances specimens are captured which must have fed up here. 
Dr. Fenwick Hele states that one was found clinging to a 
post on the Aldeburgh Park estate in 1876, of which the 
wings were limp and only partially expanded, and that they 
afterwards developed most perfectly. He adds that this 
specimen is in the collection of Mr. H. Wightman, of Alde- 
burgh. It does not appear that the empty pupa-shell was 
noticed. Two or three years ago the Rey. H. N. Bloomfield 
captured a specimen in his garden near Hastings, which 
appeared to have but just emerged, since it then discharged 
the red fluid, peculiar to the group, which is apparently 
always given off before any long flight is taken. This 
specimen has the margin yellowish, dusted with darker, 
especially at the points. 

This handsome insect is, from its rarity, always a great prize, 
and from its striking appearance cannot well be mistaken, 
even when flying, for any other. It has no special localities, 
except that those parts of the coast opposite to the nearer 
portions of the Continent seem to be most favoured. It is 
seen somewhere almost every year, but as a rule singly, and 
many old entomologists have never captured, or even seen, 
a living example. Yet in certain years, at long intervals, it 
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becomes suddenly almost common, as in 1793—when it was 
spoken of as being as common as the garden whites—and 
1846, which used to be called the “ Antiopa year.” Such 
another season was in the year 1872, when something like 
fifty were seen, and thirty taken, in Norfolk alone; in Cam- 
bridgeshire twenty-five were captured or seen; in Suffolk 
from twenty to thirty ; in Essex over twenty ; in Kent about 
thirty; and in Yorkshire as many; but only five in 
Lincolnshire. The southern counties came next in point of 
numbers: Surrey thirteen, Hants seventeen, Sussex four 
taken and others seen, and Berks two. In the southern 
central counties there was also a good sprinkling : Middlesex 
six, Herts five and others seen, Hunts two, and Bucks one ; 
while the Midlands furnished a better record, Derbyshire 
ten, Staffordshire four, Nottingham and _ Leicestershire 
one each, with others seen. Even the North made a good 
show, Durham four, Northumberland one; and eleven in 
different parts of Scotland. The district in which they were 
most rare was the western, where three were taken in Lanca- 
shire, one in Cheshire, three in Wales, and one in Somerset. 

The dates of appearance seemed in some degree perplexing. 
The earliest recorded seems to have been at Great Yarmouth, 
on July 26th, a single specimen; and the two next on 
August 16th, one in Surrey, the other in Yorkshire ; Lincoln- 
shire furnished a specimen about the same date. But the 
great rush of specimens commenced about August 20th, and 
continued for a fortnight, during which period most of those 
enumerated were taken, the earlier and more numerous por- 
tion in the eastern and north-eastern counties. One thing 
about them was very remarkable—the extreme beauty and 
perfection of many of the specimens; indeed, some of those 
from Cambridge and Norfolk appeared as though their 
wings were hardly fully hardened. The Rev. T. H. Marsh, 
of Cawston, wrote that they were beautifully fine and fresh, 
apparently just out of the pupa; and Mr. H. M. Upcher, of 
Sherringham, Cromer, was of opinion that they could not 
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possibly have undergone a sea voyage. Stray specimens 
continued to be noticed to the middle of September. One 
was recorded in Scotland on September 20th, and two 
stragglers in Norfolk as late as October 5th and 7th. 

Mr. H.1T. Stainton, writing upon the subject, expressed an 
opinion that these specimens were introduced by a migratory 
movement of the species, and he indicated Norway as the 
probable point of departure. Living at Norwich at the time, 
and haying exceptional opportunities of obtaining information 
on the subject, I was indisposed to accept this view, and 
brought forward all the available evidence in favour of the 
native origin of the specimens, but am now convinced that 
migration was the sole cause of this sudden visitation ; and, 
taking into consideration that the usual line of travel of many 
birds to and from Norway is through Norfolk, am convinced 
that Mr. Stainton’s suggestion was most reasonable and pro- 
bable. An earlier record by Mr. Wailes, in his “ Catalogue of 
the Lepidoptera of Northumberland and Durham,” to the effect 
that Mr. William Backhouse had seen great numbers of this 
species drowned in the sea on the Durham coast and in the 
River Tees, about the year 1820, is strongly corroborative of 
this view, since these drowned specimens could hardly have 
come by their fate in this way if strong and fresh, but must 
have been fatigued by a long flight, and then in all proba- 
bility, constrained, by some sudden squall or change of wind 
to colder, to drop hastily before they reached land. Strongly 
desirous as every one must be of claiming this lovely species 
as a permanent resident, all the evidence goes to show that, 
in the enormous majority of cases, the specimens seen are 
but migrants. To this the absence of records of the larva 
most conclusively points. Yet it is strange that this should 
be the case, since the insect is common in Norway, notwith- 
standing its colder climate. 

There is a widely spread belief in this country that all 
British specimens have the marginal band white, and that 
this peculiarity indicates native descent ; but no dependence 
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can be placed upon this, since white-bordered specimens are 
sufficiently common in the Scandinavian peninsula and in other 
parts of Northern Europe, and it is notorious that ordinary 
specimens, with yellowish margins, fade white during hyberna- 
tion. Mr. R. M. Prideaux records that at Wiesbaden specimens 
having white borders were common in the spring ; yet all those 
which emerged freshly in August had the margin of a rich 
buff colour. The specimen already mentioned as taken by the 
Rey. E. N. Bloomfield, near Hastings, has a yellowish border, 
and other, similar, undoubtedly British-caught specimens exist. 

In a case like this a list of localities is useless. Probably 
wandering specimens have been seen in every county of 
England and Wales, and for Scotland records exist as far 
north as Forres in Moray—where two were taken at a 
“cossus birch ”—and Argyllshire. In Ireland the records are 
extremely few, but it has been taken at Killarney, and the 
Rey. John Bristowe has one which was captured in 1872, 
sitting on a stone wall, about two miles from Belfast. 

It does not appear to care much for flowers, though hyber- 
nated specimens have been seen at sallow and pear blossom, 
and even when found in a garden is generally sunning itself 
on a warm wall; but it is fond of fallen ripe fruit and of the 
sap of bleeding trees, as well as of the sugar. placed on trees 
to attract moths, and has been found occasionally upon masses 
of blooming ivy. On the Continent it also frequents muddy 
spots and putrid substances. It appears to possess the power, 
already noticed in its allies, of producing a sound with its 
wings. Mr. A. H. Jones has noticed this, and calls it a 
grating sound; but a continental observer—with the help, 
probably, of some vividness of imagination—noticed that two 
specimens, while walking round each other on a beech-stem, 
agitated their wings “ with oft-repeated cries.” This he ap- 
peared to attribute to the proboscis, and to regard as a voice ! 

Very widely distributed over the northern hemisphere. 


6. V. Atalanta, 7.—Expanse, 2} to 2} inches. Black. 
K 
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Fore wings with a central red stripe followed by white spots. 
Hind wings with red margin. 

Fore wings with a blunt projection below the apex, and the 
margin beneath it rather excavated. Hind wings rounded, 
hind margins of fore and hind wings sharply scalloped. Deep 
rich black. Fore wings with a broad bright red stripe, 
obliquely, from the costa, before the middle, to the anal angle. 
Beyond it is a large white costal spot, followed by a row of 
smaller white spots, usually five in number, the fourth much 
larger than the rest. Hind margin preceded by narrow blue 
dashes, and having the cilia white interrupted with black. 
Hind wings having, along the hind margin, a broad red 
band, containing a row of black dots. Anal angle bluish’; 
cilia white, with blackish dashes. Sexes similar. 

Under side of fore wings with the red stripe paler and 
preceded by a whip-like red line; a blue spot at the base, 
and blue clouding between the stripe and the white costal 
spot. Apex marbled with yellowish-brown, in which the row 
of white spots is visible, as on the upper side. Hind wings 
exquisitely marbled with various soft rich browns, and having 
a pale spot on the costa, a black streak in the middle, and 
near the hind margin a row of curved black lines enclosing 
bluish crescents. 

Hardly variable, except that the red stripe of the fore 
wings is often nearly divided, in the middle, by a curved 
black streak, and not unfrequently has a white spot in it 
below the middle, in a line with the permanent row of white 
spots. ‘This has been, erroneously, supposed to be a sexual 
character. A few singular aberrations, however, exist. One 
was recorded at Worcester, in 1869, with the marginal band 
of the hind wings bright yellow, and the hairs of the body 
brown and white. Mr. George Harker, of Liverpool, reared 
a specimen in which the usually red markings are semi- 
transparent white, slightly edged with pink. Mr. 8. Stevens 
has one with the stripe of the fore wings abbreviated and 
quite straight, and of a whitish colour shading into red, the 
outer white spots elongated and suffused, the inner suppressed ; 
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and in the collection of the late Mr. Sidebotham is one with 
an abbreviated and divided red stripe, and another with all 
the basal black portions of the wings light brown. One of 
Mr. Robson’s has the marbling of the hind wings beneath 
almost obliterated, and the red stripe of the fore wings, 
beneath, spread to double its usual breadth. 

September and October, and, after hybernation, in June. 


Larva nearly 2 inches long, stout. Head horny, with a 
flat face, larger than the second segment, which is both short 
and narrow. The third and following segments each furnished 
with rows of branched spines ; some black, some pale yellow, 
with, or without, black tips; between them are a few scattered 
hairs. Body blackish, freckled and dotted with white, and 
having a pale yellow sub-dorsal, and a broader yellow 
spiracular, stripe; legs black, pro-legs reddish-brown. Another 
variety is of a soft grey, with the spines buff; another grey, 
freckled with yellowish-green, with darker sub-dorsal markings, 
and a yellow sub-spiracular stripe; and others dark brownish 
with pale spines. (Buckler.) 

On nettle (Urtica dioica), solitary ; drawing together the 
edges of a leaf, so as to form a chamber, in which it lives. 
The late Mr. EH. Birchall recorded that it was so common in 
the Isle of Man, that many larvee were to be found on the 
same nettle plant, some ordinary grey-green, varying to 
dingy white, with the lateral stripes not very clearly defined . 
some intensely black, with the stripes white or yellow; the 
spines also varying in colour from black to whitish, or tipped 
with black, or smoke-coloured. Mr. Buckler pointed out 
that the black larvae seemed to be of a northern variety ; but 
Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher found larve at Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, feeding on Parietaria officinalis, which were dark 
coloured, while those upon the neighbouring nettles were of 
the ordinary lighter colouring. Those on the pellitory were 
some weeks later in emerging as butterflies than those on 
nettle, but presented no other peculiarities, nor does it appear 
that any of the larval varieties enumerated carry on any 
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distinctive variation into the perfect state. Mr. Hawes remarks 
that the young larvee live at the very top of the nettle plants, 
and by close scrutiny may be found in some numbers very 
near each other, though each in its own leaf. 

July, August. 


Pura somewhat plump and rounded; pale brown; head 
with two short blunt divergent projections; back of the 
thorax rising sharply to a point, then falling in at the waist ; 
abdomen swelling in a bold curve to the tail; having a dorsal 
row of six, and sub-dorsal rows of nine, knobs, all golden ; 
and a golden spot at each side of the base of the abdomen. 

Sometimes suspended within the leaf chamber in which it 
lived, but in other cases the larva wanders away; and I have 
found pupee attached to a stone wall. 


This brilliant and beautiful species is particularly fond of 
gardens—to which it forms a most attractive ornament—and 
may be found, until the latest sunny weather of the autumn, 
frequenting various brilliant composite flowers, as well as 
scabious, heliotrope, and verbena, for the sake of their nectar. 
Late in the day it loves to bask on the sunny side of trees, 
and is on the wing far later in the evening than the majority of 
butterflies—later even than any other native species—instances 
not being rare of its flying about trees quite in the twilight, or 
even being attracted by, and settling upon, gas lamps when 
lighted. An instance has even been known of its coming to 
a brightly lighted window an hour after dark, but this would 
in all probability arise from the light having disturbed it in 
its roosting place in a tree. It is exceedingly fond of the 
sap exuding from an injured tree, and the sight of dozens or 
scores of these brilliant insects flying about such a tree is 
quite exhilarating. Blossoming ivy, in large masses, will some- 
times furnish a similar lively spectacle, while fallen plums in 
an orchard are by no means despised. It is quite the latest 
species, with us, to retire for hybernation—I have seen it 
upon the wing until the end of October, and even into 
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November—though this is exceptional—and on the other 
hand it is the last to reappear; hot weather late in May will 
sometimes bring it out, but as a general rule it is not to be 
seen until June. It has then lost its familiarity and fondness 
for gardens, and usually frequents trees; but before the end of 
the month its eggs are deposited, and its lifeisover. Although 
so common, its favourite places of hybernation seem to be 
almost unknown or unnoticed. 

Generally common throughout the United Kingdom, even 
to the Orkney and Shetland Isles, but somewhat capricious, 
as, for instance, the Rev. C. T. Cruttwell says, that it has 
almost totally disappeared—doubtless only for a time—from 
a most suitable and delightful neighbourhood, Denton, in 
South Norfolk. Also absent or rare in some of the more 
densely populated manufacturing districts, but otherwise not 
averse to the outskirts of towns and cities. 

Widely distributed throughout the greater portion of 
Europe, the north of Africa, Asia Minor, and even some parts 
of North America, 


7. V. Cardui, Z7.—Expanse, 2 to 2? inches. Light red, 
clouded with dark brown. Fore wings with white spots in the 
apex. Hind wings with marginal rows of spots and crescents. 

Hind margins of all the wings scalloped and that of the 
fore wings somewhat hollowed in the middle ; the hind wings 
rounded. Light red, with the bases of all the wings golden 
brown. Fore wings with an interrupted band of three, most 
irregular, black spots before the middle; the apical region, 
from beyond the middle, blackish brown, and the hind margin 
dark brown. In the dark apical region is a large white 
costal spot, divided by two dark nervures, beyond it a row of 
four smaller white spots, and beyond these a row of white 
dashes before the hind margin; cilia white, interrupted 
with blackish, Hind wings having both costal and dorsal 
margins broadly clouded from the base with blackish or 
golden brown, and with a central irregular transverse stripe 
of the same, Beyond this is a row of round black spots, 
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followed by another of black streaks or crescents, and this by 
a third row along the hind margin, of spots of an oval shape. 
Sexes similar. Under side of the fore wings like the upper, 
but with the markings paler, the apex brownish, and the base 
of the costa white, barred with numerous black streaks. 
Hind wings yellowish-white, most beautifully marbled with 
olive-brown, and having a row of round blue spots, riged 
with yellow and black, before the hind margin. 

Variable in colour, which ranges from pale reddish-brown 
to rich pinkish-red, and still more so in the extent and 
intensity of the dark markings on both fore and hind wings. 
Occasionally these markings are contracted, the irregular 
dark stripe across the fore wings separated into distinct 
spots, and the hind wings very bright in colour; in other 
instances they are much extended, the hind wings in par- 
ticular almost obscured with dark clouding, and some of the 
round black spots run together into a blotch. In other cases 
these round black spots are very distinct and ornamented 
with brilliant blue centres; in some specimens an additional 
white spot appears in the apical region of the fore wings, 
causing the row of four to become five; and another some- 
what rare form has all the dark markings golden brown. In 
the collection of Mr. 8. J. Capper is a striking aberration, in 
which the white spots of the apical region are entirely 
absent, leaving it totally black; and the underside of the 
hind wings brownish, without the usual marbling. Mr. J. A. 
Clark has a handsome specimen, which possesses a sub- 
marginal row of white spots on all the wings above; Mr. S. 
Stevens, two tawny specimens, devoid of the usual central and 
dorsal black markings; and Mr. Sydney Webb, one very 
similar, another in which the white spots are replaced by 
tawny, and a third in which the apical row of white spots 
is further supplemented by one in the red portion of the 
wings. 

On the wing at the end of July or in August and Sep- 
tember, and, after hybernation, in May and June or even July. 
Most irregular and uncertain ! 
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Larva, 1? inch long, stout; with large horny head, set 
with bristles. All the segments, from the third, having rows 
of short blunt spines, branched, or rather set with bristles ; 
and, in addition, fascicles of hairs on the second, third, and 
fourth seements ; also a few hairs scattered over the body. 
Colour blackish, slightly freckled with yellowish on the back 5 
dorsal line velvety black, edged with yellow; a faint sub- 
dorsal line composed of yellowish freckles; a waved line 
above the spiracles, which are black ringed with yellow ; and 
a yellow stripe below them ; the foremost spines black, the rest 
pale yellow with blackish branches ; hairs pale; belly dark grey, 
with a reddish streak above each reddish-brown leg. Another 
variety has the ground colour dull greyish-drab ; dorsal line 
the same, edged with yellowish; the lateral lines more dis- 
tinct ; and the spines pinkish with pale tips. (Buckler.) 

On thistles—Onopordon acanthium, Cnicus lanceolatus, 
Carduus nutans, C. arvensis, and others; the young larva 
drawing together a small leaf or two low down on the plant, 
and eating out the drawn-together leaves, with the exception 
of their prickles; then, making another domicile, eating its 
walls, and so on, getting higher up the plant with each 
remove, and leaying conspicuous evidence of its presence in 
the old nests, which contain a residuum of excrement. Full 
fed in a fortnight or three weeks. Has also been found by 
Mr. Hawes on nettle, and Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher met with 
several on flowers of Hchiwim vulgare. A more unexpected 
food-plant was mallow (Malva sylvestris), upon which Dr. 
Knaggs found a larva at Folkestone, and the Rey. E. Horton 
others in another locality, drawing together a leaf in each 
case so as to form a sort of purse. But the most extra- 
ordinary circumstance in connection with these larvee on the 
mallow was that, instead of having the spines, as usual, dis- 
tinct and conspicuous, they were densely covered with grey 
hairs, as long as the spines, and almost concealing them. 
All doubt as to their identity was removed by the suc- 
cessful rearing of at least one butterfly. When the larva 
is full grown it makes a new and larger habitation 
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by drawing together leaves of its food-plant, lines it more 
strongly than usual with silk, and there suspends itself for 
pupation. 

June, July, and occasionally in September. 


Pura stout and more rounded than is usual in the Vanesse ; 
head with a pair of short blunt horns or points ; the back of 
the thorax swelling up into a round curve, with a point at 
the apex, and falling in at the waist, beyond which the 
abdomen is rounded up a little and curves away gradually to 
the tail. On the back of the abdominal segments is a row of 
blunt knobs and a longer row on each side. Dusky brown 
tinged with pinkish grey and smoky, or greenish with a 
golden gloss ; sub-dorsal knobs golden. (Buckler.) 


Peculiar interest attaches to this butterfly from its erratic 
habits. In some seasons it is plentiful in every clover field, 
quarry, weedy lane, hillside, and even on the tops of the 
highest hills, where it particularly loves to sun itself on out- 
cropping rocks; in others not a specimen is to be seen any- 
where. Sometimes. after a summer and autumn in which 
not one had been noticed before hybernation, nor any in the 
spring, a hot summer day in June will be signalised by the 
sudden appearance of multitudes, all along the south coast 
especially, all in poor condition, but in the highest state of 
restlessness, frequenting the sunny slopes of the cliffs, 
settling with extended wings on every dry hot spot, and 
when disturbed dashing swiftly away, to return almost im- 
mediately and rest on the hot rock at one’s very feet. Very 
soon these will have scattered over the country, and in a few 
weeks every large thistle will show the habitations of a larva, 
from which in a short time will emerge the butterfly, in 
great beauty and brilliancy, which, with multitudes of its 
species, will enliven every hillside, cliff, flowery lane, and 
clover field, and even very often the gardens. At other 
times the sudden advent of multitudes is later in the season, 
as in 1879, when hundreds appeared in Pembrokeshire in 
August, and, indeed, all along the south coast, amounting to 
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actual thousands at Bournemouth. In that year the multi- 
tudes which appeared all over the Continent of EKurope were 
the theme of the newspapers. Some of the more important 
notices thereof were collected by Mr. McLachlan, and trans- 
lated for the Hntomologists’ Monthly Magazine. It appears 
that this migratory swarm was first observed in North Africa 
in the middle of April, appeared in countless numbers at 
Valencia and Barcelona on April 26th to 30th, and in the 
Island of Minorca on May Ist to 3rd; at Sévres, near Paris, 
on June 15th, great swarms appeared all day long, flying 
from 8.8.E. towards N.N.W. At Strasburg, from June 3rd 
to 9th, a similar occurrence had been noticed, the insects 
flying in innumerable quantities towards the north, and con- 
tinuing even in rainy weather. At Angers, on June 10th, it 
was estimated that the number passing along a single street 
in one hour was from 40,000 to 50,000. At Geneva the 
swarm was said to have obscured the sun for several minutes. 
At Steyer, in Upper Austria, on June 11th, surprising numbers 
flew ceaselessly from S.W. to N.E., at between one and two 
o'clock P.M. 90 to 100 per minute were counted in a breadth 
of about 100 paces, and the swarm was estimated at above, 
rather than below, 1,000,000. Notices of similar swarms 
appeared at the same time from many provinces of Italy, 
and other parts of the Continent. I have extracted these 
data in order to show the extreme probability, almost 
amounting to certainty, that the sudden appearance of 
multitudes in this country was a direct result of the great 
migratory movement noticed in so many parts of Europe. 
These August butterflies, the progeny of the June swarms, 
coming from a warmer climate, had no intention of hyber- 
nating, but paired and laid their eggs, and in September 
and October of that year larvae were commonly to be 
found on the root leaves of the young thistles which would 
not grow up for blossoming until the succeeding year. 
Some of these larvae were collected and reared indoors 
emerging in November and December, but out of doors 
all must have been destroyed, by damp or frost, in either 
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the larva or pupa state, for no freshly emerged specimens 
were noticed in the spring, and no trace of the great 
migration remained. Mr. Buckler, who had the, already 
noticed, hairy autumnal larvae, kept a pupa alive almost until 
the spring, but it produced the butterfly early in February. 
This instinctive attempt to perfect a second brood in the 
year, in accordance with the habit of the species in its 
warmer southern range, evidently resulted in the entire de- 
struction, as far as this country was concerned, of the 
migratory hosts. In 1884 another great irruption of this 
species was noticed, and probably similar instances are by no 
means rare, yet it is equally certain that we have, somewhat 
irregularly distributed, a local strain of the species which has 
the instinctive habit of hybernating before pairing and lay- 
ing eggs, and these hybernated specimens are ordinarily seen 
in the spring. In South Africa Mr, Distant has found it 
flying throughout the winter, and there it would doubtless 
produce at least two generations. 

As inthe case of V. atalanta we have little or no know- 
ledge of its favourite places of hybernation. Like that 
species it does not frequent buildings; and, although not so 
late on the wing in the autumn, it is quite as tardy in re- 
appearing in the spring. 

In its fitful way it is found in every part of the United 
Kingdom, even to the Shetland Isles. Perhaps, of all species 
of butterfly, the most universally distributed over the world, 
found even in Java and Australia, exactly normal in colour 
and markings. In the Hntomologists’ Monthly Magazine for 
1872 is an account of an extraordinary flight seen in the 
Ionian Isles. “The first part of the column reached the 
Island of Vido about nine o'clock in the morning and con- 
tinued steadily to advance in masses of many thousands for 
upwards of three hours. By one o'clock the flight had passed, 
the wind blowing fresh from the south-east. On sailing up 
the channel of Corfu the traces of the passage of the flight 
were very evident from the quantities of dead butterflies 
which floated on the surface of the water; and for days 
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afterwards they were to be seen drifting into the various 
bays in the Island of Corfu.” In Northern India a migratory 
swarm has been recorded which occupied half a day in 
passing. The strange appearance of red spots, which, as a 
supposed shower of blood, has terrified whole nations, is in 
all probability caused by the red fluid discharged by vast 
multitudes of these butterflies after drying their wings. It 
has been noticed to occur at a time when the whole district 
was alive with them. 


[V. Huntera, Fub., Virginiensis, Drury, has several 
times been recorded in this country. The first notice was of 
a specimen taken early in the century, by Captain Blomer, 
at Withybush, near Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. More 
recently Mr. G. C. Bignell recorded one taken near Torpoint, 
Devon, by Miss C. L. Pole Carew; another is stated to have 
been taken in a railway carriage near Wokingham, by 
Mr. T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, in August 1871, and supposed 
for some years to be a variety of V. cardui, but ultimately 
recognised as the Brazilian form of V. Huntera. In connec- 
tion with this capture, it is very pertinently pointed out by 
Mr. McLachlan, that the Brazilian mail comes vid Southamp- 
ton, and is forwarded on the same railway. A supposed 
record at Hitchin was subsequently corrected, the specimen 
proving to be a variety of V. cardui; and another, said to 
have been taken at Christchurch in 1876, when V. cardui 
was out there in great abundance, may be nothing more. 
The most obvious and striking distinction by which V. Huntera 
may be known, is, that on the underside of the hind wings, 
near the hind margin there are two /arge ocellated spots in a 
plain band, instead of a row on the marbled surface, as in 
V. cardwi. Supposing the records of its occurrence to be 
accurate, the evidence certainly points to its accidental intro- 
duction, either in the earlier stages with plants, or, much 
more probably, in a quiescent. state, by means of a ship, and 
no claim for its admission to our fauna seems to appear, even 
as a migrant. The insect captured near London by Albin 
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in the last century, and figured by Petiver as ‘“ Papilio 
oculatus Hampsteadiensis,” is represented with ocellated spots 


on the fore wings, and cannot therefore have been this 
species. | 


Genus 3. ARGYNNIS. 


Antenne having a broad spatulate club. Fore wings 
rounded, or with the hind margin slightly concave; hind 
wings slightly scalloped at the hind margin. Tawny, with 
black nervures and spots, and the under side of the hind 
wings ornamented with bright silvery spots or stripes. 


Larv® spiny, with longer spines immediately behind the 
head—not gregarious. On various species of Viola. 


Pup# angular, hollowed at the back, often brilliantly 
golden in colour. Suspended by the tail—sometimes to 
stones or rocks, probably in most cases to the food plants. 


A table of this closely allied genus may be useful. 
A. Under side of hind wings greenish with silver stripes. 
A, Paphia. 
AA. Under side of hind wings with silvery spots. 
B. Silvery spots large and elongated. A. Lathonia. 
BB. Silvery spots of moderate size, usually not elongated. 
C. Expanse of wings over two inches. 
D. Pale band before the hind margin of hind win gs 
beneath, with rusty spots. A. Adippe. 
DD. Pale band unspotted. A. Aglaia. 
CC. Expanse of wings under two inches. 
E. A solitary narrow silvery spot in the middle. A. 
Huphrosyne. 
EE. Silvery spots numerous. <A. Selene. 


1. A. Paphia, /.—Expanse 2} inches. Bright fulvous 
with black spots and nervures. Hind wings broadly shaded 
or banded with silvery beneath. 

Wings ample, hind margin of fore wings slightly concave, 
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of all the wings scalloped. Male bright fulvous with the 
base of the wings golden-brown, and the nervures and spots 
black. Each of the nervures of the fore wings, from the 
median to the dorsal margin, is broadly striped, or suffused 
with blackish in the middle portion of the wing. Four 
elongated black spots, arising on the sub-costal nervure, lie 
across the discal cell; beyond and below these is an extremely 
irregular transverse row of spots between, and uniting, the 
nervures ; two transverse rows of round or slightly lunate 
spots between the nervures precede the hind margin, along 
which is a final row of spots upon the nervures. A wide 
space, near the costal margin, beyond the discal cell, is some- 
times immaculate, at others it has a large cloudy spot. Hind 
wings with an elongated spot in the golden-brown space 
before the middle, followed by an irregular indented trans- 
verse stripe; beyond which are two rows of rounded or ovate 
spots between the nervures, and a marginal row upon the 
nervures. ‘These marginal black spots on both fore and hind 
wings either coalesce or are joined by a black line at the 
base of the fulyous cilia. Female darker in colour towards 
the base, and more of a tawny brown, with the spots similar, 
but larger, the cloudy costal spot beyond the discai cell 
darker and always present, but no dark stripes or expansions 
upon the nervures. 

Under side of fore wings like the upper, except that the 
apical space is greenish, and the nervures only faintly 
darkened; of hind wings dusky green, with long silvery 
transverse stripes, the last two of which enclose a broad band, 
which in some cases is green, in others tinged with yellow, 
brown, or even purple, and in which two rows of darker 
round spots are faintly visible. In the female rather darker, 
and with the hinder silvery stripe purplish. 

Tu some districts—notably in the New Forest—a regularly 
recurrent variety of the female is found, which is distinguished 
by a partial or total absence of the fulvous or tawny colour- 
ing, and a very considerable suffusion of black scales, in some 
cases to such an extent that the majority of the black spots 
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are obscured, but in others having these distinct, and the 
oround colour of various shades of smoky-whitish or smoky- 
yellowish. No corresponding variation is found in the male. 
All these darkened female forms are known under the varietal 
name of Valezina. Besides in the New Forest, where it is 
sometimes fairly common, this variety has been taken near 
Reading, at Lynmouth, Devon, and on the border of 
Herefordshire. In addition, various interesting aberrant 
forms occur, though rarely. The cabinet of Mr. S. Stevens is 
rich in fine varieties ; several males, in which the usual spots 
are extended, or run together into elongated blotches, or 
stripes between the nervures; and a female, having a great 
black, cloudy blotch occupying the middle portion of the fore 
wings. Mr. Herbert Goss has a male in which the suffusion 
on the nervures of the fore wings is extraordinarily broad, but 
the spots are reduced to mere dots, except those beyond the 
middle, which are changed into long ovate blotches occupying 
the outer half of both fore and hind wings. It was taken in 
Sussex, Another male, from the New Forest, has the spaces 
between the nervures of the fore wings filled up with blackish, 
and the spots of the hind wings nearly obsolete. One, taken 
in Essex by Mr. J. A. Tawell, has no spots on the upper side, 
merely long clouds of darkish brown, or blackish, between the 
nervures; underside also nearly devoid of markings, except a 
great black cloud occupying a large portion of the fore wings. 
In the late Mr. Bond’s collection is a male so dark as really to 
suggest some approach to the dark form— Valezina—of the 
female. Mr. Capper has one in which the whole apical 
portion of the fore wing is of a soft fulvous without black 
markings; and also a gynandrous example. Of this last 
a specimen also exists in the cabinet of the late Mr. H. 
Doubleday in the Bethnal Green Museum, and one is re- 
corded from the New Forest, quite recently, by Mr. C. H. 
Williams. In Mr. Sydney Webb’s collection is a singular 
structural aberration—a well-developed male in which the 
median nervure of the left fore wing is terminated at the 
first round spot, which is unusually large; beyond this is 
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no trace of the nervure, but on each side of its proper 
position is a slight ridge or fold running out to the hind 
margin, each again dividing on the way. 

On the wing in July and August. 


Larva 2 inches in length. Head broad, having two pro- 
duced points above, the ocelli prominent, and the face set 
with stout pointed hairs; second segment wider, and the 
body increasing in breadth to the fifth, and decreasing from 
the tenth. Second segment with two long, lateral, pointed 
and branched spines, pointing forward; remaining seg- 
ments with two, four, or six spines, pointed and abundantly 
branched with finer hair-like spines. Colour of the head 
and its hairs glistening black, with the upper lip yellow, and 
a marbling of pale yellow on the crown. Dorsal line black, 
bounded on each side by a stripe of brilliant yellow, out- 
side which is a row of velvet-black oblong spots. Sides 
yelvety reddish-brown, with a lateral row of black streaks, 
and some fine ragged lines of brownish ochreous. Spiracles 
black ; spines reddish ochreous, with black tips and branches ; 
ventral portion blackish brown, with paler spots; legs and 
pro-legs black, shining and hairy; the latter pinkish be- 
neath. 

The very young larva, however, is ochreous yellow, with 
the warts, from which the spines and bristles arise, large 
and shining, and on the seventh, ninth, and eleventh seg- 
ments deep, dull, brownish ochreous spots. As it grows 
these spots disappear, the ochreous colour gradually changes 
to brownish, and the dorsal lines begin to appear of a 
brownish colour, but it is not until after the third moult 
that the spines appear, short and stumpy, pinkish-brown, 
with black tips and branches. The body is now black, with 
the dorsal stripes whitish-violet, and it s not until after the 
fifth moult that the colours, as in the full-grown larva 
already described, begin to appear. In this, as in some 
other cases, the description is condensed from the exceed- 
ingly full and elaborate account by the late Mr. W. Buckler, 
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who also describes the action of casting the larval skin, and 
the appearance of the spines after that operation, they being 
remarkably small and rudimentary, wet and flaccid, and the 
first pair even shorter than the rest; yet in fifteen minutes 
this pair had attained its much greater length, and in half 
an hour all the other spines had grown considerably, both in 
length and rigidity. 

On Viola canina (common dog violet). From the middle 
or end of August to June. Mr. Fletcher found that the 
young larve prepared for hybernation immediately after 
hatching, without feeding—except a light, and surely innu- 
tritious meal, upon the egg-shell which they had just left. 
Hybernation takes place on the ground close to the violet 
plants, or upon their stems, and feeding does not recommence 
until the beginning of April. It feeds principally in the 
sunshine, and is far from scarce ; yet, handsome and striking 
in appearance as it is, is very seldom found. 


Pura very handsome; head with two divergent points; 
thorax with a sharp dorsal keel; then a deep dorsal depres- 
sion in which are two sharp points; then another very 
prominent keel at the commencement of the abdomen; 
beyond which the abdominal segments have dorsal and sub- 
dorsal points inclining backwards. Wing cases well defined, 
and projecting laterally. Dull fawn-colour, varied with 
paler, and with fine brown reticulation; a line of brown 
down the sides, and a stripe of darker brown, beneath, on 
each side of the abdomen In the dorsal depression are large 
glittering golden spots, and the tips of the abdominal points 
have a similar golden lustre. (Buckler.) 


The butterfly has a brilliant golden or bronzy appearance 
on the wing, in the bright sunshine, as it glides swiftly along 
the wood glades and flutters round the bramble blossoms, 
which flowers it mainly frequents. Principally attached 
to woods, though in favourite districts it will fly along 
the lanes and roads, and has even been known to make its 
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appearance in the streets of a small town, sunning itself 
on the walls; but apparently very little attracted by gardens 
or cultivated fields. Passes the night in some tree, preferring 
an oak, and may be seen towards sunset carefully selecting a 
suitable spray for the purpose, and apparently seeks a simi- 
lar shelter from wet weather. 

Probably in all large woods in England and Wales, in many 
of them abundant; indeed it forms quite a striking feature 
in favourable years in the New Forest from its great 
numbers; and is found even to the extreme west of South 
Wales; scarce in the north of England; rare in Scotland, 
though recorded in the Clyde, Dee, and Tay districts; much 
more common in Ireland, where it has been found in abund- 
ance at Killarney by Mr. Kane, and at Garinish Island by 
the Hon. Emily Lawless. Also abundant in Wicklow; at 
Merlin Park and St. Clerans, Galway; and at Sligo; but 
found by the Rey. W. F. Johnson to be very scarce near 
Armagh, which is probably its northern limit in that country. 

Abroad it ranges through the greater part of Europe, 
Western Asia, and Siberia, and even reaches Japan. 


2. A. Adippe, Z.—Expanse, 2} to 24 inches. Rich 
fulyous, with black nervures and spots. Under side of hind 
wings with numerous brilliant spots of silvery, and a row of 
red spots before the hind margin. 

Fore wings with the hind margin below the apex nearly 
straight, or very slightly concave ; hind wings rounded, very 
faintly scalloped. Rich fulvous, with the basal portions of all 
the wings golden brown; spots and nervures black. Male— 
fore wings with four elongated costal spots lying across the 
discal cell; beyond are three rows of spots between the 
neryures, the first row somewhat squared and extremely 
irregular, the second rounded and placed in a far more 
regular line, the third parallel with the hind margin, and 
consisting of crescents. Along the margin is a fourth 
row at the tips of the neryures and connected by a faint 
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double line. Of the row of round spots, the third from the 
costa is frequently reduced to a dot, or totally absent ; more 
rarely the sixth is diminished to a dot. The second and 
third nervures from the dorsal margin are distinctly 
thickened with scalés in the middle. Hind wings with a loop 
or horse-shoe shaped spot before the middle, followed by an 
irregular and sometimes interrupted transverse stripe, beyond 
which is a broken row of three conspicuous circular spots, 
with sometimes one or two dots completing the series ; follow- 
ing these is a distinct and strongly marked complete row of 
crescents, the horns of which touch a marginal row of black 
spots on the tips of the nervures, which are further connected 
by two slender lines. Female rather larger, with the 
falvous colour less bright, or even pale, but the markings 
similar. 

Under side of fore wings like the upper, but with the apical 
spots paler, and occasionally, though not always, two or 
three faintly silvery spots adjoining them. Hind wings 
dusky orange-yellow, clouded with tawny or reddish; with 
six or seven dark-edged silvery spots near the base, a row of 
the same across the middle, and another row, more lunate, 
along the hind margin. Between the last-mentioned two 
rows is a series of ill-defined, rust-red spots, having silvery 
centres. 

It varies in a remarkable manner in the colour and 
markings of both upper and under sides. Mr. E. Sabine 
has specimens from near Doyer of a singularly rich red 
fulvous colour above; and I have one, taken in a part of 
Surrey in which the species is very rare, which is of quite a 
pale brown. Two variations of the under side are well known 
on the Continent: one, called chlorodippe, has the hind wings 
green; the other, known as Cleodoxa, is without the silvery 
spots. Of this last a fine specimen was taken in the Lake 
district by Mr. Gregson, and supposed at the time to be the 
allied A. Niobe; and Mr. Webb has one in which the 
markings are only faintly indicated in this portion of the 
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hind wings, except the red spots, which are as usual. A 
very handsome variation is figured in the Entomologist, vol. xv. 
p- 49, in which the silver spots are large, but confined to 
the basal portion of the hind wings; it also is strikingly 
melanic, the fore wings above and beneath, and the hind 
wings above, being blackish for three-fourths of their length, 
except one red spot and two or three red dots and streaks 
on the fore wings. Another, figured on the opposite page, 
has the entire upper side clouded, between the nervures, with 
blackish, except the same red spots, and the silvery spots of 
the under side mainly collected into a grand blotch, occupy- 
ing the basal third of the wing. (By some oversight this 
figure is called Aglaia.) A somewhat similar example in 
Mr. Webb’s collection, a female with the silvery colouring 
collected at the base, has three spots near the anal angle, 
instead of silvery, of a steely black; its upper side has the 
central portion of all the wings black. Mr. Herbert Goss has 
a magnificent male, from the New Forest, in which the spots 
of the central row in all the wings are of three times the 
usual size; and a female somewhat similar. Mr. 8. Stevens, 
one in which the spots of the upper side are strikingly 
elongated ; another with the whole of the fore wings heavily 
clouded with dark brown; and a third in which the whole 
ground colour is clear silvery white. Occasionally specimens, 
otherwise typical, have the marginal markings of the under 
side partially obliterated, or, on the other hand, have the 
rust-red spots strikingly large, so as almost to colour the 
whole band. 
On the wing throughout July. 


Larva, 1} inch long, with two short branched spines on 
the second segment, pointing forward; the following segments 
with two, six, or four spines, also branched. Deep reddish- 
ochreous, finely freckled with pinkish and black; dorsal line 
paler pink, passing through a velvety black crescent at the 
front of each segment; the sides with triple rows of black 
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velvety streaks and a short black V-mark towards the end of 
each segment, the black marks delicately edged with violet- 
grey; head red, dotted with black; spines red at the base, 
then ochreous, with branches and tips black; ventral surface 
dark red, dotted with ochreous; legs black, Or dingy 
pinkish-brown, minutely freckled with paler atoms, with the 
markings as already stated. (Buckler.) 

Mr. Buckler says that the eggs, which are laid in August, 
do not hatch until early in March, and that the infant larvee 
are at first brown, with black head and dorsal plate, and are 
hairy, but after a few weeks become black, faintly marbled 
with pale greyish, with a pale grey spiracular stripe, and 
with the spines, which have now appeared, black. Later, the 
spines become ochreous brown, but the body is still black, and 
it is not until the larva is an inch long that the adult colour 
begins to be assumed, the spines at the same time becoming 
lengthened. 

On Viola canina, March to June or July. 

Mr. Hawes, who has collected them in some numbers in 
Essex, describes the larva briefly : “ Sooty black until the last 
moult, when they change to fleshy-brown, with whitish 
diamond spots along the back.” Found feeding on violet in 
the daytime. Mr. Frohawk tells me that the eggs do not 
always hatch before the middle of April. 


Pura stout, and rather short in proportion. Head blunt ; 
body rounded to the back of the thorax, which is keeled and 
then hollowed ; the segments of the abdomen forming a full 
round curve, with two rows of blunt spines down the dorsal 
region. Wing-covers long and well developed, their margins 
standing out with a prominent ridge, rendering the outline 
broad in front. Pitchy brownish-black, with a row of some- 
what paler diamond-shaped dorsal spots; margins of the 
wing-covers deep brownish-ochreous; and the dorsal points of 
a glistening golden; the rest of the surface also glistening. 
(Buckler. ) 
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A handsome, swift, brilliant-looking species, usually 
frequenting the rides and openings of large woods, or waste 
places bordering upon them, and fond of resting upon 
bramble blossoms and the flowers of Centaurea. Seems to seek 
repose in trees ; much more local than the last species, though 
found often in its company. From flying sometimes in open 
fields and on hillsides near to woods, may occasionally, though 
rarely, be found in company with A. Aglaia, as on one of 
the slopes of the Wrekin, where I saw both species flying in 
plenty in one large field full of bracken and thistles, more 
than thirty years ago. 

Apparently found in most of the larger woods of the 
southern counties, from Kent, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
on the east, to Devonshire, Glamorganshire, and Merioneth- 
shire on the west; also in similar situations through the 
north-western counties and the more sheltered woods of the 
Midlands to Herefordshire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, and 
Lincolnshire. Found in several localities in Yorkshire, in 
the fayoured Grange and Silverdale districts of Lancashire, 
and near Lake Windermere in Westmoreland; its extreme 
northern boundary being reached in Cumberland. So partial 
is it to warm-wooded districts that at Haslemere, in the 
extreme south of Surrey, a hilly neighbourhood and rather 
cool, it is, or was, exceedingly scarce. A former (doubtful) 
record in Scotland is now rejected by Dr. F. Buchanan 
White, and was probably an error in observation. I know of 
no record in Ireland. Abroad, its range is very extensive ; 
through great part of Europe and eastern and western 
Asia, in woods and heaths, and even the more sheltered 
portions of the mountain ranges. 


[A. Niobe, Z.—Very similar to A. Adippe on the upper 
side, but without the distinct broad thickening with black 
scales of the two nervures below the middle of the wings, as 
in that species. The wings also are narrower, and the mark- 
ings of the upper side, especially the round spots, smaller and 
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less striking. The more noticeably distinctive characters, 
however, are on the under side of the hind wings, where the 
nervures are decidedly darker and the silvery spots more 
numerous, the interspaces (which are of a more ruddy colour 
than in A. Adippe) being in almost every instance also edged 
with silvery. There is, however, a curious recurrent variety, 
known as His, and in some Continental localities as common 
as the type, in which the silvery spots are very faint, or even 
absent altogether, but the ruddy clouding of the interspaces 
is usually present. 

Much controversy has been aroused by the question whether 
this species has actually been found here, and it will be 
necessary to go into the various records with some detail. 

The first was of a specimen taken, flying with Adippe, in 
the New Forest, in 1868, by Mr. Gerrard, and recorded by 
the Rey. Windsor Hambrough. It was a singular specimen ; 
the late Mr. F. Bond thought it a variety of Adippe ; Mr. H. 
Doubleday, a variety of Niobe. It has been examined by 
Mr. Sydney Webb, and is doubtless a variety of Adippe. 

In 1871, Mr. C. 8. Gregson captured in Westmoreland a 
beautiful specimen of the variety Cleodoza of Adippe, which 
was also recorded as Viobe. 

In 1874, two specimens were sent to Mr. H. Doubleday, 
one alive, the other dead but not stiff, with the information 
that they had just been taken in East Kent, with others. 
Specimens were also sent to Mr. E. Newman and to the 
Rey. Henry Burney, who set them himself, and still has them 
(or rather, they are before me at this moment). Others were 
sent to other entomologists who were willing to purchase 
them ; and one of these specimens excited the suspicion of 
the late Mr. E. Birchall, who forwarded it to Mr. Doubleday, 
by whom it was discovered to be a Continental example 
reset. At this time, other rare or unexpected species were 
announced, and offered for sale, from the same district, to 
such an extent that Messrs. Doubleday and. Newman pub- 
licly discredited them. Much mystery still hangs over the 
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living specimens which were at first forwarded, and there is 
a faint possibility that a slight migration of the species may 
have then taken place, but it is most significant that, from 
the time when the demand for the insect at a high price 
ceased, no one has ever pretended that any Miobe could be 
taken in Kent. Under these circumstances, it cannot appa- 
rently be included, even as a migrant, among the British 
species. | 


3. Argynnis Aglaia, /.—Expanse, 2 to 24 inches. 
Fulyous, with black spots and nervures. Hind wings beneath 
spotted with silvery on a dark green ground. No red spots in 
the sub-marginal band. 

Fore wings usually with the hind margin slightly rounded, 
that of the hind wings being faintly scalloped. Wings ful- 
vous, the bases blackish, suffused with golden brown; costa, 
nervures, and spots black. Fore wings of the male with four 
elongated spots from the costa, forming bars across the discal 
cell; beyond is a very irregular transverse row of rather 
squared spots, uniting the nervures ; these spots are narrower 
than in A. Adippe. Beyond is a much straighter, usually com- 
plete, row of round spots, and another of thickened crescents, 
the horns of which unite with a marginal row of spots situ- 
ated on the nervures, and connected by a double brown line. 

Hind wings with an angulated, somewhat loop-shaped, 
mark before the middle, and partly obscured in the basal 
clouding ; beyond it a slender transverse fascia, thickened here 
and there into spots, and very irregular; then a curved row 
of conspicuous round spots, usually five in number, beyond 
which is a complete series of strongly marked crescents, the 
points of which touch the marginal row of spots at the termi- 
nation of the nervures, these being united by the usual 
double line. Cilia whitish, interrupted with black. Female 
decidedly larger, markings similar, but larger and more 
pronounced, and the blackish basal suffusion much more 
extended. 
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Under side of the fore wings similar to the upper, but with 
the nervures very faintly indicated, the hind margin much 
paler, and a row of small silvery spots from the apex parallel 
with the margin. In some specimens, two larger, faintly 
silvery, spots appear a little further from the apex. Hind 
wings dusky green, with the nervures yellowish ; the silvery 
spots placed as in A. Adippe, but a large yellowish spot near 
the middle, and a broad band of the same colour, devoid of 
spots, before the hind margin ; the silvery marginal crescents 
are internally edged with green ; margin yellowish, with two 
reddish lines. 

The male is tolerably constant in colour, but the female 
varies greatly in the degree of suffusion of dark or black scales 
on the upper side, some of those from the west of South Wales 
and from the north of England and Scotland having an abun- 
dant steely-black irroration. Mr. Goss has one such also from 
the New Forest. One from the north of Scotland, in Mr. C. A. 
Briggs’s collection, is, however, clouded all over with grey. 

As in the allied species, strange aberrations occur. Mr. 
8. Stevens, who is remarkably rich in this group, has several 
in which the spots are elongated into blotches, and removed 
from their usual places nearer to the hind margin, which they 
sometimes touch. Mr. Briggs has an example in which the 
spots are joined together into a fascia; and Mr. R. Adkin one 
from the north of Ireland, which has the first two spots from 
the base of the costa fused together into a large uniform 
blotch. Dr. F. D. Wheeler took one in Norfolk in which all 
the spots, except those of the discal cell, are obsolete, but the 
black colouring is re-arranged upon the nervures, so that the 
fore wings are strongly rayed with blackish, while the hind 
have a great black central blotch, white centred, a broad 
black band, and broadly rayed hind margin ; the silver spots 
on the hind wings beneath are also elongated, and the margi- 
nal crescents obliterated. A specimen taken at Cannock 
Chase by the Rev. C. F. Thornewill is even more extraordinary, 
being, with the exception of a fulvous spot near the base of 
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each fore wing, almost entirely black on the upper side ; the 
under side of the fore wings is also much blackened, the green 
of the hind wings smoky, the silvery spots edged with black, 
and most of them changed to a steely-blue. 

On the wing in July and August. 


Larva, 1? inch long,rather thickest in the middle, the second 
segment with two simple spines pointing forward and curved 
slightly back, and two branched spines; the next two seg- 
ments with four branched spines, and the remainder, to the 
tail, with six. All the spines black, and among them some 
short black hairs. Head hairy, shining black ; body glossy dark 
violet-grey, thickly marbled with velvety black, except on the 
spiracular line. Dorsal line black, widening at the middle of 
each segment and edged on each side by a stripe of bright 
ochreous-yellow. Spiracles black, and close below each a 
spot of bright orange-red, connected below with a thin 
orange-ochreous line; ventral surface and pro-legs blackish- 
brown. (Buckler.) 

May and June, on Viola canina (Dog violet), and probably 
other species of Viola. In confinement Mr. Sydney Webb 
tells me that it greatly prefers Polygala vulgaris, utterly 
neglecting the violet if this plant is supplied. 


Pura, shining, squared in front, and extremely blunt; 
back of the thorax raised into a blunt ridge, then depressed 
to a hollow ; abdomen so much rounded that the anal hooks 
are directed forwards, and haying, down the back, two rows of 
blunt conical knobs ; wing-sheaths very thick, with prominent 
edges below ; wing-cases, head, and thorax, pitchy-black, 
somewhat reticulated with brownish-ochreous; abdomen 
ochreous, mottled with brown ; dorsal points blackish, tipped 
with yellow ; spiracles black. Mr. Buckler found the leaves 
of the violet plant spun together so as to form a square tent- 
like enclosure, within which was the pupa suspended to the 
under side of a sloping leaf, the surface of which had been 
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covered with a circular mass of silk, thickest where the pupa 
was placed. 

Not usually a wood-frequenting species, but sometimes 
found in rough wild places outside woods; more frequently 
on open wild land and extensive commons; and still more 
frequently and abundantly on the coast, where it delights in 
the most extensive sandhills, and by no means despises slop- 
ing cliffs ; but exceedingly erratic and unreliable, sometimes 
hardly seen for years, and then increasing in two or three 
years until the formerly forsaken spot is enlivened with its 
numbers. This was the case some years ago on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, where it had confined itself to very isolated 
and secluded sandhill-warrens, but in two or three favourable 
years it multiplied and extended itself along the sea-cliffs in 
the greatest profusion. Fond of settling upon tall blooming 
thistles, but by no means despising the low-growing common 
yellow composite flowers; also particularly attached to the 
deep hollows of sandhills, where it will sit on the grasses, 
or even on the sand, enjoying the concentrated heat of the 
sun. 
Very widely distributed in this country, but local ; appar- 
ently occurring in every county which possesses a suitable 
coast-line, extensive heaths, or open forest land; but by no 
means in equal abundance. In Surrey I found it very scarce, 
although every circumstance seemed suitable; it is also said 
to be scarce in Yorkshire; and Mr. Robson records that in 
Durham, where it used to be generally common in suitable 
places, it has almost disappeared for the last twenty years. 
Dr. White says that it is found throughout Scotland, except 
the Isles. It is also plentiful in some parts of Ireland, as on 
the coasts of Down, Antrim, and Derry, and formerly that of 
Dublin. Widely distributed in Europe and Asia. 


4, A. Lathonia, /.—Expanse, 1} to 2 inches. Fulvous, 
with black spots, which are mostly rounded. Under side of 
hind wings with very large and elongated silvery spots. 

Fore wings with the hind margin slightly hollowed in 
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the middle; hind wings with the margin partly rounded, 
then straight, to the anal angle. Bright fulvous; blackish 
tinged with golden at the bases; nervures finely indicated 
with blackish ; markings black. Fore wings with costal mar- 
gin blackish, and arising from it a series of three narrow and 
two broad spots, parallel with which is a row of round spots 
passing obliquely through the middle of the wing ; opposite 
the middle of this row is a square spot on the middle of the 
dorsal margin ; and before the hind margin are two transverse 
rows of round, or partly round, spots, between the nervures ; 
hind margin with a blackish double line, and the usual spots 
on the nervures. Hind wings with an irregular ring-spot 
before the middle, followed by three transverse rows of 
regularly placed round spots; hind margin finely double- 
lined and with spots on the nervures. Sexes alike. 

Under side of fore wings spotted like the upper, except at 
the apex, where are six silvery spots, two of them ringed with 
black; hind wings pale fulvous, with numerous shining 
silvery spots ; four of which, forming a sort of square in the 
inner half of the wing, are very large and elongated, and have 
above and between them several smaller ones; a row of large 
ones lies along the hind margin, and in the intermediate 
space is a row of similar dots, ringed with black and sur- 
rounded with dusky red. 

Usually not very variable, but Mr. S. Stevens possesses one 
in which three black spots, placed triangularly before the 
middle of the fore wings, are very large and striking; and 
another—a small specimen, in which the spots, generally, are 
large enough to greatly exclude the fulvous ground colour. 
One taken at Dover, and in Mr. Webb’s collection, has the 
black spots of the inner row on the hind wings abnormally 
small ; and another magnificent Dover specimen, in the cabinet 
of Mr. E. Sabine, has the whole basal area suffused with 
brilliant steel-blue instead of the golden tinge, and the larger 
spots of the fore wings of unusual size and blackness, and 
almost confluent. 

August to October. 
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Larva, “ greyish-brown with a white dorsal line. It has 
sixty spines, four on the first and last segments” (of the 
body ?) ‘and six on each of the others ; those of the first two 
are shorter than the rest, the central being the longest. Feeds 
solitarily on Viola tricolor and Onobrychis in May and August.” 
(Lang.) 

But Kirby says: “ Blackish-grey, with a whitish stripe 
on the back, and brownish-yellow lines on the sides. The 
spines are short and brick-red.” These two descriptions 
seem to be rather complementary to each other than contra- 
dictory. 


Pura, “grey anteriorly, green posteriorly, with gold spots.” 
(Lang.) 


No description of either larva or pupa appears ever to have 
been made here; indeed, with one single—and doubtful— 
exception, there is no record of the finding of either in these 
islands. The exception is this: in the Zoologist for 1862, 
Mr. W. Gaze (who many years ago collected with much 
assiduity and success at Burwell Fen, Newmarket, and other 
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk localities), wrote, that on first 
going to Sudbury he called upon Mr. Barwick, a bird-stuffer, 
who told him that on one of his visits to Assington Thickets, 
in that neighbourhood, he had found a caterpillar, suspended by 
the tail to a branch of hazel, which he left undisturbed till his 
next visit, when it was changed into a chrysalis, which he 
took home, and which in a short time produced a fine speci- 
men of A. Lathonia. Mr. Gaze found that he was fully 
acquainted with the species, and therefore believed this 
statement, and also that Mr. Barwick’s son had taken two of 
the butterflies in the same place. As our only record, this 
may be worth preserving. There is no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Gaze himself took the insect in the same district. The 
difficulty of finding larvee of even the common species of this 
group is so great that it may readily be supposed that larvee of 
this occur in this country every year without being noticed, yet 
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it is most significant that, while on the Continent the butterfly 
occurs commonly in two broods, in May and June and in 
September, and flies in Switzerland at every elevation up 
to 7000 or 8000 feet, the specimens taken in this country 
are almost invariably found in August, September, October, 
or even November, and suggests that either the first brood is 
here omitted, or that the specimens seen are immigrants from 
their Continental home. Mr. S. Stevens, however, tells me 
that in 1872, when he took six, some had but just emerged, 
and could not have flown far, their condition being so 
perfect. 

Usually a very rare species here, single specimens, at long 
intervals, being taken in widely distant localities. Possibly 
overlooked now and then, as its flight is said somewhat 
to resemble that of Pararge Megwra, with which insect it also 
agrees in size. Mr. Sydney Webb says that it has a habit 
of sailing along, and then suddenly dropping down, like a 
skylark. Certain it is that young collectors who do not 
despise common things are rather apt to secure this prize. 
Their feelings on seeing so brilliantly beautiful a creature in the 
net must be somewhat enviable. Captures are recorded from 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Sussex, Surrey; 
Hants, Dorset, and Wilts. Mr. J. Hartley Durrant states 
that a record exists of its being found in plenty in Hertford- 
shire in 1518, but such a record is difficult to believe. Major 
J. N. Still took three specimens near Musberry, Devon, in 
1866. Two haye even been recorded in Yorkshire, one of 
them by the late Mr. Edwin Birchall, and to him is due the 
knowledge of its occurrence in Ireland, as he took a specimen 
in 1864 in a lane leading from Muckross to Mangerton, 
Killarney. But the favoured resort of the species with us is 
undoubtedly Kent, and Dover seems to enjoy a distinguished 
pre-eminence. It appears to be found there in every fairly hot 
season. In 1882, twenty-five were said to have been taken 
in that district, and twelve in 1885. Mr. Webb recorded it 
as occurring in some numbers in 1880; and in 1868, 1870, 
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and 1872 there were an unusual number of records. Since 
1884, however, it has hardly been seen. 

Abroad its range is very wide in temperate regions over a 
large portion of Europe, Northern Asia, and North Africa. 


5. A. Euphrosyne, /.—Expanse, 1?inch. Dark fulvous 
with black spots. An elongated central silvery spot on the 
under side of the hind wings. 

Hind margins of all the wings rounded. Fulvous, with 
slender, blackish nervures; basal portions of all the wings 
blackish, with a faint dusting of tawny; markings black. 
Fore wings with the costa black, dusted with fulvons, and 
along it the usual series of five elongated spots ; below them 
an angulated spot on the dorsal margin ; then an exceedingly 
irregular transverse series of squared spots, uniting the 
neryures, followed by two more rows of spots, the first round, 
or nearly so, the second lunate, lying between the nervures; 
hind margin with a row of spots on the tips of the nervures, 
united by a slender black line. Hind wings with irregular 
connected spots and streaks, forming two erratic slender stripes 
before the middle; beyond these a regular row of round spots 
and another of crescents, the latter touching the black-lined 
and spotted hind margin. Female similar, slightly larger, 
much darker at the base. 

Under side of the fore wings pale fulvous, with the spots as 
above, but smaller, and the apex clouded with dull reddish ; 
hind wings with alternate broken bands of dull reddish and 
straw colour, divided by the brown nervures; a silvery spot 
at the base; a larger one, somewhat pear-shaped, in the 
middle ; and a row, half-rounded or lunate, on the hind margin. 
In the broad space preceding these is a row of red spots. 

The more usual and recurrent form of variation in this 
species shows a tendency to drawing together, or even coales- 
cence, of the spots of the middle area of the fore wings, so as 
to form a sort of irregular central band of spots, or even a 
graded fascia, thus leaving a broad space almost devoid of 
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spots beyond the middle. A singularly beautiful example, 
having the spots near the base united into a large black blotch, 
and those of the middle of the wing completely joined into 
a perfect indented fascia, leaving a clear fulvous space, is in 
Mr. E. Sabine’s collection. Blackish suffusion also occurs, 
but more rarely than in the large species. Of aberrations, 
Mr. C. A. Briggs has a specimen in which the hind wings are 
much clouded with blackish, but the fore wings, on the con- 
trary, almost of a spotless fulyous, the dark colouring being 
apparently collected at the hind margin, which is extremely 
dark; Mr. T. H. Briggs has a wonderful specimen, all its 
spots being of a pale, somewhat metallic, dull lead colour, 
except those of the margins, which are absent; Mr. Sydney 
Webb has several with the spots of the fore wings elongated 
or partly obsolete, and the hind suffused with black ; and 
others in which the ground colour is pale yellowish, with 
ordinary markings; and Mr. 8. J. Capper has an exquisite 
specimen with the ground colour almost white, but no silvery 
spots on the hindwings. In the collection of the late Mr. H. 
Doubleday, at Bethnal Green, are three, each of which has a 
large oval black spot near the base of the fore wings ; and one 
having all the spots merged into a great cloud of black, which 
almost obscures the entire upper side. Mr. 8. Stevens has 
one in which the central fascia of united spots (already re- 
ferred to as a recurrent variety) is very broad, strongly 
marked, and has deeply angulated and graded margins ; and 
others with the spots of the upper side extended and suffused 
into smoky clouds and patches, which in some cases run 
along the neryures. In Dr. Mason’s collection is one of a 
pale fulyous, shading off to white at the hind margins, and 
having the nervures of the same colour, while the spots are 
but faintly indicated in brown colouring; and another having 
the fore wings from the base and the whole of the hind wings 
suffused above with smoky black, and a large patch of the 
same colour in the middle of the fore wings beneath, while 
the marginal row of silvery spots of the hind wings has run 
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into long silvery streaks. Another curious form has white 
spots on the upper side, generally irregularly ; but I took one 
a year or two ago in Surrey, in which the fore wings were 
symmetrically provided with such a spot, of a triangular shape. 

May and June. There is a second brood in August on the 
Continent; but certainly not, except perhaps in the most rare 
and casual manner, in this country. Indeed, the only actual 
instance known to me of the occurrence of such an emergence 
in the United Kingdom happened to myself on the 15th July 
1868, when I took a single specimen near Haslemere, Surrey, 
All inquiries fail to elicit other instances. Mr. Herbert Goss 
assures me that he has looked for a second brood in the New 
Forest, Hants, for the last twenty years, but absolutely with- 
out success, although the insect is most abundant there in 
MayandJune. Inthe very forward season of 1865 the insect 
appeared in the Surrey woods on April 27th, but this was 
abnormally early. 


Larva, |} inch long, thickly covered with branched spines 
pointing slightly backward, except the first sub-dorsal pair, 
which point rather forward over the head. Head black, beset 
with short obtuse spines ; body velvety black, with a whitish 
divided lateral stripe, and a faintly indicated grey sub-dorsal 
line; the black dorsal line being indicated only by a grey 
edging; sub-dorsal spines greenish-yellow, with tips and 
branches black, the remaining spines brownish-black ; legs 
black ; pro-legs brownish at the tips. When younger the 
lateral stripe is absent, or only indicated as an aggregation of 
whitish dots on the anterior segments. The larva is hatched 
towards the end of June, and is at first pale greenish, but 
after the first moult browner green. About the middle of 
July it ceases to feed, attaches itself to its food-plant, and so 
remains during the remainder of the summer, the autumn, 
and winter. In March bestirs itself, begins to feed, soon 


assumes its black colouring, and is full fed in April. 
(Buckler.) 
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On Viola canina, and, rarely, on Primula vulgaris. In the 
year 1868, when I, in common with others, was searching for it 
with more anxiety and care than success, Mr. Buckler wrote 
me that he had obtained a single larva from Mr. W. H. Har- 
wood, of which he said, ‘“‘ when the sun shines warmly it comes 
out to feed, and walks rapidly about over the leaves. When 
the sunshine goes off it retires under a leaf and apparently 
does not move all night. It is fondof basking in the sun. 
This morning I saw it eating a piece out of a primrose leaf, 
and it has tasted all the leaves of the violet, and cut circular 
pieces from their edges.” 


Pura moderately stout, rather sharply pointed, with the 
tip of the abdomen curved forward. There is a deep depres- 
sion in the back, where the thorax and abdomen unite, two 
short points in front of the head, others at the base of the 
wing cases and the back of the thorax, and a row on each side 
of the back of the abdominal segments. These last-named 
points are black ; those of the anterior portion grey ; the wing 
cases long and dull brown, and the general colour brown 
shading into grey. (Buckler.) 


A bright and lively ornament of our woodlands in the spring 
and early summer, flying everywhere in the more open paths, 
glades, and, especially, open portions where the undergrowth 
has been cut down within two or three years; settling occa- 
sionally on blossoms of Ajuga reptans, and other flowers, 
but not especially attracted by them, resting quite as often on 
the ground, or on grass or dead leaves, but retiring for the 
night under the leaves of the bushes, or on the flower-heads 
of grasses or rushes in the paths, 

Apparently common in all large woods, and generally in 
wooded districts throughout England and Wales, becoming 
less frequent in the North, but common in Ross-shire, Inver- 
ness-shire, and Sutherlandshire, and found in all parts of 
Scotland except the Isles. 

Widely distributed in Europe and Asia. 
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6. A. Selene, Schif—Expanse, 1} inch. Very similar 
to the last, but the under side of the hind wings has numerous 
silvery spots, and some clouding of chocolate near the 
margin. 

Hind margins of all the wings rounded. Rich fulvous, with 
the bases of the wings suffused with blackish, and the nervures 
and markings black. All the markings of the upper side as 
described in the last species, but smaller or narrower, and more 
sharply defined. Under side of fore wings also as in A. Hu- 
phrosyne, butwith a series of slender reddish crescents along the 
hind margin, and the red clouding at the apex usually darker, 
but occasionally absent. Of hind wings, quite different from 
those of A. Huphrosyne ; yellowish straw-colour, divided by 
blackish-brown nervures; a reddish band near the base, and 
another, broader, before the hind margin, containing spots or 
blotches of reddish or chocolate ; also, numerous silvery spots 
ranged in three transverse series, one near the base, another 
about the middle, and the third, which consists of semicircles, 
along the hind margin, and preceded by a row of black dots. 
The whole under surface, divided by the dark nervures and 
the blackish edges of the transverse bands, becomes beautifully 
tesselated. 

The most frequent form of variation seems to be in the 
diminution, or even suppression, of the squared spots in 
the middle of the fore wings, but clouded specimens, in 
rare instances, occur; one in the Doubleday collection is 
entirely smoky brown; another has the spots suffused, and 
the wings clouded with dark brown; Mr. S. Stevens also 
has one extremely dusky. On the other hand, he possesses a 
specimen of a straw colour, Dr. Mason another, Mr. Webb 
several, and Mr. 8. J. Capper one nearly white. Mr. H. Goss 
has a beautiful aberration in which the basal two-thirds of the 
fore wings are spotless, with the exception of two spots in 
the discal cell, and the silvery spots of the hind wings beneath 
are produced into long stripes; one in the Doubleday collec- 
tion has the same portion of the hind wings spotless, having 
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nothing but brown nervures and some cloudy indications of 
spots along the hind margin; another in the same collection 
has the middle spots of the upper wings above drawn together 
into a graded central band; and Dr. Mason has one in which 
the spots of the upper side are nearly obsolete, and the silvery 
spots beneath small and few in number. 

Perhaps the most singular of all is one in Mr, E. Sabine’s 
collection, which has the basal spots of the fore wings 
confluent, and followed by a broad fulyous band in which 
is a discal spot, but beyond which all the spots are fused 
together into a broad dark-brown band, which throws off 
rays to the hind margin; hind wings black-brown, with a 
central fulvous spot and a row of the same before the 
hind margin; on the under side, the outer half of the fore 
wings is rayed or streaked with blackish, while the hind 
wings have parallel stripes of silvery down their whole length, 
instead of the usual spots. 

On the wing in June and the beginning of July, or in 
western districts sometimes through July. Double-brooded 
on the Continent, but as a rule only single-brooded in this 
country. In August of the year 1868, shortly after meeting 
with the single specimen cf 4. Huphrosyne already mentioned, 
I secured one example of a similar emergence of the present 
species, the first brood having then been quite over for more 
than a month, yet no additional specimens occurred in that 
district (Haslemere) either in that or other years; and 
Mr. Goss assures me that he has never been able to meet 
with it in the New Forest, although the June brood is there 
so plentiful. But the late Mr. W. Buckler told me that at 
Emsworth, near the coast of Hants, his first acquaintance 
with the insect was in August, and that he did not until later 
discover that it was a June butterfly. The most satisfactory 
piece of evidence, however, is that of Mr. H. W, Barker, who 
has obliged me with specimens out of a large number which 
he took on the Sussex coast. He had been collecting from 
the middle of August 1881, along the coast near Hastings 
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and in one sheltered hollow of the hills, facing the sea, and 
crowned by some woodland, he found, on the 29th of August, 
this species emerging commonly—none having been there 
during the previous ten days—and on the 30th and 31st it 
became so abundant that hundreds might have been taken. 
These specimens are smaller and more slenderly and deli- 
cately marked than those of the June brood. The Rey. H. N. 
Bloomfield has repeatedly seen specimens of the second 
emergence in the same district. It appears also that 
Mr. F. W. Hawes, having obtained a large number of fertile 
egos of this species, which duly hatched, found that four 
of the larve soon outstripped the rest, and, growing 
rapidly, fed up in the same summer, the imagines emerging 
in September, while the rest of the larvee settled down, when 
quite small, to hybernate. We may, therefore, conclude that 
this species is far more readily induced by warmth to produce 
a second brood than A. Huphrosyne, although the latter is 
the first to appear in the spring, and its larvae consequently 
commence earlier to feed; and that it is normally double- 
brooded in the warmest spots of our south coast. 


Larva | inch in length, broadest about the fifth and sixth 
seoments, and tapering very slightly to the tail. Head rather 
notched at the crown. Body with six rows of thick conical 
semi-translucent branched spines from the fifth segment, the 
third and fourth having but four, and the second but two, 
which are of double the length of the rest, and, after taper- 
ing, become thickened again at the tips, so that, standing 
forward and a little apart, they rather resemble the tentacles 
of a snail. The spines are ochreous, tinged with pink, those 
in front tipped with black, and the whole having the branch- 
ing bristles black. Body velvety, smoky pink; dorsal line 
dark brown, expanding and contracting twice on each 
segment; in front of each sub-dorsal spine, and clasping 
it, is a velvety black spot delicately tinged with whitish, 
while behind each spine is a blackish interrupted streak 5 
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sub-dorsal line broad and brown ; broad black spots are placed 
in front of the lateral spines; spiracles black, set in pink 
ovals ; below them a broad pinkish-red stripe; legs black and 
shining ; pro-legs pale pink, tipped with blackish-brown. All 
over the body are scattered minute soft hairs arising from 
tiny raised dots. The newly hatched larva is pale olive 
colour, with a black head, and pale brownish tubercles bear- 
ing longish jointed bristles. A little later it is greenish, 
rather translucent, still having the tubercles crowned with 
bristles ; and with pairs of opaque brown spots on the fifth, 
seventh, ninth, and eleventh segments. At the next change 
of skin the spines appear in place of the long bristles, and the 
colour becomes smoky olive, with dull yellow lateral stripes, 
and rows of pale spots forming the sub-dorsal lines. Another 
change of skin, when three-eighths of an inch long, shows a 
broad pinkish-grey dorsal stripe, a sub-dorsal stripe of 
blackish-brown, and rows of orange-coloured blotches. At 
this stage the larva settles down to hybernate, and the colour 
changes gradually to dull pale orange throughout, except that 
the head and spines are black; but at the first moult in the 
spring the previous colours are re-assumed, and remain until, 
at three-fourths of an inch in length, the final appearance, 
already described, is assumed. (Buckler.) On Viola canina, 
feeding at the end of June and through July, but settling 
down for hybernation towards the end of that month, among 
the stems of the food plant, continuing thus through the 
remainder of the summer, autumn, winter, and until April, 
when it rapidly feeds up, assuming the pupa state—pro- 
bably on some bit of stick or other neighbouring object— 
in May. 


Pura thick and obtuse, thickest in the middle, the edges 
of the wing-cases projecting considerably and having a 
hollow beneath them; abdomen rounded, with two sub- 
dorsal rows of short blunt points. Brown, with the wing- 
cases brownish ochreous; a black V on the back of the 
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thorax, pointing towards the head, with a silvery metallic 
spot on each side, another metallic spot on each side of the 
head, and two rows, of four each, along the abdomen ; beyond 
them three pairs of dark brown united streaks; spiracles 
distinctly black; wing-cases with black blotches at the base, 
middle, and edge, anda black spot on each eye ; whole surface 
delicately reticulated with blackish-brown. (Buckler.) 


Mr. Buckler says that the larva, unlike that of A. Zuphro- 
syne, has an aversion to the sun’s rays, and reposes usually on 
the under side of the leaves or shaded parts of the stems, feed- 
ing, while young, on the youngest and tenderest leaves, and, 
only when well grown, attacks those which are more mature. 

In habits and in fondness for woodlands this butterfly 
closely resembles the preceding, and indeed is constantly 
found associated with it, appearing in its fresh beauty when 
the other is becoming worn. It, however, prefers damp 
woods, and from this cause is somewhat more local, but, on 
the other hand, may often be found in marshy spots away 
from woods, and even in damp hollows by road-sides. More- 
over, it loves moist slopes of the sea cliffs, where the vegeta- 
tion is tall and coarse, and in such places chooses to rest 
upon the blossom-heads of tall grasses, with which its colours 
and silvery spots, when at rest with closed wings, harmonise 
most exquisitely. The Rey. EK. N. Bloomfield has noticed it 
doing the same in woods, where four, or even six specimens 
would settle for repose upon a head of Luzula campestris, 
their colour matching it so accurately that they were hardly 
to be observed, except from the overloaded appearance of the 
seed-head. 

Plentiful in suitable localities throughout the greater part 
of England and Wales, and even widely distributed as far 
north as Yorkshire; has been seen in Durham, and is even 
abundant in some parts of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Common also in Ross-shire and many other localities in 
Scotland, as far as the districts of Moray and Argyle. Ex- 
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tremely rare in Ireland, but Mr. E. Birchall recorded a single 
specimen from Edenderry, King’s County. 

Common in Central and Northern Europe and Northern 
and Eastern Asia. 


[A. Dia, Z.—Very similar to A. Huphrosyne on the upper 
side. Under side of hind wings with some silvery spots 
before the middle and along the hind margin, but beyond 
the middle much suffused with purplish, and with a row of 
large elongated purple-black spots. 

The earliest record of this species, in this country, was of a 
specimen found in a case of insects obtained from Richard 
Weaver, of Birmingham, one of the most noted of the older 
collectors of insects for sale. This specimen appears to have 
been unnoticed by him. Mr. E. Newman says that “the 
case passed out of his hands without his knowing that this 
species was init”; also that he “ never positively asserted that 
he knew where it came from, but thought he must have taken 
it in a wood near Birmingham.” Sutton Coldfield was the 
locality given, the date apparently somewhat doubtful. 

In the year 1857 a second specimen was recorded by the 
Rey. Bernard Smith, of Marlow, as having been knocked down 
by a boy, and brought to him by the Hon. C. A. Ellis, who 
presented the specimen to him. Mr. Ellis subsequently con- 
firmed this, mentioning the time and place where the capture 
was made—the middle of September, in the Rey. S. Hodson’s 
garden at Cookham Deane,near Maidenhead—and stating that 
he killed and set it himself. 

In 1876, in the Lntomologist’s Monthly Magazine, Mr. W. 
Arnold Lewis stated: ‘I have to announce an undoubtedly 
British example of this fritillary. It is a female, and was 
taken in 1872, at Worcester Park, Surrey, by a connection of 
my own, Master Wallace A. Smith. He could not identify 
his capture, and placed it apart by itself. Very recently, on 
my looking over his insects, he drew my attention to the 
specimen as something peculiar; he perfectly recollects 
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making the capture, and the exact spot where it was made. 
I found the specimen pinned and set in beginner’s fashion.” 

In 1882, a drawing of a specimen was forwarded to me, 
which was undoubtedly of this species, by my old and esteemed 
friend, the Rev. EH. N. Bloomfield, of Hastings. His account 
of the specimen was as follows :—“ It was taken some years 
ago by Mr. J. C. Arnold, of Hastings. He was collecting a 
few butterflies and moths about 1876, when he observed two 
small fritillaries flying together, and secured them both. He 
took them home and set them, supposing they were ‘ pearl- 
bordered’ (A. Huphrosyne) ; but this year, taking some fresh 
specimens of the latter, he threw away one of the old ones, 
and was about to discard the other, when he observed to his 
surprise that the markings of this specimen differed materially 
from those of the fresh A. Euphrosyne and of A. Selene. He 
says that they were taken on heathy ground in Sussex, some- 
where nearTunbridge Wells. From the other insects taken on 
the same day, this would be early in July. He does not remem- 
ber seeing any other small fritillaries that day, but remembers 
that he noticed the dulness of the under side at the time, but 
thought that it was owing to the specimens having been some 
time on the wing. This circumstance makes him certain of the 
exact locality in which he caught them.” 

There appears to be no reason for doubting the bond fides of 
these statements. It is possible that an accidental substitu- 
tion of specimens may have taken place in one or two of the 
cases, but no evidence appears of anything of the kind. On 
the other hand, nothing in the captures indicates any fixed 
locality or continuous appearance of the species in this 
country, nor is there any suggestion of any observed migra- 
tion, here or abroad; and, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, the most reasonable suggestion appears to be, 
that the four or five recorded specimens may have been 
accidentally introduced, with plants or otherwise, rather than 
that the species has any definite residence with us, or even 
has intentionally reached our shores as a migrant. Abroad 
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it is found in woods and bushy places, in Italy and Central 
and South-eastern Europe, as well as in some parts of Asia. 

For obvious reasons, I have made no reference to the re- 
ported occurrence of specimens in Kent, at the same time 
and place as A. Niobe. | 


Genus 4. MELIT ZA. 


Antenne with a rather long club, not spatulate. Wings 
rounded at the hind margins; upper side tawny, with black 
lines and bands; under side without silvery spots. 


Larv# spiny; living gregariously under plants until after 
hybernation ; thence separately. 


Pur short, thick, blunt in front, not angulated. 


Our three species may be easily distinguished thus :— 
(1) Under side of hind wings without black dots. 
M. Athalia. 
(2) Under side of hind wings with three rows of black 
dots. J. Cinzia. 
(3) Under side of hind wings with one row of black 
dots. IM. Artemis. 


1. M. Athalia, Hsp.—Expanse, 1} inch. Tesselated 
with fulvous and dark brown; hind wings chequered beneath 
with white and fulvous, but without dots. 

Dull reddish-fulvous, much clouded from the base with 
blackish-brown ; with the costal margins, nervures, tranverse 
stripes, and hind margins blackish-brown, giving the wings a 
tesselated appearance. The transverse markings of the fore 
wings commence with three large, elongated, irregular spots in 
the discal cell, the two first of which sometimes enclose two 
fulvous spots each, giving them somewhat the form of the figure 
8; joined, the first to the dark basal area, the second and third 
to a large blackish, curved, and elongated blotch upon the 
dorsal margin, forming a somewhat broken broad band ; 
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beyond are two more bands, narrower, but quite regular, 
following nearly the curve of the hind margin. In the hind 
wings the darkness from the base extends nearly to the 
middle, enclosing two or three pale spots, and is followed by 
one partial and two complete stripes before the hind margin, 
which also is broadly dark-bordered in these as in the fore 
wings. Cilia of all the wings clear white, interrupted with 
black at the tip of every nervure. Sexes similar, but female 
slightly larger. Under side of the fore wings fulvous, with 
the markings, as on the upper side, faintly indicated, and 
the apex yellow; of the hind wings a lovely shining pale 
creamy-yellow, divided by black nervures, and crossed by 
bands of rich reddish-fulvous and slender indented black 
lines. 

Variable in the ground colour from tawny to yellowish- 
fulvous, or even reddish-fulvous, and in the extent of the 
blackish suffusion from the base. Occasionally, in both 
sexes, the transverse bands are narrow, and set somewhat 
apart, in such a manner as to leave a broad fulvous central 
fascia, only interrupted by the dark nervures, while often the 
blackish colour runs along the nervures, on the hind wings 
especially, and reduces the size of the fulvous spaces. 

There is, moreover, local variation in the colour and mark- 
ings of the hind wings on the under side—those, for instance, 
from Sussex haying the ground colour of a brilliant creamy 
white, especially shown in the central band, which is broad 
from the narrowness of the preceding and following reddish- 
fulvous stripes; while those from Essex have this portion 
yellower, the reddish transverse stripes broader, and the 
central band often intersected by a delicate black line. 

Mr. 8. Stevens has in his collection the original specimen 
described under the name of Hos by Haworth. It is not 
tesselated, but has the upper side beautifully clouded with 
blackish, in which are a few paler spots, also one black 
transverse line across all the wings, deeply crescentic and 
toothed on the hinder ; on the under side a great black cloud 
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occupies the middle of the fore wings, while the hinder have 
the basal portion blackened, and the middle occupied by a 
magnificent shining white band ; this is followed by a reddish 
stripe, and the marginal portion is shining white. 

In the same collection is a specimen haying large oval 
blotches on the under side of the fore wings, while that of 
the hind has the white spots so brilliant as to appear silvery ; 
and others with a broad black or brown central fascia or band 
upon the fore wings, or with a white central stripe on the hind 
wings. Mr. Sydney Webb has one in which a dark trans- 
verse band on the fore wings is suppressed, leaving a broad 
fulvous central fascia; another having on the under side of 
the fore wings pale ivory spots like those of the hind, and 
others with the markings on the upper side coalescing or 
suffused. One in the Doubleday collection is entirely dark 
brown, except a row of red fulyous spots. One of the late 
Mr. Bond’s is similar, with a row of pale spots; Mr. H. Goss 
has one of a uniform brown to the middle of the wings; and 
Mr. 8. J. Capper one almost spotless, the fore wings pale, the 
hind dark. 

June and the beginning of July. 


Larva, one inch long, covered with obtuse conical spines, 
the second segment having two; the third, ten; the fourth, 
eight; the fifth to the eleventh, eleven each; the twelfth, 
ten; and the last, four. These are arranged transversely on 
the back and sides so as to fall into longitudinal lines; those 
of the back orange-yellow, changing to whitish at the sides ; 
all are set with straight short pointed black bristles at an acute 
angle; and between the spines are numerous short black 
hairs each arising from a white raised dot. The general 
colour is black on the back, becoming gradually blackish-olive 
on the sides; anal flap olive ; ventral surface olive brown; all 
the body except the dorsal line is thickly set with the white 
raised dots already mentioned. Head black, with a transverse 
whitish stripe above the mouth, and a cluster of whitish spots 
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on the crown of each lobe, all with black bristly hairs. On 
the back of the second segment is a narrow raised semi- 
circular plate of greyish flesh colour, also set with bristles. 
On Melampyrum pratense. (Buckler.) 

August and September and after hybernation—which 
takes place in colonies in a common web at the base of the 
food-plants—in April and May. Mr. G. C. Bignell says that 
it eats also Veronica chamedrys and Plantago lanceolata, where 
they grow in recently cleared woodland, and loves to feed in 
the sunshine. Mr. South has found it upon Digitalis 
purpurea (Foxglove),and Mr. Harwood on Teucriwm scorodonia 
as well as Digitalis. 


Pura very plump and rounded, wing-sheaths prominent ; 
thorax broad; a hollow between it and the abdomen, the 
segments of which last bear little rounded eminences; tip of 
the abdomen bent back almost to a right angle. Of a 
whitish colour, and texture like biscuit china, wing-sheaths 
browner, and having, with the eye and leg-sheaths, strong 
black streaks and dashes; on the back of the abdomen every 
segment has a transverse, orange-brown bar, with black 
spots ; ora black bar with orange spots. (Buckler.) Probably 
suspended to its food plant. 


The habits of this species are somewhat peculiar; it is 
excessively local, occurring in abundance in some woods, 
while not a specimen is to be found in others in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and apparently under precisely 
similar conditions. yen in the woods which it frequents it 
is said never to be found in any abundance, in the same spot, 
for two successive seasons. Open spaces, especially those 
which have been recently cleared of timber, or from which 
the undergrowth has recently—within two or three years— 
been cut, are those most especially favoured. Mr. H. Goss 
says: “I have never found it in the same spot for two follow- 
ing years. Its metropolis is changed every year. When 
caught it sometimes, but by no means invariably, feigns 
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death by closing its wings and drawing in its legs. In a 
wood in Hast Sussex in 1868 it was so abundant in a clear- 
ing, that I frequently secured five or six at a stroke of the 
net from the flowers of Zuphorbia amgydaloides. Melampyrum 
pratense is abundant in all these East Sussex woods, and I 
have often seen the butterfly alight on its flowers and also on 
those of Ajuga reptans and Lychnis flos-cucali, as well as on 
the Huphorbia. In 1868 it was out in abundance on June 
drd, in 1869 from June 8th to 12th, but in 1875 not until 
June 22nd; in several other years it has been equally late, 
and I have taken it even on July 12th. It often sits on 
flowers with the fore wings laid back over the hind.” Else- 
where it appears to prefer heathy spots bordering upon 
woods. Mr. G. C. Bignell says: “I have seen it in numbers, 
close to the Dewerstone on Dartmoor, flying among stunted 
heather. It has a preference for sitting on or near the Ger- 
mander speedwell, which grows in patches in the clearings. 
After the young oak coppice (grown from the old stumps) is 
about four years old, these butterflies remove entirely from 
the spot into more recent clearings, for the larve like the 
sunshine. ‘The butterflies are more sluggish than Argynnis 
Selene, sail gracefully along and alight on fowers or on Erica 
cinerea or speedwell.” At night and in wet weather it has 
been found to rest upon grasses as well as upon its food 
plant, Melampyrum. In 1868 the Rev. E. N. Bloomfield 
took a single specimen on August 29th in Sussex, but there 
is no evidence to show whether this was produced from a late 
or retarded larva, or from one which had fed up hastily so as 
to indicate an attempt at a second emergence in the year. 
Formerly abundant in Essex and on the border of Suffolk, 
now extinct in some of the localities and scarce in others. 
Its principal stations appear now to be confined to the 
southern counties, as Kent, in which it occurs in the Isle of 
Thanet, and elsewhere in the Canterbury and Tenterden 
districts, and possibly still lingers at Chattenden, where it 
used to be plentiful, but has shared the fate of other interest- 
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ing denizens; in Sussex, near Lewes, around Hailsham, in 
the far-famed Abbott's Wood, and elsewhere; and in Devon- 
shire, where, besides in the woods and on heaths in the 
hollows of Dartmoor, it is recorded from near Exeter, Barn- 
staple,and round Exmoor. It is also recorded from Bucking- 
hamshire, the neighbourhood of Worcester, and South 
Staffordshire. In the latter district Mr. Edleston stated in 
1852 that it had been found (in Burnt Wood) in abundance. 
No recent record for that district appears to exist. Found 
by the late Mr. E. Birchall in plenty at Killarney. 

Its range abroad is very wide, in wooded districts in Europe 
and Asia. It is even said to reach Japan. 


[M. Didyma, Ochs.—A brilliant fulvous species, with 
numerous rows of blackish spots, and narrow indented 
blackish margin, but the nervures not darkened; was re- 
corded in the Hntomologist for 1877 by Mr. J. Jenner Weir, 
from a specimen sent up from Dumfries, said to have been 
captured near that town, a few years before, in company 
with Argynnis Huphrosyne and A. Selene, and supposed to be a 
variety of one of them. It was somewhat crippled on one 
side, and the account of its capture appeared to be reliable. 
But as no subsequent examples have been met with it 
appears evident that, either a mistake was made about the 
specimen, or it was simply a case of accidental introduction, 
in one of the earlier stages, with plants. The range of the 
species is such that it might reasonably be expected to occur 
in these islands, but it is too conspicuous an insect to be 
readily overlooked. | 


2. M. Cinxia, 7.—Expanse 13 to 1? inch, Pale tawny 
with black-brown nervures and cross-stripes. Hind wings 
striped beneath with fulvous and white, and haying three 
rows of black dots. 

Fore wings more elongate and pointed than in the preced- 
ing species, especially in the male. Pale tawny, with the 
base, margins and nervures black-brown. The discal cell of 
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the fore wings is crossed from the costa by four slender 
blackish elongated spots, frequently coalescing in pairs ; each 
of the first pair connected with a double similar blotch reach- 
ing the dorsal margin; beyond is a deeply elbowed and 
curved stripe, consisting of spots, joining at the nervures, 
and beyond, two more stripes, curved in a less degree and 
more slender, all blackish, the last being near the dark hind 
margin. Hind wings to near the middle having a number of 
looped black markings, bounded by a transverse, curved 
black stripe, beyond which at some distance is another, the 
intermediate space, divided by the dark nervures, forming a 
distinct row of oblong spots of the tawny ground colour, 
Near the hind margin is another black stripe, deeply indented 
and hollowed between the nervures, upon which it coalesces 
with the dark margin, the intermediate spaces of ground 
colour being crescentic. The pale spaces before this dark 
stripe are squared, and each contains a black spot or dot. The 
whole of the wings thus have a chequered appearance much 
like that of the preceding species. Cilia white, interrupted by 
black at the nervures, so as to appear scalloped. Sexes similar, 
female rather larger, and slightly paler. Under side of the 
fore wings fulvous, with the markings of the upper side 
faintly indicated, the apex cream colour, and the hind 
margin sharply black spotted. Of hind wings with alternate 
transverse stripes of creamy-yellow and reddish-fulvous, 
sharply divided by beautifully indented black lines and 
crossed by the slender faintly blackish nervures, each of the 
creamy bands and the outer fulvous band regularly dotted 
with black. Cilia also spotted with black. Many years ago 
the late Mr. F. Bond reared, from larvee found in the Isle of 
Wight, several specimens in which the black dots of the 
central creamy band were enlarged and extended into oval 
inky-looking spots, each of which nearly filled its allotted 
portion of the band ; some few of these spots were tailed so as 
resemble tadpoles. This resemblance is exceedingly odd; in 
a specimen which he gave me there appears to be a line of 
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these tadpoles in full wriggling action on each hind wing! 
Mr. Wellman has a specimen in which these spots are still 
larger and ovate, but without the tails. Perhaps the most 
frequent phase of variation in this species is in the suppres- 
sion of the more central markings of the upper side of the 
fore wings, or in their being set farther apart, in either case 
leaving a broad central band of the ground colour; but in 
these cases the coalesced pair of spots, at the apex of the 
discal cell, is usually distinct and permanent. Sometimes it 
is the first transverse stripe of black spots which is partially 
suppressed, sometimes the second stripe. Dr. Mason has 
one in which the whole central area of the wing is thus 
cleared of the cross markings, but the displaced colour is 
collected in the basal and marginal markings, and the hind 
wings are almost entirely black, with the exception of the row 
of black-centred fulvous spots. On the other hand, Mr. 8. 
Stevens has one with coalesced spots and bands forming a 
cloudy black central fascia, beyond which are cloudy spots on 
the fore wings; also one with the ground colour whitish, and 
another of a purplish-brown. Mr. 8. J. Capper has a straw- 
coloured specimen, one with the fore wings almost devoid of 
the black spots and bands, and another with the dark mark- 
ings partially confluent and with much black suffusion ; and 
Mr. S. Webb two specimens in which the outer half of 
the under side of the hind wings is of a pale straw colour, 
nearly spotless, the upper side being also partially devoid of 
markings. 
On the wing in May and June. 


Larva. Head distinctly notched on the crown, hairy, 
narrower than the body, which is somewhat obese with well- 
marked segments, and slightly decreases in size at the 
extremities; on each segment are eight warts in a trans- 
verse series, each prolonged into a pointed conical process or 
spine, with rugose surface, and each placed in the midst of a 
fascicle of short, stiff, radiating bristles. Head red, shiny, its 
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hairs black; body intense velvety black, with belts of pure 
white dots in the incisions between the segments, hairs 
intensely black; legs pitchy black; claspers dull red. 

On Plantago lanceolata (narrow-leaved or ribwort plantain). 

The eggs are laid in batches on the plantain, and are 
hatched in August; the larvee unite in spinning a web very 
compact and tent-like, forming a weatherproof domicile, in 
which they hybernate. (Newman.) 

Mr. Newman's description agrees fairly well with Buckler’s 
figure, except that in the latter the legs are red, and the red 
head has two white stripes; the white dots, moreover, are 
scattered abundantly over the body, and not confined to the 
incisions of the segments. 

August and September, and, after hybernation, in April 
and May. 


Pura short and thick, with blunt, keel-shaped projections 
in front, and on the back of the thorax ; back of the abdomen 
much rounded, with two or three slight dorsal points. Purplish 
brown, or dark grey with a lilac or buff tinge, delicately 
covered with blackish lines; wing-sheaths striped with darker 
brown ; their edges and the antenna-sheaths white dotted with 
brown ; lateral stripes purplish. 


The Rey. J. F. Dawson, writing to the Zoologist in 1844 of 
the great colony of this species on the Undercliff, near 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, says of the larvee that, being hatched 
in August, they “ pass the winter in societies, under a kind 
of tent formed by a compact web, brought round and over 
the stems of grasses. I have found several of these societies 
on August 27th, the individuals which composed them being 
about a quarter of an inch long, rolled up like little balls. 
All these societies occurred at the base of the declivity, where 
the herbage grows most luxuriantly, and when the caterpillars 
have attained sufficient strength in the spring, they ascend to 
the higher parts of the steep, and feed, and undergo their 
transformations.” The pupz were found suspended to the 
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knotted stems of aged plants of the Plantago, or on the 
under side of large stones which had fallen from the cliff; in 
the latter case they were partly surrounded with a slight web. 

In 1868 the cliffs near Ventnor swarmed with the larvee in 
thousands, feeding on Plantago maritima as well as P. lanceo- 
lata. My, South says that they feed eagerly m cloudy weather 
and during rain, but hastily conceal themselves as soon as the 
sun comes out; also that the young larvee associate together 
to the number of about a dozen in one compartment of their 
silken habitation, but that sometimes several such compart- 
ments are joined together. 

On the Continent the larva is said to feed on Hieracium 
pilosella and on Veronica, as well as on the different species 
of Plantago. 

Mr. Dawson’s account (already quoted from) is sufficiently 
interesting and lifelike. He says that the butterfly lives “on 
steep and broken declivities near the coast, which the scythe 
or plough have never as yet invaded, and in such spots may 
be met with earlier or later in May, according to the season. 
Near Sandown, on the side of the cliff, there is one of these 
broken declivities, occasioned by some former landslip, covered 
with herbage, and sloping down to the beach. On a hot, sunny 
day each side of the pathway leading to the base of this declivity 
was completely carpeted with the bright yellow flowers of the 
Ladies’ Finger (Anthyllis vulneraria), and these flowers were 
the resort of an abundance of the fritillaries, which fluttered 
about them or rested on their corollas, expanding and sunning 
their wings, and presenting a most charming picture of 
entomological loveliness. They in general fly slowly and 
gracefully, except when alarmed, gliding gently from flower 
to flower.” 

Mr. Herbert Goss says that it seems to have disappeared 
from this locality near Sandown, in which Mr. Dawson 
found it, but that he has himself met with it at various 
points along the coast of the Isle of Wight, near to St. 
Laurence and Niton, in coves and along the slopes of the 
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sea-cliffs, and even more inland in sheltered hollows, copses, 
and waste places; not every year in the same spot, but occa- 
sionally shifting its ground. Always exceedingly local, and 
sometimes emerging from the pupa state as early as May 8th, 
but becoming more common towards the end of May and in 
June. On the cliffs and sea slopes he found that it frequented 
not only the flowers of Anthyllis vulneraria, but those of Lotus 
corniculatus, Hippocrepis comosa, Ononis arvensis, and the 
common species of Ranunculus and Hieracium. More inland 
it was attracted by blossoms of Huphorbia amygdaloides and 
Galium eruciatum. He also noticed that the male would 
occasionally sit on flowers with the fore wings laid back over 
the hind, but not often. Mr. A. H. Clark has noticed them 
sitting on pathways, and thus sunning themselves. 

There are old records of its occurrence in Cambridgeshire, 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and near Leamington, and it is just 
possible that some of these may be genuine, since the species 
is widely distributed abroad, and frequents meadows; but, if 
so, it has long disappeared from these localities, as well 
as from Birchwood and Dartford in Kent, the Tottenham 
Woods, Dulwich! Bedford, and Mr. J. C. Dale’s locality 
at Brockenhurst in the New Forest. It is also recorded, 
rarely, from Wiltshire, but I know of no recent capture 
there. In 1858 it was abundant on the Kentish coast from 
Sandgate to Folkestone, and at Alkham, and continued to be 
found there until 1863, but appears about that time to have 
died out, or to have been exterminated. The only localities 
now known for it are on the cliff slopes and the sheltered 
valleys of the Isle of Wight, and the only hope of its pre- 
servation there lies in the comparatively inaccessible nature 
of some of the localities which it loves. Its habits in this 
country show clearly that our climate is not suited to its 
constitution, and that, even if unmolested, it holds its ground 
only in the warmest southern slopes. Abroad it is double- 
brooded, and ranges through the greater part of Hurope ana 
a large portion of Asia. 
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3. M. Artemis, Hib. Schiff.; aurinia, Staud. Cat. 
—Hxpanse 14 to 2 inches. 'Tessellated with fulvous and 
black; or with fulvous, yellow, and black. Hind wings 
tawny beneath, and having one row of black dots before 
the margin. 

Fore wings of the male somewhat pointed, as in the last 
species; of the female more obtuse, the anal angle being 
much more dilated and rounded. Reddish fulvous, all the 
wings blackish at the base and round the margins, and with 
the nervures blackish, crossed by a series of curved and 
indented blackish stripes and lines, which give the whole 
surface a beautifully chequered or tessellated appearance. 
Costal margin of the fore wings broadly blackish, but thickly 
dusted with yellowish white. Hind wings with a row of black 
dots in the row of fulvous spaces before the hind margin. 
Female similar, but larger. 

Under side of fore wings a faint copy of the upper; of the 
hind wings pale straw colour banded with rich fulvous, the 
alternate bands divided by dark nervures, and edged with 
black scalloped or indented lines; in the sub-marginal band 
of rich fulvous a black dot in a pale ring occupies the centre 
of each division. 

Very variable, especially in the substitution of pale 
fulvous, yellow, or straw-colour for the red fulvous of many 
of the interspaces of the upper side. These pale spaces 
occur generally in transverse rows, sometimes alternately 
with rows of the fulvous spaces, sometimes occupying the 
centre of the wings, so that the fore wings show a very 
broad pale band, broken into squares by the black bands and 
nervures, while the hind wings have a narrow central pale 
stripe or row of spots, and another, still paler, along the hind 
margin ; indeed, this last row of spots is often white. In 
whatever manner the other parts of the wings may vary, the 
sub-marginal band of the hind wings, which is rather broad 
and contains the row of black dots, is, I think, always of the 
red fulvous colour, the only apparent deviation from this 
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rule being in a few cases in which a faint yellowish ring 
shows itself round each black dot. It is especially worthy of 
notice that in this species the alterations in colour are local 
or climatal rather than casual, the typical fulvous forms 
being more especially found in warm, sheltered districts in 
the south and south-east of England, while those in which 
certain series of interspaces become yellowish are character- 
istic of the western region, becoming pronounced and brilliant 
in South Wales. In the more north-western districts the 
same occurs, but with the addition of an increase in dark 
colouring, the basal dark area becoming enlarged, and the 
nervures and cross-bands broader black; and this phase of 
variation continues, becoming at times somewhat intensified, 
through the northern counties of England and some parts of 
Scotland. Mr. J. R. Wellman has some from Carlisle, in which 
the basal half of the hind wings is almost wholly black, except 
a small straw-coloured spot or two before the middle. In Ire- 
land a still greater divergence takes place, and a large portion 
of the upper surface is blackened from the expansion of the 
black markings and consequent circumscription of the yellow 
and fulvous interspaces, some cf which are, indeed, replaced 
by black. Others, in which the dark markings are similarly 
black, have large yellow and red interspaces. These Irish forms 
are consequently extremely striking. Another divergence, on 
somewhat similar lines, takes place in some parts of the 
Midlands, as in Staffordshire, whence larvze have been obtained 
by Mr. J. A. Clark, from which numerous specimens were 
reared of a rich, full, red fulyous, with very broad, coarse- 
looking, black, transverse stripes, and many of the usually 
fulvous interspaces filled up with black; on the other hand, 
some of these have a broad pale-yellow central band. All 
those enumerated may be looked upon in some degree as 
specialised local forms, yet all, or nearly all, are liable to 
revert, more or less, towards the other varieties, or to produce 
special developments of their own. In Pembrokeshire, for 
instance, an aberrant form, in which one of the black 
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transverse stripes of the fore wings is absent, leaving a broad 
yellow central fascia, although rare, has shown itself to be 
somewhat recurrent in both sexes, and even in one or two 
cases has produced a modification of the under side, one half 
of the hind wings being devoid of the usual markings. One 
such was taken near Pembroke by the Rey. A. H. Wratislaw, 
and is now in the collection of Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson; I have 
another. ‘Then the somewhat blackened forms already men- 
tioned occasionally occur as aberrations in unexpected districts 
—in Kent, for instance, where Mr. Webb has obtained speci- 
mens almost as dark as the Irish; and at Odiham, Hants, 
where Mr. W. Holland has found some much suffused with 
black, and having a broad blackish fascia; while others had a 
broad yellowish band, and one algo the accompanying absence 
of markings of the under side of the hind wings. Perhaps the 
palest known are from Sussex, whence Mr. H. Goss has some 
interesting specimens, almost of a straw colour; and the occur- 
rence in Argyllshire of typical fulvous examples among the 
yellow-spotted and dark northern forms is equally remark- 
able. In the collection of the late Mr. H. Doubleday, at 
Bethnal Green Museum, is a very fine series having the 
nervures and transverse bands broadly black, and the rows of 
pale spaces creamy or white, an extreme of the western 
variation, of which the locality is not known. In addition to 
all these local strains, aberrations are occasionally met with 
which seem to be purely casual, as one from Epping Forest, 
in Mr, J. A. Clarke’s collection, in which the wings are black 
from the base to the middle, except three small pale spots, 
but beyond having a broad pale fulvous fascia; in the 
collection of the late Mr. Nicholas Cooke, in the Liverpool 
Museum, is one almost entirely of a very dull brown, the 
only markings visible being those of the hind margins; Mr. 
C. A. Briggs has two from Gloucestershire entirely suffused 
with brown except one red band and two or three red spots; 
and Mr. 8. Stevens, a very large bright fulvous specimen closely 
resembling the singular variety Desfontainii, Godart, an Italian 
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and North African form ; another, semi-transparent from thin 
scaling, and tinged with grey ; and one of the brown, suffused, 
specimens. I believe that this does not by any means 
exhaust the list of singular forms found in this country ; we 
certainly have, in some remote districts, more dull and obscurely 
marked specimens, almost devoid of fulvous colouring—the 
variety Merope, Dup. of mountainous districts—but I am ill 
provided with the more local northern and Irish forms. 

On the wing at the end of May and through June in the 
south, but not usually before the first week of June in the 
west, and somewhat later in June, and into July, in its more 
northern range. 


Larva velvety black, with minute, round, whitish, glisten- 
ing warty spots numerously sprinkled over the dorsal surface, 
as far as the sub-dorsal spines, and still more thickly aggre- 
gated along the sides near the spiracles, forming a lateral 
band of shining specks of a greyish appearance. Also nine 
rows of short blunt-tipped black spines, with short, radiating, 
pointed black hairs, the dorsal row standing a little in advance 
of the rest. Ventral surface and pro-legs green. The head 
black, with a green transverse streak above the upper lip. 
(Buckler). 

On Scabiosa succisa, and, in confinement, on honeysuckle 
(Lonicera periclymenum). In 1884, multitudes of larvae were 
found at Church Stretton, Salop (doubtless on the scabious), 
but all those which were sent thence to Mr. Frohawk fed up 
on honeysuckle, and Mr. H. Goss records that his larve, 
feeding freely on this plant, refused to touch the scabious. 
Mrs. Battersby, however, remarks that larvae found by her in 
Treland would eat only Scabiosa succisa. Mr. Buckler states 
that they feed eagerly in the hot sunshine. 

July and August, and, after hybernation, in April and the 
beginning of May. 


Pura purplish-grey, bluish-white, or creamy-white, with 
paler wing-sheaths, the latter strongly marked and edged 
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with black, as also are the antenna cases; dorsal region 
strongly arched, abdomen curved, and having dorsal and 
sub-dorsal rows of short black points projecting backwards, 
and also rows of black and orange spots. 

Suspended to a small pad of silk, on the under part of a 
leaf or stem of its food plant, or to any neighbouring object. 
May. 

The larvee live in companies when young, making curious 
little silken habitations, among grass or scabious, a short 
distance above the ground. These habitations are deserted 
and fresh ones formed as the exigencies of growth or feeding 
demand, and in these the larvee, not half grown, settle down 
for hybernation before the end of August, and remain torpid 
until March or April. When very young they are yellowish, 
or pale grey, but long before full growth they become of the 
velvety black colour, though the white dots do not appear so 
early. According to Lang, the food is plantain as well as 
scabious. 

Moses Harris, writing more than a hundred years ago, 
gives a very interesting account of the larva :—‘ They are 
generally found on the side of a hill that rises with an easy 
ascent and fronts the east, by which they have the sun most 
powerful in the morning and avoid the too scorching heat of 
the afternoon. It was said that they fed on plantain and 
grass, but I found that to be a mistake, having often endea- 
voured to feed them with both, but my endeavours were 
always fruitless, and accordingly on April 18th, 1760, I went 
to Neesdon, Willesden, about seven miles from London, where 
I was informed they were in great plenty, as indeed I found 
them to be. Here I took great pains to watch their actions 
for full two hours. I paid them several visits a few days 
afterwards, that I might be able to give a satisfactory account 
of them. Their food is the Devil’s-bit scabious, which, at 
that time of the year, hardly appears above ground. They 
feed on the opening leaves as fast as they come up, which is 
the reason that those who found the caterpillars could never 
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see the food. When the sun happens to be shut in by clouds 
they stand still, and, though eating very greedily, they will 
suddenly cease; but on the return of the sunbeams they run 
nimbly over the top of the grass, and descend into every 
vacancy they can find in the grass in search of this food. 
Nor did I ever find above two at one root, although the field 
appeared to be covered with the caterpillars.” 

“The preparation that they make for the preservation of 
their chrysalides is much to be admired. When one is ready 
for his transformation his first business is to draw several 
pieces of blades of grass across each other toward the top. 
These he fastens together with his web, and then beneath 
the centre, where the blades of grass intersect each other, he 
hangs himself pendulous by the tail and’changes to a chrysalis. 
Thus they are securely hidden and defended from damage in 
boisterous or windy weather, for whichever way the grass is 
drawn, from every side one of the blades acts as astay. It 
is remarkable that neither fly nor caterpillar will stray from 
the field in which they were bred, and though I have seen 
thousands in the field, yet I could never find one in the 
meadows adjoining. In September the caterpillars may be 
seen in great abundance. They keep together under the 
cover of a fine web, which they spin to defend themselves 
from the inclemency of the weather, and under the protection 
of this they pass the winter months.” 

A local species, though very widely distributed. Fond of 
damp meadows, and especially of those damper hollows which 
are clothed with rank herbage from the constant percolation 
of moisture into them—the places, in fact, in which Scabiosa 
succisa grows—also in damp spots at the edges of woods and 
in narrow valleys between the spurs of hills, or hollows in the 
sides of the hills. Usually in considerable numbers where 
found, but not by any means to be met with in every 
locality which looks suitable. Will even fly at times singly 
along roads or over the country in hot sunshine, perhaps 
seeking for a fresh location, as when I found one on the cliffs 
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of mountain limestone on the Pembroke coast. Sometimes 
the altitude at which it is found seems to have a striking 
effect upon its coloration, as, for instance, at the Cheesering, 
near Liskeard, Cornwall, where it is found upon a high hill, 
and is much brighter in colour (according to Mr. G. C. 
Bignell) than in the valleys below Dartmoor, and at Ivybridge, 
Devon. The male flies about its favourite marshy fields 
tolerably briskly when the sun is hot, though it isa lazy 
species, and extremely fond of sunning itself upon the flowers 
of yellow composite plants—Apargia, Hypocheris, &e.—and 
lays back its fore wings, so as almost to cover the hind, as it 
basks. This habit is particularly observable in hot, close 
weather, when clouds follow the sunshine. The female is 
much heavier and more sluggish, and usually sits upon 
its food plant, or on the neighbouring grasses, except 
when laying its eggs. In some seasons, but not too fre- 
quently, either from weather especially favourable to its 
larva, or more probably from some failure of its destructive 
parasites, it becomes very plentiful, and then overflows from 
its restricted haunts, searching out fresh suitable spots, 
and even making its way along the wood paths where its 
food plant grows. No doubt this enables it to form fresh 
settlements, and so resist the constant attacks of too zealous 
admirers. From some cause, however, it has disappeared 
from several formerly favoured haunts. Mr. J. J. Weir 
remembers it in the greatest abundance in Sussex, where it 
is now very rare, and this is distinctly attributed to the 
greediness of a grasping collector. But other influences 
must be at work, as at Hartlepool, where Mr. Robson remem- 
bers it, thirty years ago, quite commonly, and also that it 
suddenly disappeared. Dr. Manders records, moreover, that 
around Marlborough, Wilts, it used, at one time, to be regu- 
larly found in several restricted spots, but gradually became 
rarer, and in 1870 had become apparently extinct. None 
were seen there until 1881, when stray specimens reappeared 
in various places. ‘There is no reason, I think, to fear that 
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it is generally dying out; it still seems to occur commonly in 
its very restricted haunts in every part of England and Wales, 
and here and there in Scotland, as far north as Moray and 
Argyle, as well as in the Island of Mull. In Ireland it has 
been found in the counties of Galway and Wicklow, at 
Killarney, and in the county Cork, where Mr. Sandford has 
found it on a hill three hundred feet high. At Kilavany 
Wood, near Tinahely, it was formerly plentiful, but seems to 
have disappeared. Mrs. Battersby records that, in the locality 
from which she sent so many beautifully dark specimens, it 
has been exterminated by floods and that potent factor in the 
extinction of Lepidoptera, the plough. The Rev. W. W. 
Flemyng tells me that it has been taken in different places 
round Waterford, Tramore, Granny Castle, and Ballinamona. 

Abroad, its distribution is very wide, throughout the greater 
part of Europe, Northern Asia, and Northern Africa. In its 
southern range it is found of large size and brilliant red 
colouring, while in the north, and especially in mountain 
ranges, it becomes extremely small, dusky, and insignificant 
in appearance. 


Family 8. SATYRID ZA. 


Antennz slender at the base, not very long, gradually 
thickened to a narrow club. First pair of legs imperfect in 
both sexes, often mere brushes of diverging hair-scales in the 
males. Fore wings rounded or slightly concave behind; hind 
wings rounded, often with the margin somewhat scalloped, 
and with a hollow at the dorsal margin to receive the 
abdomen. 

In most of the species the fore wings have an ocellated 
spot near the apex, and the hind wings a row of similar spots 
before the hind margin. 


Larv& smooth; head rounded, sometimes divided above ; 
body tapering to the tail, which is usually forked. Feeding 
upon grasses. 
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Pup# more rounded than in previous species, usually sus- 
pended by the tail, but sometimes unattached, between 
grasses on the ground, or even beneath the surface. 


Genus 1. MELANARGIA. 


Antenne rather long, thickened gradually to a fusiform 
club. Head tufted with long hairs; eyes naked. Wings 
rounded behind, the hinder pair slightly scalloped. 


Larv# downy, with rounded heads. 


Pur short, rounded, not attached, but lying upon the 
eround among grass. 


1. M. Galathea, 1.—Hxpanse, 1} to 2 inches. 

Blackish-brown, marbled with large white or primrose 
spots. Under side paler. 

Fore wings with rounded costal and hind margins; hind 
wings with hind margin scalloped. Black-brown; costa of 
fore wings dusted with white; and with a large ovate 
whitish or creamy blotch near the base, followed by a broad, 
irregular, angulated band of the same colour, divided into 
large ovate blotches by the dark nervures; two or three 
similar small blotches across the apex, and a row of small 
ones along the hind margin; hind wings also with a large, 
ovate whitish blotch near the base; a broad transverse band 
of the same colour beyond it, faintly divided by dark nervures; 
and a row of somewhat lunate similar spots along the hind 
margin. In the intermediate dark band is a row of round 
black spots with blue centres, often obscured by the dark 
ground colour, but sometimes conspicuous and ringed with 
whitish. There is also a round black spot in one of the pale 
blotches near the apex of the fore wings, but this pale blotch 
is not constant, and it is often obscured. ‘The darker portions 
of the bases of all the wings are delicately dusted with whitish 
hairs, and the cilia are pale yellowish, broadly interrupted 
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with black at each nervure, so as to give all the wings a 
scalloped appearance. Female similar, slightly larger, with 
the submarginal ocellated spots of the hind wings often 
more distinct, and the pale blotches proportionately a little 
larger. 

Under side of the fore wings with the markings as above, 
but the dark portions towards the costa strongly dusted with 
white, and towards the apex and hind margin with yellowish- 
white ; or with all the dark portions grey instead of black ; of 
the hind wings with the markings also placed as on the upper 
side, but appearing somewhat different; the dark portions 
being, in the male, grey edged with black lines, rather indis- 
tinctly towards the hind margin, but with dark nervures; in 
the female ochreous mixed with grey, with darker edges, and 
the pale portions pale primrose. In both sexes the sub- 
marginal row of ocellated spots is visible, and the outer 
margin of the dark band in which they lie is sharply zig- 
zageed. 

Variation is mainly in the size of the pale spots and in the 
intensity of the dark ground colour. One form, in which the 
latter is much extended and very dark, with the spots con- 
sequently reduced in size, is a predominant local variation 
in the southern area of its distribution, and is known by the 
name of Procida. Specimens of this variety exist in a few 
of our richest collections, but it is extremely rare here, and 
apparently confined to the south coast. Of a still more ex- 
treme form, in which the whole of the wings are blackish, 
the usual pale markings only indicated by their still blacker 
surroundings, but a single British specimen is known to me. 
It was captured in Kent in 1871, and is in the collection of 
Mr. A. B. Farn, Similar specimens are found in Turkey, 
and are known under the name of 7’wrcica. In the opposite 
direction, variation does not seem to go so far, as no purely 
white specimen is known; but one taken near Gravesend by 
Mr. J. P. Barrett has the whole central area of all the wings 
broadly white except the nervures, the only black colour 
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being at the base and along the margins. Mr, Webb has one 
very similar, but with a black spot in the middle of the fore 
wings near the costa; and another in which all the markings 
are normal, but the usually whitish portions are pale ochreous- 
yellow. In Mr. C. A. Briggs’ collection is one in which even 
the marginal dark markings are nearly obliterated; and in 
that of Mr. 8. Stevens is one of a light primrose colour, with 
the dark markings reduced to mere lines, except a large 
blackish central blotch and the marginal band, which are 
distinct; and another with the usually blackish ground colour 
pale golden-brown. Hxtremely pretty variation occurs also 
in the under side, particularly of the hind wings, the dark 
colouring in the males being sometimes extended so as to 
break through the pale central band in two or three places ; 
while that of the female assumes occasionally a rich, creamy, 
ochreous colour. But when the upper side is broadly 
white, the same occurs beneath, the correspondence be- 
tween the two surfaces bemg maintained with remarkable 
fidelity. 

An extraordinary structural aberration is in Mr. Webb’s 
collection—a female not crippled in the smallest degree, but 
haying an unaccountable extension to one of its fore wings, 
which is elongated and squared, and its shape totally changed. 
Such a variation as this seems to be inexplicable. 

On the wing in July and August. 


Larva.—When full grown, about 14 inch in length, stout, 
cylindrical, tapering from the fifth segment to the head and to 
the tail ; head proportionately small, globular; anal flap with 
two short spines, pointing backwards; body and head finely 
set all over with short hairs; all the legs small, short, and 
placed near together. Colour dull buff, with the lines brown 
or very pale yellowish-green ; with dark green dorsal line, 
sub-dorsal line pale yellow edged with green—faintly above, 
but more strongly below; subspiracular line paler than the 
general colour; spiracles small, round, and black; head pale 
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pinkish-brown; anal spikes pink; legs faintly brownish ; 
prolegs green ; the fine hairs whitish. 

When young it has a large head, and the body, which is 
squat-looking, tapers from it to the tail; the skin is dull, 
with the usual raised spots prominent and whitish, each bear- 
ing a longish bristle; head granulated, and having also 
bristles arising from elevated spots; colour whitish-buff, with 
yellow -brown dorsal and sub-dorsal lines ; head brownish, 
with whitish raised spots. 

September to June, hybernating when small. (Buckler.) 

On Dactylis glomerata and various other common grasses, 
apparently with little preference for any in particular; 
indeed, the butterfly shows no special liking, but distributes 
her eggs in an impartial manner, not even taking the trouble 
to attach them, but allows them to fall to the ground among 
the grass. This is a curious habit, differing from that of 
most other species, which attach their eggs, either singly or 
in batches, to the food plants by a viscid secretion. In the 
present species this viscid secretion is absent, and the egg is 
dry and hard, resembles dull bone-white china, and is covered 
with a delicate rhomboidal network with tiny knobs at the 
knots and finer meshes on the top. (Buckler.) The young 
larva doubtless hybernates at the roots of grass. 


Pura very stout and plump, squared in front, and sloping 
thence up to the thorax, which swells up roundly, falling in a 
little at the waist, whence the abdomen swells out again in a 
round curve to the tail; ventral outline gently curved; wing 
cases rounded; the abdomen ends ina square piece, on which 
is placed a short blunt spike, terminated with short straight 
spines. Colour pale putty-white; wing and antenna cases 
freckled with pale brown; abdomen with a more yellowish 
tinge; the segmental rings deeper yellow; and a broadish 
yellow stripe down the middle; anal spike chestnut brown. 
(Buckler.) From its straight anal spines it is unable to sus- 
pend itself, but the larva changes to a pupa among the roots 
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of the grass or among moss. In confinement will burrow 
into thick moss, if provided, and make a little hollow by turn- 
ing itself round; pupating at the end of June. 

A very pretty species, rather white in appearance on the 
wing, the dark portions being inconspicuous. Local and some- 
what gregarious in its habits, frequenting rough fields and 
the outsides of woods in chalk districts, sometimes scattered 
over the country, but generally having a metropolis in some 
favourite field, where it is to be found in multitudes, while 
only casual specimens occur outside. Here, although flitting 
about in a sufficiently active manner, it may be captured 
with great ease. But apparently specimens at times rove 
away, and are found ata distance of many miles from the 
head-quarters, and then are very active and business-like in 
flight. In its most favoured haunts it is by no means always 
abundant, but is subject to great fluctuations in numbers from 
year to year, while from many old localities it has totally dis- 
appeared. This appears to be the case at Needham and 
Ellingham in Suffolk, where it was found up to 1850; at 
Fenstanton and Rampton, in the Cambridge fen district ; at 
Lewes, Sussex, where it used to abound, but has hardly been 
seen for forty years; and at Stamford Bridge, Beverley, 
Doncaster, Maltby, Tadcaster, near Scarborough, and in other 
parts of Yorkshire. In some cases it may be that it has 
moved to a fresh locality, as must surely have been the case 
in East Yorkshire, where, after an apparent absence of 
twenty-five years, it was found—at Sledmere—commonly in 
1891. This is rendered the more probable from its habit, as 
already stated, of confining itself to very restricted spots. It 
is abundant in many parts of Kent, but more local and scarce 
in Sussex and Surrey, and at Haslemere, in the latter county, 
actually appeared only singly on two or three occasions. 
More plentiful at Petersfield, Hants ; in the Isle of Wight, and 
along the coast; and abundant on the chalk range which 
passes through Dorsetshire, as well as at Lyme Regis, and at 
Seaton, Colyton, and Bridestowe, in Devon. In North Devon 
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scarce, but found in Somerset, at Weston-super-Mare, Blean 
Down, Clevedon, and Portishead, though it has disappeared 
from the immediate neighbourhood of Bristol. In Gloucester- 
shire it is abundant at Wootton-under-Edge and in rough 
waste land in the Stroud district, also at Dursley, Stapleton, 
and Purdown. It has been found in multitudes in Mon- 
mouthshire, was seen “in thousands” near Cardiff in 1858, 
and about the same time was recorded from Kidwelly, Car- 
marthenshire, apparently its most western limit; found also 
on the Malvern Hills, but not so plentifully, and formerly 
in abundance at Barnwell and Ashton Wolds, Northampton- 
shire, Cowbit near Peterborough, Monkswood, Worboys Wood, 
Whittlesford,and other places in Huntingdon- and Cambridge- 
shires, in some of which it is probably still to be found. It 
still exists, I believe, plentifully at Bourn, and over the chalk 
range of North Lincolnshire. In Norfolk it was recorded by 
Curtis, and was still to be found a few years ago near Kirby 
Cane ; and although extinct in some of its former localities, 
it continues plentiful in many parts of Essex. On the whole 
it may be considered to maintain itself fairly well in this 
country, but there is no record of its occurrence in Scotland 
or Ireland. 

Abroad its range is not very wide, but its preference for 
chalk or limestone districts is maintained. This is the more 
remarkable since it is by no means restricted, in taste, to any 
grass found exclusively on such soils. It abounds in Central, 
and most parts of Southern, Europe, but is said not to be found 
in the Spanish Peninsula. 


Genus 2. EREBIA. 


Antennz slender with oval flattened club; eyes naked ; 
wings rounded ; fore wings with the sub-costal nervure dilated 
near the base. 

Dark brown, usually with reddish spots or bands. 

° 
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Larv#—where known—tapering, divided at the anal ex- 
tremity. 


Pur#—also where known—plump, thick, and tapering ; 
with long wing cases, and a flat spike at the anal extremity. 
Among grass stems, close to the ground. 


1. E. epiphron, Knoch; Cassiope, /.—Expanse, 1} 
to 1} inch. Dark brown, hairy looking, with a narrow indis- 
tinct reddish band, dotted with black, on each wing. 

Wings much rounded, dark brown with a dull, hairy or 
velvety appearance, arising from an abundance of long hair- 
scales, part of which are of a lighter brown. Beyond the 
middle of the fore wings is a transverse, incomplete, rather 
indistinct, tawny band or patch, divided by the brown nervures 
into a series of ovate blotches, each of which usually contains 
a black dot or round spot. Hind wings with a somewhat 
similar band, composed of three or four tawny blotches, each 
also enclosing a black spot or dot. Cilia of all the wings 
rather long and loose; pale brown dashed with darker. 
Female similar but with the tawny blotches or bands a little 
paler. 

Under side very similar to the upper, but rather paler and 
more dull in texture, and with the tawny band of the fore 
wings broader. 

There is considerable variation in the size and distinctness 
of the bands of tawny blotches and of the contained black 
dots. In the form originally described under the name of 
epiphron, these black dots are enlarged, and commonly con- 
tain white centres or pupils. JI am not familiar with this 
form, but Dr. F. Buchanan White states that specimens from 
Perthshire possess this character in the female. This certainly 
is not universal even in that district, since in a long series 
collected for me, by Mrs. Fraser, on the mountains of Perth- 
shire, I find no trace of the white centres to the black spots 
in either sex. The variation among them is rather in the 
opposite direction—to obliteration of the black dots—so that, 
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in some cases, only one or two of these are visible on each 
wing, and in others all have become obsolete on both upper 
and under sides. But all these specimens are of full size, and 
of rich dark colouring. In the north of England, along with 
dark full-sized specimens occur also many somewhat paler 
in colour, both in the dark brown and the tawny portions, 
in some cases almost to the obliteration of the blotches; 
narrower also in the shape of the wings, and altogether of a 
depauperated appearance, showing that here the species has 
arrived at the limit at which it is able to exist. All these 
latter variations may be ranged under the varietal name 
Cassiope, but no clear line of distinction is observable; with 
the exception of the presence or absence of white dots, the 
gradations are almost imperceptible. Other aberrations are 
rare, but specimens have been observed haying one or more 
of the wings of a whitish appearance, as though bleached, 
from the substitution of white scales. 

On the wing in June and early in July. 

Of the larva very little is known, and no description of it 
seems to be obtainable. Eggs have been procured from the 
female butterfly, in confinement, by several observers, but the 
resulting larvae, in all cases, died. Mr. Buckler described 
them when just hatched, ‘“ flesh-coloured, with ochreous-flesh- 
coloured heads; a faint purplish grey tinge showing through 
the skin of their bodies.” The Rey. J. Hellins was somewhat 
more fortunate. His larvee, which hatched at the same time, 
the middle of July, fed on satisfactorily into October, at which 
time they were nearly half an inch long, when they settled down 
to hybernate, remained quiescent until February, then began 
to move about, but soon died. He described the larva when 
young, “dumpy in figure, stoutest in front, with a round 
head ; in colour, very pale grey ; the anterior segments with 
a purplish tinge; dorsal line a rich yellow; two yellow lines 
on the side, and another just above the spiracles, which are 
black; the usual spots jet black, furnished with very short 
bristles ; head brown, granulated all over, In about ten days 
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it seems to have moulted, and had become entirely green, 
with darker green dorsal line ; sub-dorsal line paler than the 
eround colour; and the spiracular line yellowish; the head 
brown. When it is one third of an inch long its figure is stout, 
with the back swelling in a curve, which is highest about the 
seventh segment; the head globular, rather narrower than 
the second segment; the tail set with two short spines; the 
colour grass green, the dorsal line darker green, finely edged 
with yellowish; sub-dorsal line yellow, edged with dark 
ereen, followed by a finer yellow line; then the green spira- 
cular stripe, and a broad, well-defined, whitish-yellow, sub- 
spiracular stripe; the spiracles brown. ‘This coloration 
continued unaltered, as long as any of the larvee lived, except 
that in the spring the yellowish lines grew more whitish. 
Mr. Wailes obtained larvee in 1857, in the same manner, 
which he described ‘ pale green, with numerous darker green 
longitudinal lines shading into the ground colour, and with 
a well-defined white line along each side in the region of the 
spiracles.” He does not state whether he was able to keep 
them alive until the spring, but his description sufficiently 
agrees with that of the Rev J. Hellins. 

In confinement, these various larve fed on Poa annua, 
Festuca ovina, Aira procoz, and A. ceespitosa, but Mr. 
Buckler’s young larvee showed a preference for the mat grass 
(Nardus stricta), forcing their way through the gauze of their 
covering, in order to feed on the tips of this hard and wiry 
grass ; and in all probability this is its natural food plant. 

July to October, and, after hybernation, probably until 
May. 


Pupa, little more than three-eighths of an inch in length, 
rather thick in proportion; colour of the back of the thorax 
and the wing cases light green, rather glaucous; abdomen 
pale drab, or dirty whitish ; there is a dark brown dorsal line 
on the thorax, and the faintest possible indication of its being 
continued as a stripe along the abdomen; the eye- trunk- 
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antenna- and leg-cases are margined with dark brown, and 
the wing nervures indicated in the same colour. The surface 
is very slightly glistening. (Buckler). 

It does not appear from what source the pupa was 
obtained. 

Emphatically a mountain species. Found rarely, as far as 
is known, at a less elevation than from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred feet. Mrs. Fraser’s remarks in the Lntomo- 
logists’ Monthly Magazine for 1880, are too interesting to be 
overlooked. ‘Of the four localities in Perthshire, where I 
have met with it, three are on the northern slopes of moun- 
tains, and thus peculiarly exposed to cold winds. During 
last summer, I observed it on the wing for the first time on 
June 16th. The day was bright and sunny with a strong 
wind from the east; only a very few specimens were seen, all 
males, and all with the velvety appearance which betokens 
recent emergence. On June 25th it was out in great abun- 
dance, and on July Ist still appeared in large numbers, some 
worn and tattered, but many, of both sexes, appeared to be 
freshly out. Among the Perthshire hills there is one, which, 
though only between two thousand and three thousand feet 
high, is rather famous as a place where strangers are apt to 
lose their way, and wander miles in a direction opposite to 
that from which they started. From half way up the moun- 
tain to the summit, there are innumerable high ridges of 
rock, and, between these ridges, rills of sparkling water, 
foaming and tumbling over rocks and stones, or sometimes 
forming still pools, which reflect the heather-clad banks ; and 
here and there huge masses of rock are lying, which must 
in times gone by, have rolled down from the mountain top, 
but now are overgrown with heather, blaeberry, and crow- 
berry. On July lst we ascended this hill from the north, its 
steepest and most rocky side. The morning had been cold 
and misty, but the clouds gradually lifted, and at last the sun 
sent forth a blaze of heat, and immense numbers of insects 
appeared on the wing. At an elevation of one thousand feet, 
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on either side of a picturesque burn, which was shut in by 
rocky banks, we found Hrebia Cassiope, at first sparingly, but 
as we advanced a little higher it increased in numbers, and at 
two thousand feet was abundant. It was in greatest numbers 
in the ravines formed by those small mountain rills, where 
turfy grass grew, but was-to be seen also flying over, alighting 
on, and at rest (when out of the sun) on the heather. During 
the afternoon and while the sun was bright, they were very 
active on the wing, and sometimes took pretty long fights, 
but always flew low, seldom rising more than four feet above 
the ground, and when a slight passing cloud overcast the sun 
for a few minutes they dropped in among the grass, and lay 
with folded wings, close to the roots, looking like old withered 
leaves. There was one sheltered place, beside a small waterfall, 
where mountain thyme, and a little yellow star-like flower, 
grew in abundance, and it was charming to see them resting 
on the flowers with expanded wings, the dark red spots 
looking brighter in the sunshine than they do in the cabinet. 
A little above this altitude, the dense cloud which had over- 
shadowed us in the morning, still shrouded the hill top, and 
rendered the air too chill and damp for butterflies. Getting 
over a shoulder of the mountain, we began to descend the 
southern slope, keeping in the gorge of a water course. A 
little below two thousand feet, Hrebia Cassiope again appeared, 
in some sheltered spots literally swarming, and altogether in 
fresher condition than those on the north side of the moun- 
tain. It was early when we started in the morning, but I 
was so charmed with the sight of this pretty Alpine butterfly, 
that I lingered among them until the sun went down behind 
a higher mountain, and then the butterflies betook themselves 
to their nightly quarters. A very few simply closed their 
wings, and hung like little withered leaves from grasses, but 
the majority dropped in among the heather and clung to the 
stems a little above the ground, with their wings drooping 
downwards.” 

Richard Weaver, who first captured the species in the 
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Perthshire district, said, as quoted by Mr. E. Newman in the 
Zoologist, 1844: ‘They appeared confined to a spot of level 
and rather marshy ground, about one hundred and fifty yards 
in length, and fifty yards in breadth; it was grassy, but 
without heath, and although there was plenty of heath all 
round the neighbourhood, I did not see a single specimen 
settle on it. The locality is among rocky mountains, some of 
which attain an altitude of four thousand feet above the sea 
level, and I think that one locality where I found the butter- 
fly, is at least three thousand feet above it.” 

The butterfly has since been found in many other localities 
in Scotland—on one of the hills near Ben Nevis; in the greatest 
profusion in 1866 on Ben Nevis itself; on all the mountains 
round Loch Rannoch, which are of a sufficient elevation ; near 
Loch Vennachar; and in the Tay district and Argyleshire. 

In England it is found, at similar elevations, in many parts 
of the lake district of Cumberland and Westmoreland, as on 
Helvellyn, where it was found in 1859, in plenty about three 
fourths up the mountain, in patches of boggy ground: at 
Stye Head Tarn and at Green Cragg, Borrowdale; on Green 
Gable Mountain at the head of Buttermere, and at Langdale 
Pikes. 

Red Skees, Ambleside, is another favourite locality, in 
grassy places abounding in springs, on the mountain sides, 
where it was taken as early as 1809, by Mr. Stothard, and a 
few years later by Messrs. J. Curtis and J.C. Dale. No locality, 
south of the Lake district is known in England, and there is 
even no record from the mountains of Wales; but in Iveland 
it was taken in some numbers in 1854, by Mr. E. Birchall, 
on Croagh Patrick Mountain, Mayo, in a grassy hollow, about 
half way up the mountain side above Westport. 

Abroad, it is widely distributed im the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Vosges, and the mountains of Hungary and of Piedmont, 
always at a considerable elevation ; also (the form with white 
pupils to the black dots) on elevated slopes and in mountain 
meadows in Germany, Silesia, Switzerland. and the Rhine 
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provinces. In mountain districts in France, where it occurs, 
both varieties (with and without white pupils to the black 
dots) appear to be found flying together. 


2. BE. Blandina, Fab.; Medea, Hiib. ; AAthiops, Staud. 
Cat.—Expanse, 13 to 1?inch. Rich dark brown; each wing 
with an elongated orange-red blotch enclosing three or four 
ocellated spots. 

Fore wings broad, with rounded costal and hind margins ; 
hind wings with the margin very slightly scalloped. Colour 
rich velvety dark brown. Fore wings of the male having 
beyond the middle a broad, transverse, orange-red or chest- 
nut coloured blotch, broadest in its upper half, and contain- 
ing three or four white-centred black spots, the uppermost 
pair of which coalesce. Hind wings with a narrower and 
more obscure orange-red band before the hind margin, con- 
taining three or four similar, ocellated, black spots, the white 
centres of which, in many cases, are sharply defined and 
brilliant. Cilia of all the wings variable in colour, sometimes 
dark brown with pale tips, in other cases whitish mixed with 
brown and dashed with darker brown from the nervures. 

Female with the orange-red bands of the fore wings paler, 
sometimes pale orange, but brighter, with the spots more 
sharply distinct, and their white centres larger and more 
brilliantly white ; hind wings as in the male, but frequently 
the ground colour of fore and hind wings is less dark and not 
so velvety ; cilia whiter. 

Under side of the fore wings hardly so dark as the upper, 
and without the velvety gloss; sometimes tinged with ashy 
or olive, and with the costal margin rather pale; band and 
spots as on the upper side ; of the hind wings, in the male, 
dark red brown, with a broad band beyond the middle, and 
sometimes a fainter one towards the base, of a delicate ashy 
brown, in such a manner that the wing is regularly divided 
into zones or bands alternately ashy and dark brown; in the 
female these alternate bands are far more conspicuous, and 
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show two striking variations; in one case pale golden brown 
alternating with dark golden brown; in the other pale silvery 
or ashy brown, alternating with dark reddish brown, or olive 
brown. In the outer edge of the hinder silvery or pale 
golden brown band, the white centres of the black spots of 
the upper side are sometimes visible, and even at times 
ringed with black; this occurs in both sexes. In those 
females which possess the pale silvery or ashy bands on the 
hind wings, the apical and hind-marginal areas of the fore 
wings are similarly pale on the under side ; in those having 
the golden brown bands these areas are tinged with yellowish. 
There is also variation in the number of ocellated spots in 
the fore wings, the third from the costa being frequently 
absent, more especially in the males, though not exclusively 
so, and occasionally a fifth appears near the anal angle. In 
the presence or absence of these spots there is usually close 
agreement between the upper and under sides, but I have 
one specimen—a female—in which there are five spots on 
the upper side and but four on the under, the absent one 
being—not the unusual fifth, but the third. The spots of 
the hind wings are extremely constant, though in some 
specimens indistinct. Beyond these limits, aberrations seem 
to be extremely rare, but Mr. Sydney Webb possesses a 
specimen with no ocellated spots on the left fore wing; and 
Mr. J. E. Robson has a male in which the left hind wing has 
a bleached appearance, from substitution of white scales 
among the dark, on both upper and under sides. 
On the wing from the middle of July through August. 


Larva rounded, slug-like, sloping and tapering to each 
extremity ; flat beneath; the whole surface covered with 
very short grey bristles, but not so as to obscure the 
markings; head rounded. Pale ochreous, with a faint 
greenish tinge; dorsal line conspicuous, brown ; sub-dorsal 
line broad, of a pale shade of the ground colour, and edged 
on each side with greyish brown; spiracles black, above 
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them a pale ochreous line, and a broader ochreous stripe 
below them; under surface very pale greenish; head pale 
brown, bristly. (Fenn.) 

Mr. Buckler describes the young larva as “stout in front, 
with the head large and rounded, and tapering to the tail; 
greyish, with reddish-brown dorsal, sub-dorsal, lateral and 
spiracular lines, the lateral lines being broader than the rest ; 
the spiracles black, with another brown line below them; the 
skin covered, though not very closely, with short, stout, 
curved, pellucid bristles.” ‘It hybernates when very small— 
one-sixth of an inch long—creeping down the blades of grass 
and hiding in the thickest parts of the tufts. Soon after 
commencing to eat in the spring, it assumes a greenish tint, 
but after a moult the grey colour returns.” “Throughout its 
whole larval life very quiet and even sluggish.” 

On various grasses, feeding in confinement on Aira pracoz, 
A. cespitosa, Poa annua, Agrostis canina, &e. September and 
October, and after hybernation, from March to June. Very 
slow in its growth. Feeds usually at night. 


Pura nearly five-eighths of an inch in length; the wing- 
cases long; abdomen plump, thickest in the middle, tapering 
to the tail, and ending in a blunt flat spike ; back of thorax 
rounded; head and eye-sheaths prominent. At first the 
head, thorax, and wing-covers are semi-transparent, and of a 
pinkish grey tint; abdomen ochreous, with dark dorsal stripe, 
and other lines and spiracles black; after about three weeks 
the eyes become black; and the thorax, antenna-cases, and 
wing-covers of an opaque cream-colour, finally changing to a 
dingy, dark purplish brown. (Buckler.) Placed head upwards 
close to the ground, among the thick tufts of grass, and 
apparently unattached. Remains in the pupa state nearly a 
month. 


A species of northern and somewhat local distribution 
frequenting mountainous and hilly regions, yet not found on 
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the higher eminences, but preferring the valleys, especially 
where somewhat wooded and with an abundance of tall coarse 
grass; never found higher than about eight hundred feet 
above the sea level, and in very much favoured localities 
descending as low as the sea-level. Dr. F. Buchanan White 
says: “It is in my experience a very local species. In some 
places where it occurs, and where there are plenty of suitable 
places, it is confined to very limited spots, though in them 
abundant. I have not seen it strictly in the lowlands nor 
upon the hills themselves, but in the Highland valleys. It 
frequents, usually, spots which are damp, yet not exactly 
marshy, and-is often associated with the blue moor-grass 
(Molinia cerulea). Rather open spaces in woods are favourite 
spots, and these are often ‘alive’ with the butterflies flitting 
about in an apparently aimless way. In Glen Tilt one day 
in August 1877, turn whichever way one would, there was 
always to be seen a great multitude flitting about over the 
grass. The monotony of seeing these brown butterflies, 
zigzagging in every direction, became almost like a dreadful 
nightmare, and caused a feeling of dizziness which I can still 
recall to mind.” 

Mr. J. E. Robson says: ‘‘ Where it does occur, it is in 
large numbers. It is common throughout Castle Eden Dene 
and the adjoining woods, yet is so local that I know two 
woods divided by a road, in one of which it may be taken 
by hundreds, and in the other there are none at all.” Mr. 
Goss says: ‘‘Plentiful im woods, grassy places on _ hill- 
sides and in quarries, and has a flight much like that of 
Melanargia Galathea;” while Mr. A. H. Clarke com- 
pares its flight when in woods to that of Lpinephile Hyper- 
anthus, but when upon open moors to that of Satyrus 
Semele. 

In Scotland it is found in many localities—in Strathglass, 
Inverness-shire, the most universally distributed butterfly, 
swarming in all the marshy places in the woods, and even 
coming occasionally into the gardens; at Braemar, common 
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in an open space of coarse grass, heather and fern, on a 
hill which is mainly covered with pine and birch trees ; 
common in the Altyre woods at Forres; plentiful in some of 
the valleys of the Perthshire mountain district; in plenty 
in rushy flats all along the eastern side of Loch Long for 
twelve miles; at the foot of the Lowther Hills in Dumfries- 
shire; at Minto, Roxburghshire ; abundant in Argyleshire ; 
but in Arran excessively local and confined to spots of very 
small extent. In England still abundant in various parts of 
Durham; also at Grassington, in Upper Wharfedale, York- 
shire, in the grassy slopes of a wood; and has been found at 
Whernside, in Craven. In Cumberland it seems to have 
been seen in but few localities, but in Westmoreland is 
plentiful at Witherslack, and found in profusion at Arnside ; 
also at Grange and Silverdale in North Lancashire. In 1859 
recorded at Colne near Burnley, Hast Lancashire, the most 
southern locality known here, but later records from this place 
appear to be wanting. It is perhaps worthy of remark that 
in the north of England, and notably in Westmoreland, the 
two forms, already noticed, of the female, occur in equal 
numbers; while in Scotland, as far as can be ascertained, 
those with ashy, or silvery, bands to the under side of the 
hind wings, seem to be in the majority. 

Strange to say, no record is known of this species in 
Wales or Ireland. Abroad it is widely distributed in Central 
and Southern Europe, and Northern and Western Asia. 
Lang says, “It is common in Switzerland, South and South- 
East Germany, North-East and Central France, Livonia, 
North-Eastern Turkey, the Caucasus, the Altai, North-East 
Siberia and the Amur. In woods and plains, not ascending 
to any great height in the mountains.” 


[E, Ligea, Z.—Thisis a larger and handsomer species than 
E. Blandina, of a deep dark velvety brown, with broad 
submarginal orange-red bands on both fore and hind wings, 
in each of which are three or four bold black spots with 
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white centres; cilia white with brown dashes. Underside 
richly clouded with dark brown ; hind wings very dark, but 
with an abbreviated white fascia; spots as on the upper side. 
Described and figured by the late J. F. Stephens in the 
Illustrations of British Entomology (1828), from specimens in 
his own collection, of which he says: “The only indigenous 
specimens which have come to my knowledge were captured 
in the Isle of Arran, I believe, by Sir Patrick Walker and 
A. Macleay, Esq. ; but I am not aware of the true locality 
or of the period of the year, which is probably about July or 
August.” He then proceeds to show accurately, how it differs 
from the female of #. Blandina, and most conclusively proves 
that, as might otherwise have been suspected, there had 
been no confusion with regard to this species. Neverthe- 
less it seems hard to avoid the suspicion that a substitution 
or confusion of specimens had taken place, seeing that all 
attempts to re-discover the species, in the subsequent sixty 
years, have failed. Richard Weaver wrote in 1857: “TI 
passed to the Isle of Arran in the hope of obtaining Ligea. 
I had seen two specimens in the cabinet of the late Mr, 
Stephens which were captured by the late Sir Patrick 
Walker on the moors at the back of Brodick Castle, when 
out one day grouse shooting. I was informed by Mr. 
Stephens that he had the statement from Sir Patrick himself. 
I tried the locality three seasons without finding the insect, 
still I do not despair. I found Blandina in profusion.” 
Many others have since visited Arran with the same hope— 
and the same result. The hope of the re-discovery of this 
species was encouraged and stimulated by the obvious fact 
that the district is most suitable for such a species, and that 
of about thirty European species of Hrebia, it seemed im- 
probable that we should possess not more than two! Mr. 
Stephens’s specimens are now in the British Museum and 
suspicion of their foreign origin has been most strongly con- 
firmed by the discovery, by Mr. A. G. Butler, that while the 
female is certainly #. Ligea, the male is as certainly Z. Huryale, 
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Esper, a smaller species, differing on the under side of the 
hind wings. | 


Genus 3. SATYRUS. 


Antennz rather long, with a distinct, ovate, spatulate, 
club. Fore wings somewhat pointed, with rounded hind 
margins, and having the subcostal and median nervures 
dilated near the base. Hind wings rounded, or very slightly 
scalloped, and with the under sides prettily marbled with grey, 
brown, and whitish. 


Larv& tapering, or fusiform, with two points at the anal 
extremity. 


Pur& smooth and rounded, tapering to the tail. Usually 
placed just beneath the surluce of the ground in a cavity, or 
even in a slight cocoon. 


1. S. Semele, Z.—Expanse 1 to 2} inches. Dark brown, 
obscurely banded with yellowish, and with two large ocellated 
black spots in the pale band of the fore wings. 

Costa of fore wings long, flatly arched; hind margin 
oblique, very slightly rounded. All the wings dark brown, 
suffused with glossy paler scales from the base. Male with 
an obscure oblique bar of dark, densely-crowded, scales 
through the middle of the fore wings, from near the base of 
the inner margin, and divided by the paler nervures. Beyond 
it are three or four obscure fulvous dashes forming an indis- 
tinct transverse series, in two of which are large round black 
spots, sometimes white-centred. Hind wings with a very 
broad paler brown band, angulated at its inner edge, before 
the hind margin, in which band are some fulvous dashes ; 
and, near the anal angle, a white-centred black spot. Female 
decidedly larger, with the costal margin pale ; devoid of the 
blackish brown oblique central bar, but having a strongly 
angulated, central, blackish, transverse line, beyond which is 
a broad, interrupted, brownish ochreous, transverse band, 
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divided by the dark nervures into a series of oblong paie 
blotches. In two of these are large round black spots, usually 
with a minute white pupil, one spot in the costal half of the 
wing, the other in the dorsal, and placed exactly as in the 
male. Hind wings also as in the male, but with the pale 
fulvous blotches larger and more distinct. 

Under side of the fore wings fulvous to the middle, yellowish 
beyond ; costal and hind margins mottled and streaked with 
brown. Arising on the costa are, generally, two tooth-shaped 
brown spots, the second of which, in the female, extends into 
an angulated blackish broken band separating the fulvous 
and yellowish areas ; spots as on the upper side. Of hind 
wings marbled and mottled with dark and pale brown and 
whitish, with numerous short blackish transverse lines ; and 
having a central, much angulated, black line bounding the 
darker portion ; beyond this isa pale band, much suffused 
and rippled with brown, and becoming darker towards the 
hind margin. Cilia, above and below, whitish with brown 
dashes at the nervures. 

This species is lable to variation of a very singular and 
interesting character. It habitually and by choice settles 
upon the ground, and its hind wings on the under side vary in 
colour in some degree according to the colour of the soil upon 
which it usually rests. In chalky districts the marbling of dark 
and pale browns is further mottled with whitish, producing 
in an extraordinary degree, the mottled whitish appearance 
of weathered and stained chalk. In its usual haunts on heaths 
and hill sides this portion of the wings is always dark, and so 
nearly agreeing in colour with the earth or rock upon which 
it alights, that, in most instances, so long as it remains still 
and with wings closed, it is scarcely possible to detect it. In 
the late Mr. H. Doubleday’s collection at the Bethnal Green 
Museum are two specimens in which this surface is of a rich 
pale buff colour. Unfortunately it is not known whether 
these assimilated themselves to any particular colour of soil, 
but there is little doubt that they are from sandhills on the 
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coast, since I have found it on such sandhills at Hunstanton 
with a strong tendency towards the same colour. In the west, 
and still more in the north of Ireland, this portion of the 
hind wings assumes another phase of variation, the reason of 
which is not equally apparent—the usually rather pale trans- 
verse band, with the angulated inner edge, becomes whitish, 
or even in some cases brightly white, contrasting strongly 
with the darker portions, which are unusually dark. This 
change of colour merely makes the butterfly more like a 
mottled stone. Perhaps this is more especially a seaside 
variation, as | have certainly seen it also on the east coast, 
and it is often accompanied by a tendency to brighter colour- 
ing of the upper side, the pale blotches increasing in size, 
and being more filled up with fulvous, in the male; and 
sometimes extending themselves towards the base of the fore 
wings in the female. On the other hand, in these coast 
specimens, the lower round black spot of the fore wings 
becomes sometimes reduced on the under side to a mere dot, 
and I have one male in which this is also the case above. 
Mr. Capper has a female in which this spot is totally absent 
above, and the upper round spot is reduced to a dot, whichis 
placed in a long stripe of pale colour running far towards the 
base of the wing; and Mr. 8. Webb has one similar, with the 
stripe running to the costa, and a male with but one small 
spot on each fore wing. On the other hand, he has some 
with three or even four spots in the pale band above, in some 
cases three of them white-centred ; and others without the 
usual ocellated spot of the hind wings; a male witha large 
portion of the upper side of fore and hind wings greyish 
white; and another with half the under side of the fore wings 
of a rich chocolate. Dr. Mason has one in which all the 
ordinarily dark portion of the upper side is of a pale golden 
brown colour ; and Mr. Adkin a male specimen, from the Isle 
of Man, in which a pale fulvous cloud occupies the middle of 
the dark basal portion of the fore wings. Specimens from 
the west of Ireland are often of a very rich brown colour, 
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those from the north-east of Scotland very large and bright. 
A gynandrous example was obtained at Ipswich by the late 
Mr. Edward Hopley in 1868; and in the cabinet of the late 
Mr. F. Bond are some most extraordinary instances of the 
same nature, not recularly gynandrous—that is, male on one 
side and female on the other—but with male fore wing on 
one side and hind wing on the other, the remaining two 
wings, on opposite sides, being female; or with one male 
wing only, the rest being female ; and other vagaries of the 
same nature. 

On the wing from the middle of July to the beginning of 
September. 


Larva when full grown 14 inch long, tapering much to the 
forked anal extremity, and a little towards the head, which is 
globular. The general colour of the back is a delicately 
mottled drab, with longitudinal stripes which are broadest 
along the middle segments ; a dorsal stripe olive-brown, dark 
at the beginning of each segment, and narrowly edged with 
brownish white ; immediately below is a narrow double line 
of yellowish-brown edged with paler; below this, at an 
interval, the sub-dorsal stripe of a dark grey-brown edged 
above with black and whife. Spiracular stripe broader, and 
of nearly equal width throughout, pale ochreous-brown, edged 
with brownish-white both above and below ; spiracles black ; 
under surface and legs drab; head brown, with the principal 
stripes of the body delicately marked upon it in darker 
brown. When very young it is ochreous with a blackish 
interrupted dorsal line. 

On Triticum repens, Aira cespitosa, Aira precox, and other 
grasses (Buckler). August to June. 

Mr. Buckler’s history of the larva is very interesting :— 
‘“‘ Egos were hatched early in August, and the young larve 
were very sluggish, hiding low down amongst the grass, and 
hybernating when one-third of an inch in length. Only one 
survived, and in the spring it remained always on its rigid 
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food (Aira cespitosa), feeding both by night and day until an 
inch in length, after which it only fed at night, remaining all 
day at rest, head downwards, on the lower parts of the stems 
of the grass and in comparative darkness, but it never showed 
any disposition to burrow in the earth which was supplied 
for the purpose until it was quite full-fed in the middle of 
June.” But in the meantime, in May, Mr. Buckler chanced 
to dig up another larva of this species from a waste piece of 
sandy ground among Aira pracox and other small grasses, 
and this larva, when placed under a glass in a pot with its 
native growing food, immediately burrowed into the sandy 
earth, and was never seen upon the grass except at night, 
yet each morning brought evidence of its doing well, by the 
diminished grass. Both burrowed when full-fed, and assumed 
the pupa state under ground. 


Pura obtuse, rounded, tumid, and smooth, with the abdo- 
minal rings hardly distinguishable, and wholly of a deep red 
mahogany colour. In a hollow space a quarter of an inch 
below the surface of the earth, the particles of sand and 
earth very slightly cohering together, close to the roots of 
the grass, although free from them. (Buckler.) Thus it 
approaches in an extraordinary manner, in appearance and 
habit, to the pupa of a moth. 


This butterfly is particularly abundant on chalk hills, fond 
of stony hill-sides, wide heaths, sea-cliffs, and sand-hills on 
the coast. Its flight is swift when disturbed, yet it quickly 
and suddenly settles again on some rock, stone, or especially 
a bare spot on the earth, instantly closing its wings, drawing 
down the fore within the hind wings, and becoming practi- 
cally invisible. It is most curious and perplexing to clearly 
see it drop down upon a small bare spot, and then on 
creeping up within three or four yards to be often utterly 
nnable to see it, and to remain so until it starts up to fly 
away, or, in rare instances, betrays itself by walking forward 
a short distance. It even seems to lie down sideways, or at 
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any rate to so greatly slope its closed wings as to appear 
prostrate. Occasionally it will settle on bracken or heath, or 
on dead leaves, but never seems to remain for a moment with 
wings opened. Where fir woods exist in its haunts it sits 
often upon their trunks, and is said even to sip the resinous sap 
exuding from them. Mr. McLachlan has noticed specimens 
so engaged in the darkest portions of the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, in France; and Mr. H. Goss has seen them on the fir 
trees in the New Forest, highly appreciative of the sugary 
mixture placed on the trees on the previous evening to 
attract Noctuz. Yet it never seems to frequent flowers for 
their nectar, nor does the most intense heat drive it from its 
favourite stony haunts, nor induce it to seek moisture in 
cooler or damper spots. All it appears to care for is to sit in 
a hot place and be baked; so seldom does it fly of its own 
accord that scores may be around and not one visible until 
disturbed. Found in suitable places in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, except perhaps the extreme north and the 
Scottish Isles, but hardly ever seen on rich, cultivated land. 
Abroad it is abundant throughout the temperate regions of 
Europe, North Africa, and Northern and Western Asia. 


Genus 4. PARARGE. 


Antenne moderately long with a narrow or somewhat 
spatulate club; head, palpi, and eyes hairy; fore wings 
rounded and having the sub-costal and median nervures 
dilated near the base; hind wings slightly elongated, with 
faintly scalloped margins, 


Larv# smooth and elongated ; with two anal points. 


Purz stout, angulated, with two points to the head; 
suspended by the tail. 


1. P. @#geria, 1.—Expanse, 1$ to 2 inches, Dark 
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brown with ill-defined yellowish spots; apex of fore wings 
and hind margin of hind wings with ocellated black 
spots. 

Fore wings of the male rather elongated, of the female 
decidedly broader, the costal and hind margins rounded ; 
hind wings rounded with scalloped margin. Male dark 
brown, fore wings with a few pale yellow spots, two of which 
are elongated and lie across the discal cell, the remainder, in 
variable number, disposed in two interrupted transverse 
series beyond the middle of the wing, the outer series being 
the more complete, lying parallel with the hind margin, and 
having between two of its spots a round, white-centred, 
black spot, often partly ringed with yellow; hind wings with 
a pale yellow spot on the costal margin, another near it, and 
a row of three or four round black spots, ringed with yellow, 
and three of them white-centred, before the hind margin. 
Cilia of all the wings yellowish or whitish, broadly interrupted 
at the nervures with dark brown. 

Female rather brighter brown, with pale spots placed as in 
the male but much larger and more sharply defined; in the 
middle of the hind margin of the fore wings, beyond the 
second series of yellow spots is an additional one, rather 
square, and nearly touching the margin; and the ocellated 
spot near the apex is placed in a yellow blotch, composed of 
the adjoining spots, which coalesce and enclose it. 

Underside of fore wings with the series of spots in both 
sexes as on the upper side, but larger, and in the male much 
more distinct, while in the female they sometimes coalesce 
and occupy most of the surface; there is also a broken broad 
fascia, composed of two large spots, across the wing near the 
base. Of hind wings very softly and delicately shaded with 
yellow-brown and olive-brown with a dusting of brown dots 
or rusty suffusion: the basal area rather paler, and two large 
yellowish blotches in the costal half of the wing at the middle; 
beyond is an indistinct partial row of whitish or yellowish 
dots, densely surrounded with clouding of purple-brown or 
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reddish, which clouding often extends to the hind margin. 
Cilia as above. 

The principal variation found in this species is in the 
number and size of the yellowish spots, of which that in the 
middle of the discal cell, two in the first transverse row, and 
four in the second, are the most constant, the rest becoming 
in many cases, in the male especially, indistinct or cloudy ; 
on the other hand a cloudy indication of an additional spot 
near the base is often visible. In the hind wings the first 
round sub-marginal spot is often reduced to a mere dot, and 
sometimes obliterated, although the yellowish blotch in which 
it lies is not reduced in size. There is also variation in colour 
which is local or climatal, specimens from the New Forest 
and other parts of the south of England occasionally ex- 
hibiting a more fulyous colour in certain of the yellowish 
spots, and thus indicating a tendency towards the ordinary 
South European form, which has all these spots reddish- 
yellow, and is held to be the type of the species; our paler 
spotted specimens being included in what is known as the 
variety Wgerides. A variation in quite a contrary direction 
takes place in the north of Ireland, where the dark brown 
ground colour is more blackish and the pale spots are often 
nearly white. All possible intermediate gradations occur ; in 
South Wales the males are darker and more velvety than 
ordinary English specimens, while the females are often very 
strongly marked, and their spots yellower; and in Devon, on 
the slopes of Dartmoor, Major Still finds a variation of the 
male which has the pale spots of the fore wings rich yellow, 
but reduced to four in number, and those of the hind wings 
to two, the remaining usual spots being faintly indicated as 
paler clouds in the rich dark colour of the wings. The 
ocellated spots, however, are as usual. A specimen is re- 
corded, almost of an orange colour, taken at Dinedor Wood, 
Herefordshire, in 1884, and a male of a tawny colour has 
been obtained in the New Forest; Mr. S. Stevens has one 
with the usually dark markings of a pale golden brown, and 
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another almost entirely dark brown with all the pale spots 
indistinct; but all these are modifications of the general 
range of variation, and striking aberrations seem, in this 
species, to be almost unknown. One, however, has just come 
under my notice, in a male taken last month (August 1892), 
by Major Still in a damp valley under Dartmoor. Its fore 
wings have most of the usual pale spots, more or less faintly 
indicated, but the hind show no trace whatever of the usual 
black spots, or of their yellow rings, or of any marking what- 
ever except two minute white dots which would have been 
the pupils of the black spots had they existed; the entire 
upper side of the hind wings with this exception being of a 
blackish olive-brown. The colour of the under side of the 
hind wings, in this specimen, is hardly affected, but that 
of the fore wings is an unusual shade of tawny olive-brown. 
Altogether it is a most interesting specimen. 

On the wing early in April, or even, in a warm spring, 
before the end of March, and re-appearing at intervals until 
the end of autumn. In the south of Surrey, in 1862, the 
first emergence took place early in April in abundance, these 
specimens became worn and disappeared, and a second emer- 
gence took place at the end of May, a third at the end of 
July, and a fourth in September; the next year the first 
emergence was in the third week in March, and again four 
broods were observed, but this is not the case every year, 
three emergences being probably the rule. Mr. F. W. 
Hawes has just forwarded some information obtained from 
the south of Ireland which is greatly to the point. The 
earliest emergence there (Co. Cork) is towards the end of 
April, and in moderately fine seasons further emergences 
take place in June, August, and October. Hggs were 
deposited on May 6th, from which the butterflies appeared at 
the end of June; and from other lary fed up in October the 
butterflies emerged in November. The Rev. J. Hellins 
reared the butterflies in the middle of August from eges 
laid at the end of June, but doubtless the warmth or coldness 
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of the weather, with the presence or absence of sunshine, is 
largely influential. The result of this susceptibility to 
external influences is that the butterfly is seen on the wing 
in different years in every month from March to October or 
even November. 


Larva, one inch in length when full grown; of a soft 
velvety appearance from a covering of fine pubescence; very 
bright green slightly inclining to olive-green, with a darker 
green dorsal stripe attenuated at each end, and margined by 
a greenish-yellow line; sub-dorsal lines greenish-yellow, 
margined above by a fine line of a darker green than the 
ground colour ; a little below are three parallel undulating 
lines of faint greenish-yellow; spiracles flesh coloured; last 
segment with two blunt, whitish or flesh-coloured, terminal 
points. 

On first emerging from the egg it is pale greenish white, 
with darker dots, long pale curved hairs, and some black 
bristles on the head, which is large and of a brilliant jet 
black. After the first moult the head becomes green, and 
the general colour pale green with a deeper green dorsal 
stripe and a whitish sub-dorsal line ; the anal points are now 
developed and pink, and the bristles are more numerous. 
After the next moult the hairs still increase in abundance, 
and the colour is of a more vivid green, and after the third 
moult the adult colouring and markings, as already described, 
are gradually assumed. (Buckler and Hellins). 

On Dactylis glomerata, Triticum repens, and other coarse 
grasses. As in the butterfly, the larva is irregular in its 
times of feeding, and may doubtless be found occasionally in 
almost every month of the year. One brood, reared by the 
Rey. J. Hellins, hatched from the egg on July 5th, and were 
full fed about the 27th of the same month, but those from 
eggs obtained in September passed the winter in the larva 
state, and fed on till the beginning of May. Hybernation 
seems to be partial and dependent upon the severity of 
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the winter, and, in some cases, larvae become full fed and 
assume the pupa state, either in the winter or extremely 
early in the spring. The Rev. Joseph Greene states in his 
work on pupa digging that he has several times met with the 
pupa suspended from a blade of grass, at the roots of trees, 
when digging for moth pup, and I have found it in the 
early spring in the shelter of the bottom of a stone wall. It 
thus seems possible that the April brood of butterflies is 
produced from those which have pupated very early in the 
year, and sometimes an emergence at the end of May from 
the larvee which hybernated more completely. No satisfactory 
evidence seems to exist of complete hybernation in the pupa 
state, or indeed in that of the larva, but rather that the latter 
is active and feeding whenever the weather is mild, and that 
it will take advantage of any special circumstances, even the 
shelter and warmth of a stone wall. 


Pura stout with the head obtusely notched, the back of 
the thorax swelling up in a steep curve, and falling in, 
eradually, at the waist, the abdomen swelling in a bold curve 
to the tail; underside of the thorax nearly straight, of the 
abdomen curved; anal spike short and stout, rather flattened, 
having a number of curved spines which hold most tenaciously 
to the silken pad spun by the larva. Pale green or yellowish- 
green, sometimes tinged with whitish or dusted with smoky ; 
wings outlined with brown; on the abdomen a short sub- 
dorsal row of three small whitish-yellow spots. (Hellins). 
Occasionally brownish with darker brown lines. 

Common about the outsides, and broad rides, of woods, and 
in lanes where the hedges are high; indeed, in many districts 
to be found in every country road and lane. This is perhaps 
more especially noticeable in the west, and the insect appears to 
flourish better in the most western districts than in the drier 
eastern and south-eastern counties. Mr. C. W. Dale says 
that in Dorsetshire it is far more abundant in wet seasons 
than in those which are dry and hot, and has very little 
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objection to stormy weather. It is a confident, and rather 
fearless, species, and not destitute of curiosity. When dis- 
turbed from a favourite resting place, or a bramble blossom, 
it will fly lazily towards and over the intruder, and inspect 
him, then after a flit round will often return to the same or a 
similar resting place. 

Abundant in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and 
Gloucestershire as wellas in Wales, also common in the New 
Forest and in other wooded parts of Hants and Surrey. In 
Wiltshire, Mr. Meyrick says: “Twenty years ago it was 
common in most woods round Ramsbury and Marlborough ; 
any one entering a wood at, the proper.seasons would see half 
a dozen flitting about the drives. It became gradually scarcer 
and now seems extinct. During the four years since my 
return to England neither I, nor any of the numerous active 
collectors at Marlborough College, have seen a single speci- 
men. The woods are quite unchanged in character, collectors 
are not responsible for the disappearance, and I can suggest 
no explanation.” In Sussex, Mr. J. Jenner Weir says that 
it is yearly becoming more rare; in his youth it was common. 
In Essex, though still found in many places, it has quite dis- 
appeared from round Colchester. In Yorkshire, where it is 
not common, it has also disappeared from some places; the 
same appears to be the case in Lancashire ; and about Hartle- 
pool, Durham, where it used to be found, it has not been seen 
for thirty years. In Norfolk and the Fen districts it is 
scarce, only occurring in a few woods; and throughout the 
midland and northern counties it may be said to be extremely 
local, though probably there is no county in England and 
Wales in which it does not occur. Local and not common 
in Scotland, very rare in the north. Sir Thomas Moncrieff 
recorded it as scarce at Moncrieff Hill, Perthshire; Mr. W. 
Reid says that two have been taken at Hazlehead, Aberdeen- 
shire; and it has been found at Knapdale, Argyleshire. In 
Treland much more plentiful ; indeed, Mr. EK. Birchall stated 
in his list (1867) that it was then abundant throughout the 
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country. Certainly very common round Belfast wherever a 
few trees on a hillside afford a suitable spot, also in Donegal ; 
and any penchant which it may have for a wet district is 
there doubtless fully gratified. 

In the form found here (var. yerides) it is common 
in Central and Northern Europe, and Dr. Lang says that this 
variety occurs as the spring brood in many localities in 
Central France and in the South-Hast of Hurope, the summer 
specimens being of the typical, more fulvous colouring, which 
is also found in Southern Europe, North Africa and Syria. 


2, P. Megeera, Z.—Expanse, 1} to 2 inches. Fulvous, 
with brown nervures, bands, and margins. Apex of fore wings 
and hind margin of hind wings with ocellated black spots. 

Fore wings rather pointed, with rounded costa, and oblique 
rounded hind margin; hind wings rather long, with a 
rounded margin. Bright tawny; clouded at the base and 
along the margins with dull brown, and with the nervures 
also brown. Male with a broad, oblique, dark-brown fascia, 
arising in the middle of the dorsal margin, and crossing the 
middle of the fore wings to the costa, forming an angle at the 
end of the discal cell. This cell is crossed by three brown 
bars, the third of which is continued across the central fascia, 
in a slender angulated stripe, to near fhe anal angle ; another 
slender brown stripe runs closely parallel to the hind margin ; 
and there is a round, blue-centred, black spot near the apex. 
Hind wings dark golden-brown to the middle, the following 
fulyous portion being intersected by a curved, narrow, brown 
transverse stripe. Between this stripe and the brown hind 
margin is a row of blue-centred round black spots. The 
broad hind marginal brown bands of fore and hind wings are 
often partially intersected by a broken paler line. Cilia of 
all the wings ochreous, broken at the ends of the nervures 
by brown broad dashes in such a manner as to give the wings 
a slightly scalloped appearance. 

Female larger, of a rather lighter bright fulvous, entirely 
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destitute of the oblique dark-brown fascia, but having the 
fore wings crossed by two irregular, angulated, slender dark- 
brown stripes, the outer of which corresponds with that 
arising from the third discal bar in the male, and the other 
arising from the second discal bar. Other markings as in 
the male, but usually somewhat paler. 

Under side of fore wings pale fulvous, with the costal and 
hind margins and apex paler or almost yellowish, and with 
both margins dusted, clouded, or rippled with pale olive 
brown ; the central dark-brown fascia of the male is absent, 
the transverse markings in both sexes being as on the upper 
side of the female; the blue-centred black spot near the apex 
is ringed with yellow, and outside this with brown, and 
touching this brown ring, on the side nearest the apex, is a 
minute counterpart of the ocellated spot. Of the hind wings, 
beautifully mottled with creamy or pinkish-white, with silvery- 
grey flecks, or with dark yellow, golden brown, and grey ; 
crossed by several much-indented dark brown lines; with a 
complete row, before the hind margin, of black spots, broadly 
ringed with orange, encircled with dark brown, outside of 
which is a row of pale crescents in the grey margin. 

Usually a very constant species in colour and markings 
in both sexes, but variation occasionally takes place in 
the apical, round, black ocellated spot, which becomes par- 
tially or completely doubled, or has satellites, in neigh- 
bouring round black dots or black rings with white centres, 
one beneath, the other nearer the apex of the wing; but 
Mr. C. A. Briggs has a female most strikingly ornamented 
with blue-centred black spots, four on each fore wing. On 
the other hand, Mr. R. Adkin has one of the same sex in 
which the usual black spot is totally absent on the upper side 
of the right fore wing, though present on the left. There is 
also at times variation in the depth and richness of the ful- 
yous ground colour. Dr. Mason has a male of a straw colour, 
but with all the dark markings very strongly accentuated ; and 
Mr. J. E. Robson has a female, with dark markings, but the 
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ground colour whitish. Mr. S. Stevens has one also whitish, 
and another of a bright golden yellow-brown, with the ocellated 
spots and dark markings very indistinct ; and one in the late 
Mr. F. Bond’s collection has the fore wings almost entirely 
bright fulvous, with the darker transverse markings nearly 
obliterated, but with two ocellated black spots near the apex, 
and all the usually dark basal portion of the hind wings 
whitish. Within the present season (1892) a very pretty 
local variation has been found by Major J. N. Still in low- 
lying valleys on the slopes of Dartmoor, Devon, In this 
form the second and third black bars which cross the discal 
cells are increased in size and united to a broad blackish band 
which lies across, and occupies, the entire central portion of 
the fore wings, enclosing the oblique fascia. The under side 
of the fore wings is not affected, but, in one such specimen, 
that of the hind wings is ornamented by a slender curved 
yellow transverse stripe, lying outside the second indented 
dark brownline. Very rarely the female presents a broad cen- 
tral brownfascia, the space between the two transverse stripes 
becoming filled up with dark brown. One such delighted my 
own eyes in the middle of Canaston Wood, Pembrokeshire, some 
years ago; two others are in the collection of Mr. Sydney 
Webb. These last are so curious as to deserve special notice 
—one being of a pale yellowish colour, the other being de- 
void of the second branch of the median nervure in both fore 
and hind wings, leaving a space of double the usual width 
between two nervures, and having in this broad space in the 
fore wings an entirely abnormal and misplaced ocellated 
black spot, and in the hind wings the two ocellated spots 
belonging to the space joined, and very large and conspi- 
cuous. The apical spot of the fore wings is also double, 
and altogether this specimen is most aberrant and singular. 
Another in the same collection, formerly in that of the 
late Captain Cox, of Fordwich, is a male much larger than 
usual, and with the basal half of the fore wings clouded with 
dark brown, totally altering its appearance ; and another has 
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the hind wings entirely dark brown, with the ocellated spots 
barely visible. Among a number reared from the egg last 
year (1891), by Mr. F. W. Hawes, are three specimens, one 
male and two female, in which the scales are so thin that the 
wings are semi-transparent, producing in these specimens an 
extraordinary likeness to some of the species of the curious 
mountain-frequenting genus Wneis. 

Usually double-brooded, the first brood in May and June, 
the second late in July and in August; but in very forward 
warm springs the first brood is out early, and at Haslemere, 
in 1863, I found it on the wing on April 25th. When such a 
spring is followed by a hot sunny summer, a third brood is 
sometimes produced, as in 1868, when a third emergence took 
place early in September, of which the males were of a darker 
colour than usual. 


Larva thickest in the middle, decreasing considerably to- 
wards the head, which is rounded and wider than the second 
segment, and also tapering to the tail, where are two decided 
points projecting backward. Colour green, with the dorsal 
line darker green, sub-dorsal line slightly paler, and spiracular 
line paler still. Head green, anal points tipped with pink. 
Whole body set with short delicate bristles arising from 
minute whitish raised dots. The Rev. J. Hellins says that 
the newly hatched larva has the head globular and large, 
half as wide again as the second segment, with the body 
tapering from it; all the usual dots prominent and each 
carrying a long curved bristle ; colour greyish with a brownish 
irregular dorsal line, and two, more slender, lateral lines ; 
head shining pale olive with little black warts carrying black 
bristles. At the first moult the colour is changed, and it 
becomes green all over; the head bright green; the dorsal 
line rather darker and edged with paler; the spiracular line 
yellowish green and the sub-dorsal region with alternately 
darker and paler slender lines. The legs are pale brownish 
or almost colourless, the pro-legs green. 
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On Poa annua, Dactylis glomerata, and apparently on mosti 
of the common wayside grasses, preferring the young blades. 
Like the butterfly, somewhat irregular in its times of feeding, 
and may doubtless be found, in mild weather, in almost every 
motth of the year. I have found it full grown in the early 
spring ; the Rev. J. Hellins secured his at the end of March; 
and Mr. Harwood points out that larvee may be found feeding 
on mild spring mornings before any of the perfect insects 
have appeared. Mr. F. W. Hawes found that his larvee, from 
eggs laid by a butterfly of the autumn brood, fed contentedly 
all the winter, nibbling a little at any fresh root of grass, 
which was renewed once a fortnight. These fed up early in 
April. Yet it seems that the pupa state is sometimes 
assumed late in the winter or very early in the spring, and 
that from these pupe the first butterflies appear; those fed 
up later in the spring emerging in the middle of May. Larvee 
are again feeding before the end of June, and again in the 
autumn, with occasionally an intermediate brood in August. 


Pura stout and rather blunt, rounded up at the back of the 
thorax, and with raised knobs at the shoulders of the wings; 
abdomen moderately rounded with rather a long flat anal 
spike, well furnished with hooks for suspension. Pale sea 
green; wing cases edged with whitish or yellowish, and the 
angles also yellowish; down each side of the abdomen is a 
row of white, bright yellow, or golden spots, But sometimes, 
instead of green, the pupa is of a more or less dark brown, 
or even sooty-brown, almost black, but the bright yellow abdo- 
minal spots are generally conspicuous; and no difference 
whatever is observable in the butterflies resulting from these 
differently coloured pupee. Usually suspended to a blade or 
culm of grass. 

A very bright and‘lively species, especially attached to 
lanes and road sides. ‘This doubtless arises from its love of 
sitting on dry places on sheltered sunny banks and walls ; 
and the sunny sides of banks bounding fields and woods, 
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gravel pits, the sides of large ditches, and the sunay sea-face 
of coast sand-hills, are all commonly frequented. No butter- 
fly introduces itself more constantly to the notice of passers 
along a country road, since its habit is to start suddenly and 
swiftly up, and fly on a little way, then settle on a bare spot, 
spring up again as soon as approached, and keep a short 
distance in advance, in a most persistent manner, so that as 
a wayside companion it is hardly to be surpassed. Formerly 
one of our most abundant butterflies, and in some districts 
may still be considered so, but has a trick of disappearing 
suddenly, and totally, from districts in which it had previously 
been most plentiful, for which no sufficient explanation has 
yet been found. Dr. F. B. White says that at Perth it used to 
be common enough, but to the best of his belief has not been 
seen there for many years, and that no reason appears for its 
departure or extinction. Mr. J. EH. Robson says, with reference 
to an extensive district round Hartlepool, Durham: ‘“ This 
is the most extraordinary disappearance of all! It was one 
of our very commonest butterflies! It disappeared quite 
suddenly, in 1860 I think, but I have no record of the date. 
Not a single specimen has ever been seen here since.” 
Mr. J. Henderson wrote, in 1887, that although it formerly 
abounded in Oxfordshire, he had not seen a specimen in his 
own neighbourhood since 1874:; and the Rey. O. P. Cambridge 
gives a similar account with regard to his own district, Ware- 
ham, Dorsetshire, where, though at one time plentiful, it had 
disappeared totally for nearly thirty years. But in this case 
there is a change for the better; two specimens were seen 
near Wareham in 1891, and in other parts of Dorset it is 
again abundant, so that it may now be recovering lost ground. 
It appears still to be generally common in the Southern and 
Western counties of England and in Wales, and plentiful in 
the Eastern counties and in the Fen districts of the Midland. 
Northward it becomes more local, or, where generally dis- 
tributed, less common, but is not scarce in the south of Scot- 
land and has even been seen as far north as Aberdeenshire. 
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In Treland it is widely, and perhaps generally, distributed. 
T have seen it as far north as the coast of the County Down. 
Abroad, in the southern area of its distribution it is said 
to be on the wing throughout the year, the first emergence 
taking place in February. It is found throughout temperate 
Europe, the North of Africa, Asia Minor, and Armenia. 


Genus 5. EPINEPHILE. 


Antennee rather long, with a slight club. Wings rounded; 
hind wings slightly scalloped, especially near the anal angle ; 
fore wings with the sub-costal and median nervures dilated 
near the base. Males generally with a dense patch of scales 
in the middle of the fore wings. 


Larv elongated, downy, with globular head, and two 
points at the hinder extremity. 


Pup rounded, rather slender, suspended by the tail. 


1. E. Janira, 7.—Expanse, 1} to 2} inches. Male dark 
brown, with an ocellated spot near the apex of the fore wings ; 
female brown with a large yellowish orange blotch enclosing 
this ocellated spot. 

Wings broad, with the costa of the fore wings much 
arched, and the hind margin nearly straight, or even faintly 
hollowed out in the middle; hind wings with the hind 
margin slightly scalloped or undulating, and the anal angle 
sharply defined. Male dark brown, more blackish-brown 
towards the bases of the wings, and with a soft, satiny gloss ; 
below the middle of the fore wings, occupying a large space 
bounded above by the median nervure, is a patch of densely 
crowded, blackish, glossy scales ; beyond the middle, towards 
the apex is a round, white-centred, black spot, sometimes in a 
faintly fulvous ring; and below this are, sometimes, two or three 
faint fulyous clouds between the nervures. Hind wings with- 
out markings, but with the nervures darker than the ground 
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colour, and often, over the outer half of the wings, between 
the nervures, a faint dusting of glossy pale scales. Cilia of 
all the wings somewhat hoary. Female brown, less glossy, 
but with a large, irregular, and variable, fulvous or orange- 
yellow blotch, divided by the brown nervures, beyond the 
middle of the fore wings, often sharply margined, but occu- 
pying a large portion of the outer half of the wings; in it 
is placed a large sub-apical black spot, having one, or very 
often two, white pupils. Hind wings with a broad, indistinct 
fulvous or greyish transverse band beyond the middle, often 
hardly perceptible. Cilia of all the wings yellowish brown. 

Underside of the fore wings of the male fulvous to the 
middle, where is a slender redder transverse line followed by a 
large space of paler fulvous or orange in which is the round 
sub-apical black spot with a white centre; costal and hind 
margins pale umbreous, the latter broadly so; of hind wings 
golden brown, with a broad paler band, the whole dusted 
over with dark brown scales; of the female similar, but with 
the band of the hind wings paler. In this pale band are two 
or sometimes three black dots ringed with orange, usually 
present in the male, but rarely so in the female. 

Variation in the male takes place in the size and intensity 
of the patch of blackish scales in the middle of the fore wings, 
and also in the presence or absence, as well as extent, of the 
fulvous patches. These when present are usually much 
clouded and hardly defined, but in the North of Ireland 
specimens occur in which these coalesce, and extend them- 
selves into a distinct, well-defined fulvous blotch, enclosing 
the black spot, and somewhat resembling that of the female. 
I took such a specimen in the county Down last summer, and 
saw another in the collection of the Rey. W. F Johnson, of 
Armagh. In the female the variation in this fulvous or 
orange blotch takes the form of extension through the middle 
of the wing, sometimes as a mere fulvous cloud beyond the 
well-defined dark transverse line, but in other cases breaking 
that line and filling a large portion of the centre of the 
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wing with the brighter colour. This appears to occur 
casually all over the country, and in every possible grada- 
tion of distinctness, but is most strikingly shown in speci- 
mens from the North of Scotland and of Ireland, which are 
large in size as well as rich in colour, and very glossy in 
both sexes, even showing purple reflections when looked at 
from behind. ‘This variation has been named Splendida by 
Dr. Buchanan White, and is nearly identical with that named 
Fispulla by Hiibner, except that in the latter the orange 
band of the hind wings is more distinct. There is also much 
diversity in the depth of the brown and fulvyous colouring in 
this sex, and in the form and size of the sub-apical black 
spot, which also has occasionally an attendant dot below it. 
Mr. W. H. Tugwell has one in which this dot has become a 
second pupillated spot. Another form of the female, of rare 
occurrence, but existing in several of our best collections, 
has the ordinarily dark-brown portions of the wings pale 
drab or whitish, with the middle portions broadly fulvous— 
indeed, glaringly so—and is a very singular-looking insect ; 
a particularly striking example was taken by Mr. Holland 
near Reading. Another strange aberration, to which many 
of the brown species of this group are liable, but the 
present more especially, consists in an irregular, arbitrary, 
and usually unsymmetrical substitution of white for 
brown scales. This occurs in both sexes indifferently, some- 
times in one wing, at others in two on the same side, or 
on opposite sides, the only rule being, apparently, that the 
outer half of any wing is more liable to it than the inner. 
In many cases the outer margin is the whitest portion, and 
gradually inwards the natural dark colour asserts itself. 
In the female such specimens have often a bleached and 
miserable look, but the greater glossiness of the male 
softens it off, so that a specimen of a smoky brown at the 
base of one hind wing softening off to a glistening creamy 
white at the outer margin would, if both hind wings were 
alike, be a very pretty form, ‘There is even in this phase of 
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variation, in rare cases, an attempt at more symmetrical 
arrangement of the white patches, as in a specimen in the 
collection of the Rey. Joseph Greene, the hind margins of 
all the wings of which are whitish, and the white colour is 
continued inwards between the nervures (which are broadly 
dark) in such a manner that both fore wings are variously, 
and both hind wings broadly, rayed inwards with white, 
which, however, fades into the usual dark colour about the 
middle of the wings, except that there is a yellowish blotch 
in the discal cell of each fore wing. This specimen is not 
only remarkable but exceedingly pretty. Another taken by 
Mr. W. Holland near Reading is somewhat similar, but the 
margins are dark, and the whitish dashes between the 
nervures on all the wings are smaller and less distinct. In 
these specimens the under-side is still whiter than the 
upper, and there is no separation by dark neryures. To 
some small extent this class of variation appears to be 
local and recurrent—that is to say, that such specimens are 
more frequent in restricted localities than elsewhere ; and 
it has been the theme of much speculation, some observers 
believing that the whiteness is caused by actual bleaching 
of the dark scales by means of moisture, or of sunlight in- 
tensified by passing through drops of dew, or of rain, 
falling upon the soft and undeveloped wings immediately 
after emergence from the pupa. Apparently no actual 
evidence has been obtained, and this peculiar variation 
doubtless arises from other, and at present unknown, causes 
operating in one of the earlier stages. 

On the wing in June, July, and even August. Occasionally 
in the latter month casual specimens will occur, perfectly 
fresh, but considerably smaller than usual, and appearing to 
belong to an extremely partial second brood ; but this occurs 
only in exceptionally fine and warm summers. 


Larva, slug-like, rounded, tapering to each extremity ; 
head larger than the second segment; anal segment forked ; 
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body covered with numerous short, scattered, whitish hairs. 
Colour dull grass green; dorsal line darker; spiracular line 
and anal points whitish; mouth black. (Fenn.) The Rev. 
J. Hellins says that when full grown the anal points become 
pink. 

On Poa annua and other grasses, particularly the common 
meadow grasses. Rather a sluggish larva, remaining hidden 
at the roots of grass all day, even, if disturbed, coiling itself 
up, and continuing coiled for hours, but creeping up the 
grasses to feed at night. It may be swept up from the grass 
at that time with a net, or picked off easily, by searching 
with a lantern, though even then it is not very conspicuous, 
as it lies closely to the grass stem, the tapering extremities 
causing it to look something like a mere thickening or grass 
knot. It emerges from the egg—which is said to be dropped 
loosely upon the ground—in July, August, or the beginning 
of September, and very soon settles down at the roots of the 
grass for hybernation, and, so far as is known, remains quiet 
during the winter, though it may possibly eat a little in the 
warmer nights. In the spring it feeds up tolerably rapidly, 
becoming full fed towards the end of May. 


Pupa, very stout; abdomen curved; head squared, with 
two widely divergent points; thorax with a rounded enlarge- 
ment, edged with yellow, on the back. Colour pale grass 
green, mottled and irrorated with yellow; dorsal region with 
a double row of brown spots; inner edges of wing-cases 
sharply outlined with brown; also a curved brown line and 
broad brownish streak, ending in a spot, on each wing-case. 
(Fenn). The Rey. J. Hellins says that it is suspended by the 
tail within the pushed back larva skin, the tail ending in a 
short, stout, curved spike, on the tip of which are a few straight, 
feeble bristles, quite unfit for suspending the pupa; but on 
the ventral surface close to this spike, is a scutcheon of a 
somewhat rounded form, with a central cicatrice, and, on the 
front edge, two little projecting knobs, which, with the spike, 
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no doubt keep a hold on the cast larva skin. Mr. E. Newman 
noticed the larva skin to be attached to the grass by silken 
threads. It certainly avoids serious risk from falling by 
suspending itself very nearly down to the roots of the grass. 

This is, without doubt, our most abundant and nniversally 
distributed butterfly, being probably, of all others, the best 
adapted for our climate. This is shown by its comparative 
indifference to weather. Not only does it flit about with a 
sort of flapping motion—as though the wings touched, above 
and below, at every stroke—in every grass field at all 
hours of the day, when it is sunny and pleasant, but a passing 
footstep will stir it up to fly in every direction, when the 
weather is not pleasant at all, but raining hard, and the 
sudden advent of a thunder shower will sometimes rouse each 
lazy butterfly, perhaps to look for a dryer place. Mr. Dale states - 
that he has seen it betaking itself to trees in such weather. 
Certainly in warm rainy weather it will at times fly high 
and round about in an aimless sort of manner, even visiting 
trees and leaving them again, and probably it, in some cases, 
settles down in them for the night. It does not seem to 
frequent the higher mountains, nor to occur in the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, and in one or two places, as, for instance, at 
Huddersfield, appears, from some unexplained cause, to have 
died out; but with such exceptions, there hardly seems to be 
a grassy field in the United Kingdom from which it is 
entirely absent. It is found throughout Europe, except 
Alpine and Polar regions, in North Africa and the Canaries, 
Syria, Armenia, and Asia Minor, 


2. EK. Tithonus, Z.—Expanse 1} to 1} inch. Bright 
fulvous, with broad brown borders and a doubly pupilled 
black spot near the apex of the fore wings. Male fore wings 
with a central oblique brown cloud. 

Fore wings with the costa decidedly arched and hind 
margin rounded ; hind margin of hind wings rounded and 
very slightly undulating, hardly scalloped. Rich bright 
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fulvous, with all the margins rather dark brown, hind margins 
broadly so; bases clouded with brown; a round black spot 
containing two brightly white dots near the apex of the fore 
wings. The male has, in addition, an oblique dark brown 
cloudy patch, from the middle of the dorsal margin, nearly 
across the fore wings. This patch is composed of densely 
crowded scales, slightly glistening from the upraised edges. 
The hind wings are so broadly brown from the base and 
margins that the fulvous colour presents only a large—or 
sometimes rather small—central blotch; a small white- 
centred black spot is usually present near the anal angle. 
Female slightly larger, and, from wanting the central brown 
cloud of the fore wings, much brighter and more fulvous. 

Underside of the fore wings similar to the upper, except 
that the dark brown central cloud in the male is not indicated, 
though in the position of its outer edge there is, in both 
sexes, a faintly brownish transverse shaded line; of the hind 
wings, reddish brown dusted with yellow to the middle, 
where is a waved, indented, and deeply curved, broad trans- 
verse band of very pale brownish ochreous, tinged with red- 
dish in the male, beyond which the hind marginal portion is 
much clouded with reddish brown, dusted with grey. In the 
paler band is an irregular series of bright white dots, each 
enclosed in a rusty brown cloud; in the female the dark 
portions are more tinged with olive than with reddish, or the 
ochreous predominates. 

Variation is in general confined in this species to a slight 
increase or decrease in the breadth of the dark margins, 
and, in the darker specimens, a tinge of brown on the 
nervures. But locally there are some singular eccentricities ; 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea a form occurs, 
locally but constantly, in which the dots of the underside of 
the hind wings are reproduced on the upper, but black 
instead of white, though occasionally white centred, irregular 
in number, one, two, or three, in addition to the permanent 
spot near the anal angle, and are placed along the central 
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fulvous patch. With these, usually, appear one or two black 
dots on the fore wings, below the sub-apical round spot, 
distinct on the upper side, but rarely visible on the under. 
This series of variations I found commonly in a lane close to 
the sea in Pembrokeshire. Elsewhere a further development 
takes place, the additional dots on the fore wings becoming 
distinct round spots with white centres. Such have been 
found rather commonly on some of the slopes of Dartmoor by 
Major Still, and others have been met with in Kent, Surrey, 
Norfolk and Essex. This excessive, and ornamental, enlarge- 
ment of spots extends occasionally to the hind wings, some 
specimens showing, besides the two extra white-centred spots 
on the fore wing, four similar upon the hind, two of them 
even becoming oval in shape, and similar on the under side, 
where the usual row has increased to six in number. Still 
another form of variation, or rather aberration, consists in 
the substitution of pale yellow, or silvery white, for the 
fulvous ground colour, the brown markings being unaffected, 
or even intensified ; as in a male in Mr. H. Goss’s collection, 
having broad dark brown margins and central cloud, yet the 
ground colour nearly white. Mr. 8. J. Capper has a straw- 
coloured male, one sent me from Gloucestershire by Mr. 
R. C. L. Perkins is whitish except a fnlvous tinge near the 
marginal band, and Dr. Mason has one with the fore wings 
half fulvous, half white. Mr. 8. Webb has both sexes of a 
clear silvery white, the female combining with this the other 
variation of large extra spots in the fore wings; also one in 
which the hind wings are shaded with white from the mar- 
gins; and Mr. S. Stevens, besides a silvery white female, 
taken at Torquay, and another of the same sex in which the 
brown marginal band has disappeared, has a male without 
the sub-apical black spot. 
On the wing in July and August. 


Larva, when full grown, somewhat fusiform, thickest at 
the seventh segment, and tapering to both extremities ; head 
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wider than the second segment, and flattened in front; skin 
somewhat wrinkled ; the whole body, head included, closely 
set with fine, short, pale bristles; anal extremity with two 
short spines pointing backwards. Colour usually pale 
ochreous, freckled closely on the back with reddish brown ; 
the head freckled rather more darkly than the body, and the 
lobes outlined with a dark line ; dorsal stripe dusky, widening 
on the middle segments; sub-dorsal line a little paler than 
the ground colour, edged, especially above, with some dark 
freckles; spiracular stripe pinkish-white, edged above with 
brown freckles and followed below by a yellowish stripe; 
under surface similar to the back; spiracles black, very 
small; anal spikes pale drab. Some examples are rather 
darker than this, and some are paler, with a greenish grey 
tinge. The very young larva has the head large and globu- 
lar, and the usual dots large, each with a stiff hair; ground 
colour whitish grey, with rusty yellow dorsal and sub-dorsal 
lines ; along the spiracles are two fine lines connected on 
each segment, and so looking like a row of rather square 
markings; head yellowish, dots brown. After the first 
moult in the autumn it becomes green, with a brownish head. 
In the early spring the green has become very vivid and full; 
the head greenish with a brownish tinge; the dorsal line 
dark green; sub-dorsal line yellowish green; and spiracular 
line whitish green. In April the general colour has become 
greenish grey, and the spiracular line whitish; and this 
gradually changes as it becomes full fed, in June, to the 
appearance as already described. (Hellins.) 

On Poa annua, Triticum repens, Dactylis glomerata, and 
other common grasses, particularly those growing on hedge- 
banks, from September to June, hardly hybernating, but 
feeding and growing very slowly through the winter. 


Pura short and thick, its breadth at the shoulders of the 
wing cases nearly half its length. Much squared in front, 
but, viewed from below, the corners are angulated, almost like 
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little horns, and the shoulders of the wing cases also sharply 
angulated; the back of the thorax rises in a sharp curve, and 
drops in a little at the waist; the abdomen swells out in a 
larger curve, the segmental divisions being marked by project- 
ing edges; the wing cases are bluntly rounded off below, and 
the ventral outline is slightly curved ; the anal tip furnished 
with two extremely sharp points, hardly spikes, which seem 
to have no hooks; and on the ventral surface is a sort of 
scutcheon, on the front edge of which are two knobs, each 
with a little curved spine pointing backwards, the use of 
which appears to be to retain hold on the cast larval skin, 
and so safely suspend the pupa, a task for which the little 
anal spikes are inadequate. Colour pale drab with variable 
markings; head and wing cases ochreous, marked and lined 
with dark brown, a broad dark brown stripe on each side of 
the dorsal line, and another below; or, antenna cases and 
wing sheaths outlined with brown; abdomen more ochreous, 
with its segments edged with whitish, and with brown 
streaks interrupted by a middle pale stripe ; spiracles brown. 
There is a good deal of variation in the distribution of the 
pale markings. (Hellins.) 

Mr, Chas. Fenn describes it concisely : ‘‘ Short, stout ; head 
bifid; edges of wing cases slightly raised; colour very pale 
whitish ochreous ; wing cases streaked with blackish brown ; 
back and sides with rows of irregularly-shaped brownish or 
blackish spots.” 

Usually suspended to a grass stem or blade close to the 
ground. 

This bright-looking butterfly exhibits an extraordinary 
attachment to hedges, especially those well overgrown with 
bramble, upon the blossoms of which it loves to rest. It 
rarely mounts to trees, and except for the purpose of 
depositing its eggs, seems to avoid the ground, but keeps 
fluttering about the sides of the hedges, often in multitudes, 
and in the most cheerful manner, so that the bushes in July 
seem fairly alive with their constant movements. Very fond 
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of the blossoms of marjoram (Origanum vulgare) when 
growing on hedge-banks. Found also in open rough 
pastures and waste places where bushes or masses of 
bramble are plentiful, and in similar spots at the edges of 
woods, but nowhere so abundantly as in lanes with well- 
grown hedges. Occasionally a very wet July will defer its 
appearance for weeks, and in such a season in South Wales 
I have found it commonly on the wing in September. In 
western districts it seems to be rather an August than July 
insect. 

Rather a local species, as compared with the last, and 
sometimes more plentiful in coast districts than far inland. 
Extremely abundant in most parts of the south of England 
and South Wales, and in the Eastern Counties, though not 
so plentiful in Norfolk. Common in Worcestershire, Here- 
fordshire and some parts of Leicestershire and Staffordshire, 
but not common in Shropshire, and apparently very scarce or 
excessively local, or in some cases absent, from Oxfordshire 
and several of the Midland Counties. In Yorkshire and 
Lancashire found in the maritime districts, but apparently 
absent from the inland hilly and mountainous region, includ- 
ing Cumberland and much of Westmoreland, yet said to be 
fairly common in Northumberland. In Scotland it has been 
found in plenty in Kirkcudbrightshire, and is recorded as 
local and not common in various parts of the Southern 
Counties, even into Fifeshire, and on the west to Argyle- 
shire. In Ireland it is almost confined to the extreme south. 
The Rey. John Bristowe told me last year, when at Belfast, 
that he had seen it in plenty in the year 1852 at Queenstown, 
but had not seen it in any other part of Iveland. It was 
found, however, by the late Mr. E. Birchall in Wicklow, and 
has been seen by other observers in various parts of the 
County Cork; the Hon. Emily Lawless found it in abund- 
ance at Garinish Island, Kerry; and the Rey. W. W. 
Flemyne has met with a single specimen near Portlaw, 


Waterford. . 
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Abroad it is found in Western, Central, and Southern 
Europe, Armenia, and Asia Minor. 


3. E. Hyperanthus, L.—Expanse 1} to 2 inches. 
Blackish-brown ; under side yellowish brown, with a row of 
white-centred, yellow-ringed, black spots. 

Fore wings with the costa strongly arched, hind margin 
and apex rounded ; hind wings rounded, hind margin slightly 
undulating, or faintly excavated between the nervures. 
Blackish-brown with a rich velvety gloss, base scarcely darker 
than the rest of the wings. Considerably beyond the middle 
of fore and hind wings are two obscure, round, black spots, 
occasionally with pale rings, and in the hind wings often 
faintly white-centred. These are usually most distinct in the 
female, and in the male are sometimes concealed by the dark 
ground colour. Underside golden brown, the fore wings 
with three, and the hind with five, white-centred round black 
spots placed in yellow rings; those on the fore wings in a 
nearly straight line beyond the middle ; of those on the hind, 
two, confluent, on the middle of the costal margin, and the 
rest in a row before the hind margin. Cilia, above and 
below, whitish. Sexes similar; female usually slightly the 
larger, and more strongly marked. There is some variation, 
as already remarked, in the absence or presence, and dis- 
tinctness, of the round black spots upon the upper side, and 
occasionally, in both sexes, a third is visible upon the fore 
wings. A far more extreme variation in this direction occurs 
occasionally in the North of Ireland, whence by the kindness 
of the Rev. W. F. Johnson, I have a female in which these 
three spots on the fore wings and two on the hind 
are as distinct and as strongly ringed with yellow as those 
of the under side, but those of the fore wings are not pupil- 
lated, and those of the hind have but the faintest possible 
white centres. A somewhat similar form is said by Mr. A. 
E. Hudd to be found at Wells, Somerset, but I have not seen 
it. Major Still finds specimens on some of the slopes of Dart- 
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moor, which have the spots black and fairly distinct, and in 
some cases distinctly white-centred, but the rings round them 
are of a dusky dark yellow, very far from as distinct as on 
the under side, yet forming an intermediate stage; and in 
Pembrokeshire, where the species is abundant, specimens are 
found almost equally well marked, except that the white 
centre of the spots seems, there, to be usually absent. That 
district has also produced examples showing the curious un- 
symmetrical white shading already noticed in #. Janira, in 
one specimen in the right fore wing, in another in both hind 
wings; and also one having the whole upper surface of a 
smoky grey, the under being also unusually pale. But the 
most striking variation to which this species is liable occurs 
in the spots of the under side, and takes two directions. One 
is to a gradual diminution of the spots, in some cases all 
being present and complete, with the yellow wings and white 
pupils, but extremely small; sometimes a few only are thus 
present, in other cases the black and yellow rings have dis- 
appeared and the white pupils alone remain as white dots on 
the otherwise plain under surface, and in rare cases every 
vestige of a spot or dot has disappeared. All these gradations 
of diminished and disappearing spots are included in what is 
called the variety Arete, but apparently the name was in- 
tended to apply to those which have simply white dots. The 
type of this variety in the British Museum is thus, with the 
exception of one regularly ringed spot on the hind wings. 
The other range of variation in these spots is to a series of 
very large and altered spots, most of them ovate or irregularly 
elongated, the central white dot enlarged and lengthened, as 
well as its black and yellow rings. Mr. Herbert Goss has 
some, taken, I believe, in the New Forest, in which the white 
pupils have become mere white streaks from this extreme 
elongation. In other cases there is, with the change of shape, 
a great enlargement of the yellow ring. These are connected, 
by imperceptible gradations, with the ordinary forms, and in 
the collection of Mr. C. A. Briggs may be seen a series show~ 
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ing every shade of variation between the two extremes. One 

of the most beautiful instances of this exaggeration of the 

“ringlet” spots is shown in a specimen reared by Mr. 

Frohawk from an egg laid by a normal New Forest example. 
On the wing from the end of June till August. 


Larva fusiform, dilated at the sides, and the dilatation 
fringed with strong bristles; head prominent, wider than the 
second segment, covered with minute bristle-bearing warts, 
which make it rough and scabrous ; anal extremity terminated 
by two points directed backwards, dorsal surface wrinkled 
transversely, each segment being thus apparently divided into 
sections. Head pale brown, with three broad, faintly darker 
stripes on each side; ocelli on each side of the mouth intensely 
black ; body very pale wainscot brown, with a darker dorsal 
stripe, in the anterior portion of which are still darker squared 
spots at the interstices of the segments; the remainder of the 
dorsal surface is marked with very irregular brown lines; 
dilated lateral portion whitish, spiracles black. (Newman.) 
But Mr. Buckler furnishes several figures showing it to be 
more of a reddish brown, with dark or blackish dorsal line, 
very pale brown or whitish subdorsal stripe, and whitish 
spiracular stripe. The Rev. H. H. Crewe also describes it as 
pale reddish brown, and probably there is variation in the 
intensity of its colour. The Rey. J. Hellins describes the 
very young larva as at first having a large head and stumpy 
body, tapering to the tail; colour pale drab, with yellowish 
dorsal and subdorsal lines; raised dots slightly darker than 
the ground colour, and each bearing a stiff curved bristle; 
head horny, of a warm brownish; no anal points. These 
appear after the first moult, when the colour becomes greenish 
grey with the dorsal line dark, the subdorsal line pale, and 
the spiracular whitish, as it continues throughout. 

On Dactylis glomerata, Triticum repens, Poa annua, Miliwm 
effusum, Aira ceespitosa, and other grasses, preferring those 
which grow in woods and damp spots near to trees; feeding 
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at night and hiding itself at the roots of the grass in the day- 
time. Extremely sluggish and not at all a familiar object, 
since when disturbed it falls to the ground, and lies in a 
curve for a considerable time, but it may be swept up with a 
net at night. Emerges from the egg in August and feeds 
slowly till October, when it hybernates, but perhaps only 
partially. In March it is somewhat grown but does not 
reach full growth before June. 


Pura very stout, rounded, head squared and not divided; 
anal extremity abruptly pointed and with a projecting hook. 
Colour pale brownish ochreous, irrorated with reddish brown ; 
a row of black dots on each side, and a broad brown dash 
from the base to the centre of each wing case; inside edges 
of the eyes with a double reddish brown line. (Fenn). The 
Rev. H. Harper Crewe says that it lies in a slight cocoon at 
the grass roots, and is hard to rear, requiring both moisture 
and sunlight. 


A very quiet insect, fluttering lazily about open places in 
woods, and among long grass in damp places about wooded 
districts. Not in the least timid, or else too sluggish to 
notice an intruder. More partial than almost any other 
British butterfly to shady places, and not at all averse to 
flitting about during warm rain. Rather local, but abundant 
in its favoured haunts, which may be said to be all the 
wooded districts in the southern half of England and in 
Wales. Towards the north of England it becomes much 
more local and less common; in Lancashire it occurs in a 
few places, but nowhere commonly ; and this is also the case 
in Yorkshire, where in several places it has died out. Mr. 
J. E. Robson records that it totally disappeared from the 
Hartlepool district at the same time as Pararge Megewra, about 
thirty years ago. In Scotland it becomes more plentiful, 
especially in the southern portion, but is found abundantly 
in several places in Aberdeenshire, in Perthshire, and even 
in the district of West Ross. Mr. K. J. Morton states 
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that it used to swarm in a wood at Carluke on the southern 
border of the Lanarkshire coal fields, but has not been seen 
there for years. In Ireland it is locally abundant in the south 
and west, and in one locality near Dublin, and even occurs 
northward far into Connaught. It does not appear that the 
extreme varieties of underside markings are found in 
Treland; and in Scotland the form called Arete has very 
rarely been found. The south of England is apparently 
their more favoured resort, the form with exaggerated spots 
in the New Forest and one or two other woods; that with 
reduced spots in Somerset, the New Forest, near Reading, 
and in other places, but especially in the Dover district. 
It is also found on the Continent, in company with the 
ordinary form, which is abundant in woods throughout the 
greater part of Europe and Northern and Western Asia, 
even extending to Japan. In markings this is not very 
closely allied to any other Huropean species. 


Genus 6. CH NONYMPHA. 


Antenne rather short and slender, with a long club; wings 
rounded ; fore wings with the three principal nervures dilated 
near the base. 


Larv# nearly cylindrical, with the anal extremity divided 
into two points. 


Pup# having antennal projections at the head: short, with 
small dorsal tubercles. Suspended by the tail. 


1. C. Davus, #.—Typhon, Haw.; Tiphon, Staud. 
Cat.—Expanse 1} to 1} inches. Pale fulvous, olive brown, or 
orange brown, generally with a pale-ringed apical spot ; often 
with other similar spots, above and beneath. 

Costal margin of fore wings arched, especially near the 
base ; hind margins of fore and hind wings rounded. Glossy, 
or rather glistening yellowish brown, but varying through 
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imperceptible shades of colour, from the palest whitish brown 
to fulvous, paler or darker tawny, orange-brown, and even 
olive-tawny ; usually with a round black spot or dot, in a pale 
ring, near the apex of the fore wings, and a row of similar 
spots before the hind margin of the hind wings. Cilia whitish, 
generally mixed with brown, or with a brown line round the 
extreme margin. Female similar. 

Under side of fore wings like the upper, but with a 
perpendicular white bar beyond the middle, and the sub- 
apical black spot usually larger, distinctly pale-ringed, and 
often white centred ; of hind wings dark brown, abundantly 
dusted with hoary, greenish-grey or reddish, with an irre- 
gular, white, broken, transverse, central stripe, and usually 
a row of ocellated and ringed black spots before the hind 
margin. 

Extremely variable, the variations being in the nature of 
local forms or races, in some cases so well marked and so 
constant as to suggest distinct species. Haworth described 
three of the forms found in the north of England as species, 
under the names of Davus, Typhon, and Polydama, and the 
opinion of the distinctness of the pale forms with greenish 
underside from the dark forms with reddish underside, was 
long held and eagerly defended, and probably is not yet 
entirely given up. Indeed it would be difficult to believe 
otherwise, but for the fact that every possible shade of varia- 
tion is found between them, while no distinction in shape or 
structure exists. The palest forms (vars. Davus, F. and 
Laidion, Bkh.), which are of a yellowish drab or yellowish 
fulvous colour, are found on mountain heaths, especially in 
Scotland. In these, the sub-apical black spot of the fore 
wings is usually indistinct and frequently absent, though on 
the under side it is nearly always perceptible. The spots 
forming the row near the hind margin of the hind wings are 
similarly faint or wanting, and less in number on the under 
side, though one, at least, is usually visible. In these the 
dark portion of the underside of the hind wings is of some 
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shade of greenish grey or greenish brown, but the marginal 
portion is often nearly white. On the heaths of the north of 
Treland, and in the far west at Killarney, it has the general 
character of the mountain form, agreeing in the colour of the 
underside, and in the indistinctness of the spots above and 
below, but is more tinged with tawny above, though the 
margins are sometimes pale or tinged with ashy; with these 
are others in which the underside of the hind wings is dusted 
with golden brown or reddish and intermediate shades, and 
the upper side becomes of a brownish fulvous or tawny, while 
the spots of the under side are, variably, more distinct, and 
they become slightly more noticeable above. These darker 
forms lead to those which belong more particularly to boggy 
heaths and “ mosses.” These (known as var. Typhon) are found 
mainly in the north of England and the south of Scotland, 
but their head-quarters seem to be in Lancashire and the 
adjacent counties. Delamere Forest furnishes a very pretty 
race of a bright tawny or orange brown, shaded upon the 
hind wings with grey brown; having in many cases the 
perpendicular bar of the underside of the fore wings visible 
on the upper side, as a delicate paler shade ; a second ocellated 
spot on the fore wings beneath, near the anal angle, some- 
times visible also on the upper side; and on the hind wings 
a full row of six distinct and well-marked, yellow ringed, 
black spots on the under side, four of which are usually visible 
above. In these, the dark clouding of the underside of the 
hind wings has lost all tinge of ashy or greenish, but is 
strongly dusted over with reddish, the white bar being very 
sharply defined. A still more beautiful form (perhaps /. 
Philoxenus, Esp. Rothleibii Newm.) is found in the “ mosses ” 
of the Manchester district—darker tawny, suffused with rich 
olive brown, still darker on the nervures, showing the addi- 
tional spot in the fore wings distinctly both above and below, 
with sometimes a third, and even a fourth faintly indicated, so 
as to form a row on the fore wings, while the series on the 
hind wings is very strongly marked, of large size, and great 
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beauty, the underside colouring being at the same time 
quite brilliant. The late Mr. Nicholas Cooke of Liverpool, 
used to spend whole days in the mosses, searching for the 
most handsomely marked specimens with the largest ringed 
spots, and as a natural consequence, his collection, now in 
the public museum at Liverpool, contains the most extra- 
ordinary examples of which J have any knowledge, some of 
the females, in particular, showing spots of remarkable size 
and brilliancy. In similar situations in other parts of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the 
south of Scotland, are found other variations of the redder 
forms, some of them almost of a unicolorous reddish olive, or 
olive brown, with the spots obscure above, but distinct below, 
and the dark portion of the hind wings beneath, partly 
reddish, partly greenish or ashy, with, in addition, every 
imaginable intermediate gradation of colour and spotting, 
above and below, so that the varietal names quoted are 
merely vague expressions. For a fine series of the various 
Lancashire forms, I am indebted to Mr. J. Collins of 
Warrington and Mr. I. N. Pierce of Liverpool ; for those from 
the north of Ireland, to the Rev. W. F. Johnson of Armagh ; 
and for those from Killarney, to Mr. Chas. Watts of Belfast. 

Aberrations outside the general range of variation, appear 
to be rare. Mr. J. R. Wellman has one in which the spots 
are but faintly marked on the upper side, yet beneath, in the 
middle of the row on the hind wings, one is extremely large, 
conspicuous, and doubled. A specimen from Paisley in my 
collection has the margins and nervures broadly suffused 
with dark brown, which also extensively clouds the wings, 
and another from Killarney, also dark margined, has the 
sub-apical spot of the fore wings entirely pale yellow 
and conspicuous in the brown colour. 

On the wing at the end of June and through July. 


Larva, when full grown, one inch in length, head globular, 
body tapering towards the forked anal extremity. Bright 
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green with dark bluish green dorsal line, edged with pale 
lemon yellow; subdorsal and spiracular lines of the same 
pale yellow, but the subdorsal is edged above with dark 
bluish green, and between these two lines is an interrupted 
streak of a darker colour, with a slight tinge of reddish or 
pink behind; caudal fork tipped with pink. (Buckler.) 
When a little younger, grass green with the dorsal vessel 
darker green, bordered on each side by a yellowish white 
line, and with slender yellowish white subdorsal and 
spiracular lines; the bicuspid caudal prolongations are in a 
line with the subdorsal lines, yellowish white at the sides, 
but tipped with pink; the head is green but dull and 
lustreless; under surface, legs, and prolegs green. When 
examined through a lens the whole surface of the body is 
seen to be covered with extremely minute white dots 
(Stainton). Mr. 8. Hudson of Epworth, Lincolnshire, who 
appears to have been the first in this country to notice the 
preparatory stages of this species, says in the Zoologist for 
1864, “the egos are barrel-shaped and ribbed; when first 
laid they are of a beautiful green colour, butafter a day or two 
become marbled all over with brown. The larvee, when first 
hatched, are of a dull flesh colour with five longitudinal reddish 
brown stripes, two on each side and one down the back. When 
a quarter of an inch in length, of a dull green colour, with the 
five longitudinal stripes reddish brown.” On Rhynchospora 
alba (Beaked rush), feeding exposed on the narrow leaves and 
lying lengthwise upon them when at rest. Mr. Buckler says 
that it is very active, travelling much over the food plant. 
End of July till September, when it hybernates, ap- 
parently at the base of the food plant close to the 
ground; after hybernation till the end of May. It has been 
known to eat Hriophorwm (Cotton grass), but its ordinary 
food in the north of England is evidently the Rhynchospora. 
In Scotland the insect, in its paler varieties, is found where 
no Lhynchospora grows, and no observation seems to be 
recorded of its actual food plant either there or in Ireland. 
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In the Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine for 1865 and 1869, 
Professor Zeller is quoted. ‘This species is common on all 
the bogs and peaty places of the Mark Brandenburg, of 
Silesia (at Glogau), and of the province of Posen. The 
larva, which lives exposed, and rests rather high on the 
grass-leaves, is tolerably easy to observe, but easier to 
capture” (sweep up) “with the net. On June 25th, when 
the butterflies were already flying in abundance, I found in 
an open bog two tolerably grown larvee resting on the long 
narrow leaves of a bog Carew growing in tufts. ‘They were 
on such a sod that, although the leaves required to be cut, it 
could easily be kept fresh, and they fed on it for more than 
three weeks. They fed by day resting on the leaves, yet 
immediately dropped into the moss on being disturbed, where 
they remained, lying rolled up, for some time.” “It is 
possible that with us the larva may feed on Rhynchospora, 
but this plant I have as yet found on only one peat-swamp, 
which I have never visited in summer, while the butterfly 
occurs in all our peaty moors and meadows; so I imagine 
that the larvee will feed freely on Carex, and will not die of 
hunger if supplied with any of the sharp grasses that grow on 
moors.” 


Pura bright green with brown streaks on the edges and 
centre of the wing-covers and at the tip of the tail (Buckler). 
Professor Zeller describes it “ pale green, more transparent on 
the thoracic shield than on the wing-cases; abdomen more 
whitish and quite opaque; the dorsal margin of the wing- 
cases is bounded by a fine whitish line, and outside this by a 
still finer brown line. Suspended freely by the tail to a stem 
or leaf of the food plant, high up. 

The butterfly is rather lively and active, frequenting boggy 
and swampy places, but also delighting in rough breezy hill- 
sides, especially their damp hollows, resting near the ground 
among the grasses, and delighting to dance up and down 
about them, but flying with some vigour when alarmed. 
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Its most southern known locality in England is Chartley 
Park, Derbyshire, and it is common in all the ‘‘ mosses” of 
Lancashire and Cheshire,—all the moors about Grange, and 
in Chat Moss, Risley Moss, Rixton Moss, Simondswood, 
Lindon Moss and Carrington Moss, as well as at Delamere 
Forest. In Yorkshire abundant in Thorne Waste, not scarce 
in Wensleydale, and found on Cottingham Moor, Hatfield 
Moors, and elsewhere. Northward it is found in all suitable 
mosses and moors in Durham, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land, but seems to have been exterminated in Northumber- 
land. As far as I can ascertain, all these localities furnish 
the redder varieties, but there seems no reason why the paler 
should not be found on the mountain sides. In North Wales 
it was found many years ago, in abundance, on the mountains 
between Bala and Festiniog by the Rev. W. T. Bree; and it 
is said to have been found commonly in a moss near 
Barmouth, having the “hind wings grey and shaggy.” 
These also appear to have been of the redder varieties, and 
they continue to be found in plenty through the Solway 
district of the south of Scotland, and in mosses between the 
hills still further north. In Ross-shire there is great varia- 
tion, some of the forms being richly coloured and very fully 
spotted; but on the higher ground they become paler, and 
in Perthshire, on the mountains, are very pale, with the spots 
of the hind wings indistinct. Here and in Inverness-shire 
the species ascends to a considerable elevation, being found 
more than 2000 feet above the sea level. The pale colour, 
which it has assumed on these mountains, characterises it at 
lower levels as it is found further north, and in Sutherland- 
shire, as well as in Orkney and Shetland, it is said to be 
almost of a whitish yellow or pale ochreous. It is also found 
in the Hebrides, and seems to frequent every suitable 
situation in Scotland. In Ireland it is not so generaily 
distributed, and apparently does not assume any of the most 
extreme variations of colour, but is abundant at Killarney 
and in other parts of the County Kerry, also in Mayo, 
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Galway, Sligo, Donegal and Armagh, and doubtless is very 
widely distributed on boggy heaths. 

On the Continent it is said to assume still further varia- 
tions, one form, from Lapland, being even smaller than the 
allied C. Pamphilus. The paler and intermediate varieties 
seem to be widely distributed through the mountain districts 
of Northern and Central Europe, and the darker in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, in Lapland and in Northern Asia ; 
but the richly marked and coloured varieties have hardly 
been recorded elsewhere than in the north of England. 


[C. Arcania, Z.—Upper side pale tawny, with a broad 
dark brown border to the hind margin and apex of the fore 
wings, and sometimes a faintly dark spot in the brown 
margin, near the apex. Hind wings brown, darkest at the 
margin, anal angle dashed with tawny. Underside of fore 
wings like the upper, but with the sub-apical spot distinct 
and ringed; of the hind wings exceedingly pretty—orange 
brown dusted with ashy toward the base, and having a 
broad, irregular and much toothed, white transverse fascia, 
before which, on the costal margin is a pale ringed, white 
centred, black spot, and beyond it a row of similar spots, 
ringed with orange and brown, followed by a bluish silvery 
line parallel with the hind margin. 

Described by Stephens (J//ust. 1, 69), but with doubt as 
to its British origin; also by Curtis. A specimen, not 
labelled as to locality, exists in the old collection of Mr. 
Sparshall in the Norwich Museum. 

Of this species Major J. N. Still, of Seaton, Devon, says : 
“ When looking through a collection of butterflies made by 
myself when a boy, and which had not been added to, nor 
even opened, for a number of years, 1 found therein two 
specimens of (. Arcanius. I cannot account for their 
presence in the cabinet except that I may have captured 
them when a boy. They were placed with P. Myeria, 
P. Megera, &e., and there was no other non-British species 
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in the collection, nor have I any recollection of having then 
purchased any insects. The summer of 1866 was extremely 
hot and I collected chiefly on the coasts of Devon and 
Dorset, always a most excellent collecting ground.” 
Major Still did not know the species when brought to light 
in the old collection, but it is correctly named, and one of 
the specimens, which I have seen, is quite such as might be 
captured and set by a boy and slightly damaged in the 
catching. ‘The species is widely distributed abroad, and in 
the wide range of hilly and uncultivated land in Dorset, 
Devon, and Cornwall may possibly prove to have a haunt, 
but at present the evidence seems insufficient to justify its 
admission to the British fauna. } 


2. C. Pamphilus, Z.—Expanse 1} to 1} inches. Pale 
fulvous, with a dark-brown marginal line, and a single apical 
dark spot. 

Fore wings with the costa slightly arched, and the hind 
margin neatly rounded; hind wings with the hind margin 
slightly undulating, but smoothed into roundness by the 
rather long cilia. Bright fawn colour, varying to very pale 
fulyous ; fore wings usually with a more or less distinct dark- 
brown margin, and a round dark-brown or black spot, slightly 
pale-ringed near the apex; hind wings faintly clouded with 
brown except an angulated blotch of the ground colour near 
the middle, and with the brown margin slightly darker, and 
shaded inwardly ; cilia rather long, whitish, shaded or faintly 
dashed with brown. Female similar, but larger and paler in 
colour, and with whiter cilia. Underside of the fore wings 
of a richer fulyous than the upper, with the base dark brown; 
and beyond the middle an abrupt, straight, perpendicular bar 
of whitish fulvous or yellowish, which shades off into fulvous, 
and is immediately followed by the round, sub-apical black 
spot, which is more distinct than above, white-centred, and 
with a distinct yellowish ring; apex and hind margin ashy 
grey, shading into brown: of hind wings dark olive brown or 
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greenish brown to the middle, followed by an indented, 
abbreviated, yellowish white transverse stripe, beyond which 
the hind margin is broadly brownish grey or greenish grey, 
and in it is, usually visible, a row of indistinct white dots in 
faintly brownish clouds. 

Variable in colour, which in some specimens becomes 
tawny, or even has a faint suggestion of purplish brown in 
the males, while in the females it sometimes becomes pale 
ochreous, or even whitish ochreous; and also in the colour of 
the margins, which, in some specimens, become distinctly 
and even broadly blackish brown, while in others they are 
hardly darker than the ground colour. Broadly speaking, 
hilly localities seem to produce the darker specimens, and 
meadows and level ground the paler, but in neither case 
exclusively. The dark spot near the apex of the fore wings 
on the upper side is occasionally found very large and dis- 
tinct, but more frequently extremely faint or almost obsolete ; 
and this seems to occur as frequently in the tawny or brownish 
examples as in those which are pale in colour. Mr. C. A. 
Briggs has specimens in which the fulvous or tawny upper 
side is broadly dashed with pale drab; and one haying a 
broad fulvous blotch or streak on the underside of the hind 
wings, breaking completely through the dark angulated edge 
of the transverse band. Mr. 8. Webb has a very large and 
beautiful female specimen of a clear yellowish white above 
and on the underside of the fore wings, having also a large 
apical spot and the hind wings beneath very dark and 
strongly marked; another with the outer half of the same 
surface of a pale buff, with no trace of the row of white dots ; 
a third with the same space pale grey, and the row of white 
spots very distinct, complete, and silvery; while a fourth is 
so dark that the transverse pale bar is clouded and indis- 
tinct. Perhaps the most singular variety recorded is one 
from Berkshire, having two distinct white-centred black 
spots on the upper side of the hind wings. It appears 
customary in this country to call specimens having the 
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margins broadly dark-brown by the varietal name of Lyllus, 
Esp. This is evidently an error; specimens with dark 
margins are typical Pamphilus, and all the gradations of 
darker and paler are so completely filled that no varietal 
name seems necessary, nor indeed can be defined. The 
variety called Zyllus belongs to the southern area of the 
distribution of the species, and is described by Lang as 
“generally somewhat larger than the type and brighter 
in colour, the hind margins have a narrow black line on 
all the wings; the fore wings have the apical spot more 
distinct than the type. Underside of fore wings light orange, 
with a central reddish streak descending from the costa about 
two-thirds across the wing; apical black spot well defined ; 
hind margin and apex yellowish grey. Specimens often 
have an ante-marginal leaden line. Hind wings yellowish 
grey, the basal portion darker than the rest;’there is a 
central lighter streak, and sometimes a few sub-marginal 
light dots.” This description would answer fairly well for 
some of our paler specimens, but his figure represents the 
underside of the hind wings as very different from any seen 
in this country. 

On the wing throughout the summer from the end of 
May till September, and certainly double-brooded, though 
not completely so. Apparently there is a succession of 
emergences from earlier and later larve, and, from the 
earlier, a second generation in August. Probably in its more 
northern and western range there is but one brood; it has 
been distinctly asserted that this is so in the south of 
Ireland, the only emergence taking place in June and July. 


Larva about five-sixths of an inch long; head rounded; 
body more tapering backwards than in front; anal segment 
with two short points; colour clear green, with darker green 
dorsal stripe and a spiracular stripe not so dark; anal points 
pink (Hellins). Mr. E. Newman’s description is more full, 
—the colour of the head opaque green, mouth and ocelli 
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black ; body delicate apple-green, with a moderately wide 
darker green dorsal stripe, bordered on both sides by a 
narrow paler stripe; spiracular line dark green, broader and 
less clearly defined, bordered below by a narrow but distinct 
bright yellow-green stripe; spiracles brown, each with a 
faint paler line pointing forwards; subdorsal line dark green 
above, yellow green below; anal points pink, legs tinged 
with pink; prolegs green. 

On common grasses—Nardus stricta, Cynosurus cristatus, 
&c. Probably in every month of the year. From eggs laid 
in May or June the larvee hatch in a fortnight, and are full 
fed in about a month, except that some grow more slowly, 
hybernate and feed up in the spring. No observation seems 
to have been recorded of the larve resulting from eggs laid 
by the August brood of butterflies, but, judging from analogy, 
they doubtless hybernate while very small, and also feed up 
in the spring and early summer, thereby causing the long 
succession of emergences of the perfect insect. 


Pura smooth and plump, very slightly ridged or keeled 
on the back of the thorax ; the superior margins of the wing- 
cases project on each side as a rather sharp ridge; head 
rather squared ; back of the abdomen bent round in a curve 
to the anal point. Colour delicate pale green with a faintly 
darker green dorsal stripe; edge of the projecting wing- 
cases on each side whitish, outlined with a reddish brown 
streak ; abdomen delicately freckled with paler green ; wing- 
cases faintly marked with darker green nervures, anal tip 
with a short brownish red streak on each side. (Buckler.) 
Suspended by the tail to a blade of grass, or other plant. 

One of the most universally common of butterflies, occur- 
ring almost everywhere in grassy places, and even inhabiting 
the higher portions of the mountains, where, 2000 feet above 
the sea, it shares with C. Davus and Hrebia Cassiope the 
honour of being the only resident butterflies. Not very 
lively but flying just over the tops of the grass or sitting 
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among it, and when disturbed flying only a few yards to 
settle again, with closed wings like its allies. Not averse to 
flying in cloudy weather, nor greatly enlivened by the hottest 
sunshine. Apparently not yet met with in the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles, though common in the Hebrides and through- 
out Scotland as far as Morayshire. Said to have disappeared 
from some parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire, but other- 
wise plentiful throughout England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Abroad, very widely distributed throughout Europe, Northern 
and Western Asia, and North Africa. 


Family 9 HESPERIDZ. 


Head broad, strongly tufted with hair-scales in front. 
Antenne set widely apart, and having the club thick and 
generally curved; sometimes furnished with a terminal hook. 
Legs all complete; thorax broad; abdomen rather stout. 
Fore wings triangular and usually somewhat pointed. Hind 
wings without abdominal cell or groove. 

Swift,active butterflies, of small size, usually of some shade 
of brown colour. Although strong in the wing, not given to 
flying to any distance, nor to resting upon trees. Usually fre- 
quenting grassy places among bushes or open rough ground. 


Larv with large round heads; bodies smooth and taper- 
ing or fusiform; usually inhabiting rolled-up leaves. 


Pur# smooth, thickest in the middle, tapering to a point 
at the tail; usually in a shght cocoon. 


Genus 1. SYRICHTHUS. 


Antenne short; club not hooked ; abdomen short. Wings 
with the hind margins entire, rounded, and having strongly 
chequered black and white cilia; erect during sleep, but 
when merely resting the fore wings are half raised, while the 
hind are horizontal. 
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Larv# cylindrical, downy, with divided head, and the 
following segments so contracted as to seem to form a 
neck. 


Pur rounded, in a slight cocoon. 


1. S. Alveolus, Hiib. malvee, L., Staud. Cat. Hxpanse 
Z to 1 inch. Greyish black with white spots on all the wings ; 
cilia black and white. 

Fore wings with the costal margin folded back in a very 
narrow strip from the base to the middle; nearly triangular; 
hind margin, with that of hind wings, rounded. All the 
wings blackish, suffused towards the base, and along the 
neryures, with coarse ashy-grey hairs. Fore wings with two 
or three somewhat squared white spots, forming a transverse 
row, before the middle ; and beyond, seven similar spots form- 
ing a complete, angulated, transverse series. Between these 
rows is a slender perpendicular white streak at the apex of 
the discal cell; and, beyond the second, two or three small 
white dots lie near the anal angle. Costal margin with four 
or five very slightly oblique white streaks beyond the middle. 
Hind wings with a transverse row of white spots in the 
middle, the central spot the largest, squared and indented ; 
this is followed by a second row of considerably smaller, 
similar spots before the hind margin. Cilia of all the wings 
broadly white, chequered with regular black dashes. Sexes 
similar. 

Underside of the fore wings blackish shaded with grey, 
with the costal margin whitish grey, the spots as on the 
upper side, but larger, more squared, and more united into 
transverse graded stripes; and with white dashes running 
inward from the cilia. Of hind wings dark ochreous tinged 
with grey or clouded with olive-grey ; with spots as on the 
upper side, but much larger ; and with two or three additional 
small spots near the base. Cilia of all the wings as above, 
except that the dark dashes are browner. 

Variable in the ground colour, greyer or blacker in accord- 
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ance with the presence or absence of the coarse ashy grey 
hairs; also very liable to suppression, or addition, of white 
spots, of which those in the dorsal half of the hind wings are 
most frequently absent, and that nearest the base of the fore 
wings less frequently so; while it is not very unusual for the 
two or three dots near the anal angle of the fore wings to 
increase in size and in number, so as even at times to form a 
complete additional row parallel with the hind margin. In 
such cases additional pale spots, not very distinct, appear 
near the base, the central spots are enlarged, and the fore 
wings become altogether paler. In another form, which is 
recurrent though rare, and of so striking an appearance as to 
have received the varietal names of Lavaterw, Haw., Taras, 
Meigen, the usual spots are so much elongated and enlarged 
as to coalesce and form a broad whitish band, extending 
across the fore wings, broadest on the costal margin, where 
it nearly reaches the apex, but containing generally one or 
two blotches of the ground colour. Intermediate specimens 
occur connecting this form with the type, and every phase of 
variation in the fore wings is faithfully followed—or exagge- 
rated—on the underside. Curiously enough, variation in 
the hind wings does not necessarily follow that in the fore ; 
examples in which the latter are quite normal occur, haying 
the hind wings black except a central white spot and two or 
three faintly whitish clouds near the margin ; and others, in 
every gradation, from this to those which are strongly marked 
and fully spotted. In the aberration Zwras also some speci- 
mens have the hind wings almost of a unicolorous blackish, 
while others are fairly spotted. Ina long series of gradations 
of this variety, in the cabinet of Mr. C. A. Briggs, is included 
one specimen of which the outer half of the fore wings is 
entirely white, giving it a most extraordinary appearance. 
Mr. Webb has a specimen, otherwise normal, in which the 
white markings of the hind wings coalesce, forming a white 
bar ; and others in which the usual spots are reduced almost 
to dots. 
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On the wing in May and June, and, rarely and very locally, 
in August. 


Larva when full-grown rather over five-eighths of an inch 
in length, stout, the head horny, globular, and stuck like a 
knob on the rather smaller second segment; the skin granu- 
lated in appearance; the head and body covered thickly 
with short fine pale hairs; colour pale ochreous-green, with 
the second segment pinkish, and a faint reddish tinge over 
the back of the other anterior segments ; a thin dorsal, and 
somewhat broader subdorsal line nearly of the ground 
colour and indistinct; and a faint spiracular line: or else 
pale brown or pinkish brown with the lines a little darker ; 
head dark purplish brown, with the upper lip paler. On 
first emerging from the egg it is of a very pale green, with 
head and collar shining black, bristles pale, long on the head 
and last seement, bifid and recurved on the remaining seg- 
ments. When a little older pale purplish pink, with the head 
still black ; and when half an inch long pale green, or brown, 
with short straight bristles, the bifid hairs having disappeared. 
(Hellins and Buckler.) 

On Rubus fruticosus (bramble), &. ide@us (raspberry), 
Fragaria vesea (strawberry), Potentilla fragariastrum (barren 
strawberry), and P. reptans. June to September. The Rey. 
J. Hellins says that it is very sluggish, and always lives, as 
far as possible, concealed. It at first stations itself on the 
upper surface of a leaf, near the midrib, and spins several 
silken threads above itself for a covering, eating away the 
upper surface of the leaf. When older it still chooses the 
upper surface of a leaf, but forms its covering by drawing 
down another leaf over it, fastening the edges, here and 
there, with stout threads, and feeds in the cave thus formed ; 
spends nearly all its time in this habitation, except that, when 
necessary, a new one is formed. He also says that he found 
stunted brambles, with small leaves, to be especially favoured ; 
but that Mr. W. H. Harwood afterwards discovered that 
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Potentilla fragariastrum was still more commonly selected. 
Mr. Harwood subsequently found larvee also on P. reptans. 


Pura thick and stumpy; the eyes prominent, the wing- 
cases well developed; the whole skin rather rough and the 
middle of the head, the eyes, and the back, set with short, 
stiff hairs; the ground colour reddish grey; wing-cases 
pinkish grey ; abdominal segments tinged with brownish red 
along the back; on the centre of the head, on the eyes, and 
on either side of the thorax above the wing-cases, are some 
blackish brown marks; smaller marks down the middle of 
the thorax; and transverse rows of spots on the segments of 
the abdomen, the largest and darkest being next the wing- 
cases; hairs brownish red; anterior spiracles black; the 
remainder black ringed, and placed within the largest dark 
blotches. Enclosed in a habitation similar to that of the 
larva, composed of two or three leaves, but fastened with 
stouter silk, and the openings protected by a loose pale 
yellow webbing. (Hellins.) 


A very brisk little butterfly, delighting to rest on the bare 
ground, and on stones, in the rough places which it frequents ; 
sitting with wings half erect, or darting off with a swiftness 
which the eye can hardly follow, to attack another of its own 
species, or of any other, which may fly past; then, returning 
to almost the same spot, to dash off again on the faintest 
provocation. It frequents broad wood paths and open places 
in and near woods, the slopes and hollows of chalk hills, 
sometimes in great abundance, old quarries and other shel- 
tered sunny rough places. On the Continent it is understood 
to be regularly double-brooded, but here it is very rarely 
observed otherwise than in a single brood, emerging in May 
and continuing through part of June. In 1858 the Rev. C. 
M. Perkins stated that at Wootton-under-Hdge, Gloucester- 
shire, it was of regular occurrence in August. This district 
is much sheltered by the Cotswold and other hills, and but 
few similar instances are known. Mr. W. R. Jeffrey states 
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that the butterfly is found in August at Ashford, in Kent, 
but in greatly diminished numbers; Mr. N. M. Richardson 
has a record of its capture, in fine condition, in July 1891; 
and the Rey. HE. N. Blomfield has once found it at Fairlight, 
Sussex, in the autumn. With these exceptions, correspon- 
dents who know it well in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants, 
Dorset—Wimborne and Wareham—Gloucestershire, Here- 
fordshire, Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire, agree in 
the conclusion that it is, in the woods in which they find it 
abundantly, single-brooded only. Common in Essex and 
Suffolk, more local in Norfolk, and very uncommon in the fen 
districts of that county, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdon- 
shire. In Devonshire it is found near Seaton, and in one or 
two places on Dartmoor ; is common in Somerset, and in suit- 
able places in Wales and Shropshire, but extremely scarce or 
totally absent in large portions of the Midland counties. 
Frequent in Hertfordshire ; and is stated by Mr. A. H. Clarke 
to have been formerly plentiful on the banks of the West 
London Railway where Wormwood Scrubs Station now 
stands. Very local indeed in the north of England but found 
in several localities in Yorkshire, and at Silverdale in Lan- 
cashire. In Scotland it has been taken in the Clyde and 
Solway districts, and is said to have been found by Mr. Buxton 
at Inveran in Sutherlandshire. ‘There is a single record, 
by the late Mr. E. Birchall, of the capture of a specimen by 
Miss Nugent in the county Galway. In the absence of any 
other record in Ireland, it is most desirable that this should 
if possible, be confirmed. Widely distributed in Europe 
and Northern Asia. 


[S. Alveus, Hiib.—Expanse 1} inch. Brownish black, 
with white spots on the fore wings; cilia black and white. 

Larger than the preceding but somewhat similar, with the 
costal margin of fore wings folded narrowly back. Dark 
brown or blackish brown, with the nervures slightly blacker 
and a faint dusting of greyish hairs over the surface, espe- 
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cially towards the base. Fore wings with an irregular, 
incomplete, transverse row of small white wedge-shaped spots 
nearly across the middle, followed by two more rows, the first 
consisting of two or three slightly larger, rather squared, 
white spots, the second of four or five similar but smaller, 
angular or wedge-shaped, lying across the apical space. There 
is also a row of indistinct pale dashes near, and parallel with, 
the hind margin. Hind wings withont white spots, but with 
two parallel transverse rows of indistinctly pale dashes of 
indications of the white spots beneath. Cilia of all the wings 
broadly white, broken into squares by blackish dashes. Sexes 
similar. Under side of the fore wings of the male with the 
costa and apical margin white, the former with five dark 
oblique dashes beyond the middle ; remainder grey-brown, 
with clear white spots as on the upper side, but much larger 
and more squared. Hind wings ochreous grey, with three 
broken rows of white spots, those of the first and second rows 
large and squared, those of the third small and irregular. 
Cilia of all the wings very broadly white with blackish dashes 
as above. Female with the hind wings yellower, the spots 
of the fore wings elongated into streaks or crescents, and the 
dashes of the cilia yellowish brown. 

Several specimens were captured in a narrow valley at the 
edge of a wood in Norfolk by the Rev. T. H. Marsh, at the 
end of May or beginning of June, in one season only, in 
or about the year 1860, These were placed in his collection 
as S. alveolus, which, though of larger size, they sufficiently 
resemble, and of which he had no other specimens. Here I 
found them when looking through the collection about three 
years ago, and ultimately ascertained to what species they 
belonged, though with considerable difficulty, owing to their 
differing slightly from all the recognised species in this very 
close and difficult group, and apparently forming a link 
between S. alveus and S. serratule. This is probably to be 
explained, satisfactorily, by the fact that some authors con- 
sider S. serratule to be simply a variety of the other. 

s 
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About the actual capture of these specimens at the place 
stated there is no shadow of a doubt. Mr. Marsh distinctly 
remembers taking them when looking for Macroglossa bomby- 
liformis, which was flying at flowers of Pedicularis sylvatica ; 
but, although frequently working the district in subsequent 
years, he never saw the species again ; and a strenuous effort 
in the present year (1892), to re-discover it, has only resulted 
in convincing him, as well as myself, of its total absence at 
the present time. Under these circumstances it seems un- 
desirable now to introduce the species to a place in the 
British list, but rather to record the captures in question as 
specimens accidentally introduced with plants, or else the 
result of a very exceptional act of migration. One other 
specimen, apparently of the same species, and said to have 
been captured in Yorkshire, was exhibited by Mr. J. T. 
Carrington, at a meeting of the South London Entomological 
and Natural History Society, in January 1890, under the 
name of Syrichthus Carthami. 

| According to Kirby the larva feeds on Polyyala chamebuaus, 
and the insect in its numerous varieties (in which he includes 
serratule, Rambur, fritilwm, Hiib., and cecus, Freyer) occurs 
in all parts of Europe except the north-west, as well as in 
Northern and Western Asia and North Africa, from May 
to August, frequenting glades of woods and sunny slopes, 
and being more plentiful in the mountain districts than in 
the plains. | 


Genus 2. HESPERIA. 


Antennz with a long club which, in some of the species, is 
furnished with a terminal hook. Thorax very robust. Fore 
wings with the hind margins rounded, or even in some species 
with the curve altered by a very slight approach to angulation 
below the apex. Hind wings emarginate or indented before 
the anal angle. Males with a central oblique black streak of 
raised scales on the fore wings. 
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Active species of fulvous colour. Fore wings elevated 
obliquely, and hind horizontal, when at rest but alert. When 
in complete repose they are tightly closed over the back in 
the usual manner of butterflies. 


Larv#—head globular, body elongated, tapering behind. 
Pup rounded ; head with a short point, tongue-case free. 


A table of the species may be useful: 
A Upper side of wings bright fulvous without brown 
clouding except at margins. 
B Under side of antenne yellow. JH. linea. 
BB Under side of antennze with the club black towards 
apex. 7. lineola. 
AA Upper side of wings clouded with brown markings. 
C Upper side of hind wings golden brown, spotless. 
H. Actwon, 
CC Upper side of hind wings golden brown, with fulvous 
spots. 
D Under side of hind wings greenish yellow, with faint 
yellow spots. H. Sylvanus. 
DD Under side of hind wings spotted with silvery white. 
Hf. Comma. 
Of this genus we possess all the species found in Central 
and Northern Europe, the only absentee (HZ. nostrodamus) 
being confined to the extreme south of the Continent. 


1. H. Linea, F,, Schif., Thaumas, Staud. Cat. Expanse 
1jinch. Fore wings rather long and pointed ; glossy fulvous, 
bordered with dark brown. Tips of antenne fulvous 
beneath. 

Antennz somewhat pointed, fore wings with the costa 
beyond the shoulder almost straight, apex long and rather 
pointed, hind margin oblique and rounded, the lower portion 
in a different curve to the upper so as to produce a slightly 
angular effect ; dorsal margin straight. Hind wings not very 
broad, rounded from the costal to the hind margin, but 
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slightly hollowed before the anal angle, which is somewhat 
squared.. All the wings glossy, bright fulvous, with the 
nervures darker brown or blackish, becoming black and dis- 
tinct on the fore wings as they approach the hind margin ; 
base shaded with dark brown, and costal and dorsal margins 
of the fore wings very narrowly edged with the same colour ; 
hind margin of the fore wings, and all the margins of the hind, 
bordered with dark brown. ‘The male has, in addition, a long 
curved black streak arising at the base of the fore wings close 
to the dorsal margin, crossing the sub-dorsal nervure at one 
third of its length, and passing obliquely through the middle 
of the wing, without interruption at the sub-median nervure ; 
the basal portion of this streak is somewhat obscured by 
fuscous scales, and its upper side edged with densely crowded 
fulvyous scales throughout its whole length. Cilia of the fore 
wings yellowish, of the hind yellowish white. 

Under side of the fore wings fulvous with a blackish patch 
at the base of the dorsal margin, and shaded with the same 
along that margin to the anal angle; apex and hind margin 
greyish yellow; of hind wings dull greyish yellow or 
yellowish fulvous, thickly dusted with grey, but with a broad 
stripe of yellow fulvous from near the base to the anal angle ; 
cilia of all the wings yellowish with the base grey except 
that towards the anal angle of the hind wings they frequently 
become whitish. 

Antenne blackish brown above, with fulvous bars, yellowish 
beneath, the tip of the club fulvous. 

Very little subject to variation, but Mr. G. T. Porritt says 
that a bone-coloured variety is occasionally taken near Wake- 
field, Yorks. Mr. C. A. Briggs has one, from Folkestone, of 
a very pale yellowish, almost silvery white, and Mr. 8. Stevens 
another ; and one of a pale greyish ochreous. On the other 
hand, a female specimen in Dr. Mason’s collection is singu- 
larly dark, and of rather large size, the marginal border black- 
brown, broadly shaded inwards and extending along the 
nervures of the fore wings, while the hind are almost entirely 
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obscured by the dark colour, The portion of the nervures 
forming an angle at the apex of the discal cell of the fore 
wings is also blackened, in this specimen, so as to form a 
quite unusual discal streak. On the under side of the fore 
wings this appears more distinctly as a black discal spot, 
such as I have seen in no other specimen of this species. 
Its antennze are black above to the tip, but yellow on the 
under side, and with the exception of the black discal spot 
the under side of the wings is quite normal. A specimen in 
Mr. Sydney Webb’s collection is entirely fulvous on the upper 
side, being destitute of the usual dark brown marginal colour 
and streaks on the nervures. 

On the wing in July and the beginning of August. Colonel 
Randall states that he has taken it twice in Monmouthshire in 
May, but this seems an altogether exceptional circumstance. 


Larva more than three-fourths of an inch in length, 
stoutest in the middle ; tapering a little towards the head, 
also to the tail, which is slightly flattened and rounded off ; 
head globular and projecting, larger than the second segment, 
which is remarkably small and short; under surface flat, 
and legs placed well beneath. Colour a tender and delicate 
light green, without gloss, but sprinkled on some of the 
anterior segments with black points of extreme fineness, so 
that they do not affect the delicate green colour ; head rather 
deeper green, rough with minute points ; upper lip pinkish ; 
smoother and deeply channelled; ocelli black ; dorsal stripe 
very narrow on the second segment, thence uniformly wider 
to near the tail, where it becomes very gradually attenuated on 
the anal flap, bluish green, having a stoutish line of paler 
green running through the middle, and bordered outside, in 
stronger contrast, by lines of pale green ; sub-dorsal line pale 
green, spiracles prominent, of a reddish flesh colour; beneath 
these at a little distance is an inflated paler stripe of almost 
creamy whitish extending round the anal flap; under surface 
and legs green, except that on the front of the ventral sur- 
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face of the eleventh and twelfth segments is a transverse 
patch of white. Very sluggish. (Buckler.) 

The Rey. J. Hellins succeeded in obtaining eggs, on several 
occasions, which hatched, and the very young larvee spun little 
ropes of silk across blades of grass, and made little web 
coverings for themselves, but would not feed and soon died. 
He described them ‘slender, cylindrical, the head longer 
than the second segment, but scarcely wider, skin smooth, no 
bristles except on the second and thirteenth segments, and 
some very short ones on the head; colour pale dull yellow, 
with a faint dorsal vessel; head dull pale brown ; and a faint 
brownish crescent-shaped collar on the second segment.” 

On Holeus lanatus, Brachypodium sylvaticum and other soft 
grasses from August to June. As far as is known feeding 
but little before hybernation. When well grown in the 
spring prefers a position low down on the grass, and chooses 
a blade of precisely its own colour. Its full history is still 
however but partially known. Mr, Hellins states distinctly 
that of eggs obtained by Dr. Knaggs in July 1865, the larvee 
hatched on August 12th, and from those obtained by himself 
from the butterflies in July 1866, the larvae began to appear 
on August 15th, yet Mr. F. W. Hawes has secured eggs from 
the butterflies in July and August, which have remained 
through the winter in that state, hatching about April 20th. 
This species thus appears to hybernate partly in the egg and 
partly in the larva state. 


Pura; head bluntly pointed, eyes and wing cases promi- 
nent, tongue case detached; thorax rather arched, thence taper- 
ing to the tail. Pale green with faintly paler lines down the 
back, wing cases darker, tongue case brownish. Enclosed in a 
chamber formed of two or sometimes three leaves of the 
grass upon which the larva has fed, joined together longitu- 
dinally with white silk, with which also the chamber is lined, 
so as to form a loose cocoon. The pupa is nevertheless held 
in position, head upward, by an oblique cincture behind the 
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thorax, and the anal tip secured by a fan-like spread of fine 
hooks at the extremity, which is fixed in the silk lining. 
In pupa from three to four weeks. (Buckler.) 

Not a very lively species, though swift in its movements 
when disturbed. Attached generally to damp spots with 
rather tall soft grasses, the slopes of hills, marshy valleys, 
damp spots near the sea, and especially the broad rides of 
woods and moist places in wooded districts. Yet it is 
not generally common in the fen districts. Plentiful in 
suitable places in the southern half of England andin Wales, 
yet local, and singularly liable to disappear, suddenly and 
mysteriously, from places in which it has previously been 
abundant. A striking instance of this is furnished by Mr. 
H. D. Sykes: “I found it in the year 1888 in great abund- 
ance in a field near Enfield, Middlesex, and in 1889 it was 
equally plentiful ; but for the last two years I have not seen 
a specimen, although I repeatedly visited the locality. Its 
disappearance is quite unaccountable. I have not exter- 
minated it, as I took very few.” It is local but not scarce 
in Norfolk, common in Northamptonshire and Leicestershire, 
and found locally throughout the Midlands; common at 
Delamere Forest and in other localities in Cheshire ; fairly 
so in several places in Yorkshire, and found at Silverdale in 
North Lancashire, which is probably its most northern 
locality in these islands. It is reported to have formerly 
occurred near Edinburgh, but Dr. Buchanan White thinks 
the record extremely doubtful. In Ireland it has been found 
near Cork, and at Powerscourt in the County Wicklow. 
Abroad its range is very wide. Lang says, “both in plains 
and at some elevation in the mountains in Southern and 
Central Europe, Scandinavia, Northern Africa, Asia Minor, 
Syria. Armenia, Persia, and North America.” 


2. H. Lineola, Ocis.—Expanse, 1} inch. Glossy fulvous 
edged with blackish ; tips of antennz black beneath. 
Costa of fore wings straight from beyond the shoulder, but 
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shorter than in the preceding species, and apex less pointed ; 
hind margin slightly, but regularly, rounded. Hind wings 
with both angles somewhat squared, and the hind margin, 
though partly rounded, slightly hollowed before the ‘anal 
angle. Glossy fulvous, with the nervures darker and 
blackened towards the margins; costa of fore wings narrowly 
black; dorsal margin clouded with grey; hind margin, and 
also the margins of the hind wings, bordered with black, 
which is slightly shaded inwards, sometimes more broadly 
so, especially in the hind wings ; cilia yellowish white. In 
the male a short black longitudinal streak arises from the 
dorsal margin of the fore wings near the base and passes 
towards the middle of the wing, running parallel with the 
median nervure, where the latter bounds the discal cell, but 
not crossing it. his black streak is hardly oblique, but is 
broken by the sub-dorsal nervure into two parts, the second 
of which is nearly prostrate ; it is sometimes in part obscured 
by raised fulvous scales, which, however, are not so densely 
rowded on its margin as in the previous species. 

Under side of fore wings fulvous with a large clouded 
blackish patch at the base and along the dorsal margin ; hind 
margin and apex dull yellowish; hind wings pale greyish 
yellow, slightly tinged with fulvous at the base and near the 
anal angle. Cilia of all the wings broadly yellowish white. 

Antenne blunt, dark brown or blackish above, barred or 
annulated with fulvous; pale yellow beneath, but with the 
apical half of the club sharply and distinctly black on the 
under side. ‘This, with the more prostrate and broken black 
streak in the fore wings of the male, the shorter wings, and 
blacker margins, distinguishes it from the preceding species. 

There is considerable variation in the breadth and intensity 
of the dark borders of the wings, and especially in the darkness 
of the nervures ; also occasionally in the ground colour, a yel- 
lowish or straw-coloured form being not very rare ; and one of 
a silvery white was taken by Mr. H. W. Vivian at Wicken fen. 

On the wing in July and August. 
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Larva, “ Bright green with five yellow lateral (? longitu- 
dinal) lines. Head reddish.” (Lang.) Berge gives it four 
dorsal lines and one side stripe, which is equally hard to 
understand. Mr. F. W. Hawes furnishes a more full descrip- 
tion: “The eggs are laid in August on coarse grasses 
(Triticum repens, &c.) inside the sheath of a lower leaf. The 
larvee are not hatched until the following spring, apparently 
about April 20th, when the coarse grasses have attained some 
little growth. The larva at first is of a pale yellow, with 
black head and dorsal plate. It is then active, but dislikes 
exposure, and keeps in the middle of a grass blade, reaching 
out to the side, to eat from the edge, and in some cases spin- 
ning a thread or two across its back. After the first moult 
the dorsal plate becomes less distinct, and the body paler and 
slightly greenish; after the second moult the dorsal plate 
disappears, the colour becomes yellowish green, and a green 
dorsal stripe appears, continued as a brown stripe over the 
head and face, the rest of the head being now very pale 
brownish, the sub-dorsal stripes yellowish, the sub-spiracular 
very pale green, the under surface and legs deeper green. 
At the third moult a singular pair of white scabrous spots 
appears in the ventral space between the fourth and the last 
pair of prolegs. These spots are cast with the skin at the 
fourth moult, but re-appear and continue through the remain- 
ing larval life, being very noticeable in the full-grown larva. 
As the larva grows the colours become more decided and the 
head becomes mottled with brownish, and finally light 
yellowish, with a small central brown patch, and on each 
side a brown line. At the same time the bright green colour 
becomes more yellowish green, the dorsal stripe darker 
green, and the other lines yellowish. It is fond of creeping 
up the grass to the top in the evening, and, from the dark 
lines on the yellowish head, very closely resembles the tips 
of the grass. It is a slow and deliberate feeder, and moves 
freely backward, as well as forward, on the grass leaf, but 
does not roll it up. When full-grown it spins together the 
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stems of the grass, low down, with a network of pure white 
silk for pupation.” 

April to June on Triticum repens and its var. littorale, and 
other coarse grasses. 


Pura long and rather slender, yellowish green. In an open 
network cocoon among grass stems. About four days before 
emergence the wing cases of the pupa assume a golden brown 
colour, and the eye-covers a brilliant crimson, changing in 
two days to black; the tips of the antennee cases also black. 
Attached to a carpet of silk, by a silken girth and the anal 
hooks, within the chamber formed by the larva among the 
grass stems. 


Of species now known to exist as British the present is the 
latest added to the British fauna. In July 1888 Mr. F. W. 
Hawes, desiring to improve his series of H. linea, collected a 
number of specimens in Essex, and, among them, brought 
home three which, after having been for some time supposed 
to be varieties of that species, were ultimately recognised as 
belonging to the present. In the following year specimens 
were taken by Mr. J. 'T. Carrington, who had assisted Mr. 
Hawes in identifying the species, and it has in the subsequent 
years been taken in plenty, the most favoured locality being 
along the north bank of the Thames, at Leigh, Southend, and 
Shoeburyness. Upon the publication of this discovery much 
examination of the specimens of H. linea in collections 
ensued, with, in some cases, satisfactory (?) results. Mr. J. 
Jenner Weir found that it had been taken many years ago in 
either Kent or Sussex; Mr. H. W. Barker had found it in 
Sussex, on chalk formation; Mr. W. G. Mackmurdo had 
taken it in the years 1863-5, at Felstead, Essex; Mr. J. N. 
Young in 1880 at Clumber, Notts; Lieutenant Gervase F. 
Mathew in 1886 at Harwich, Suffolk; and I found two old 
specimens in the British collection in the Museum at Taunton, 
which had almost certainly been taken in the West of Eng- 
land. In 1890 it was found also at Wicken fen and at 
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Burwell, a silvery white specimen being secured at the former 
place. Besides the localities already mentioned it has been 
met with at Purfleet, Benfleet, and St. Osyth, in Essex, and 
at Chappel and Bures, in Suffolk. In all probability its 
range in this country is far from being yet known, but its 
metropolis is evidently in Essex and Suffolk. It shows a 
singular partiality for the embankments which protect the 
cultivated land from the inroad of the high tides which flood 
the salt marshes. Here it flits about, or sits on the coarse 
sea-side grasses, or on blossoms of thistle, or Lotus corniculatus, 
indicating rather sluggish habits, yet flying swiftly when 
disturbed. Further inland it seems to frequent chalky hill- 
sides and marshes. Abroad it has a wide range throughout 
the greater part of Europe, Northern Asia, and Northern 
Africa. Kirby says that it occurs in meadows in July and 
August, and that he has seen it, most commonly, along paths 
by the side of cornfields. 


3. H. Actzeon, Hsp.—Expanse, 1} inch. Golden brown; 
fore wings with a central partial ring of pale fulvous, hardly 
visible in the males, 

Antenne blunt, fore wings short and rather blunt; costa 
arched at the shoulder, thence nearly straight ; hind margin 
somewhat rounded, dorsal margin nearly straight. Hind 
wings rounded from the costa to the hind margin, which is 
very slightly hollowed before the squared anal angle. 
Glistening golden brown; the costa of the fore wings 
narrowly edged with dark brown, and the hind margins of 
fore and hind wings bordered with the same. Fore wings 
with the discal cell, the space between it and the shoulder of 
the costa, and a broad crescent beyond the cell, consisting of 
spots between the nervures, all bright pale fulyous, quite 
distinct in the female, but less so, and often more or less 
obscured in the male. The black streak in the fore wings of 
the male is long and curved, arising from the base of the 
dorsal margin, proceeding almost parallel with that margin 
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for a short distance, then bending suddenly, and becoming 
broader and blacker through the middle of the wing where it 
curves slightly towards the hind margin; densely edged 
above, and partly obscured towards the base, with masses of 
raised glistening scales. Nervures sometimes slightly dark in 
the fore wings, always visibly so where they cross the fulyous 
crescent ; always distinctly dark-brown on the hind wings, the 
central portion of which is sometimes tinged with fulvous. 
Cilia of all the wings very pale brown mixed with blackish in 
the basal portion. 

Under side of all the wings pale fulvous, with greenish, or 
greyish, and golden glosses ; base of fore wings blackish, and, 
in the male, the black oblique line faintly indicated; in the 
female the fulvous spots of the upper side indistinctly visible: 
hind wings more tinged with greyish, except the portion 
above the anal angle, where is a fulvous cloud. Antennz 
blackish above, yellowish fulvous beneath. Variation very 
slight, and consisting mainly in the degree of obscuration of 
the fulvous markings of the fore wings in the male, or in a 
slight blackening of the space between the black streak and 
the dorsal margin. Mr. N. M. Richardson has a curious 
aberration in which the whole apical portion of the fore wings 
is broadly whitish. 

On the wing from the end of June till August or even 
September. 


Larva, seven-eighths of an inch in length, sluggish, 
rounded, tapering towards the head and the tail; the second 
segment small and short, forming a very narrow neck. Pale 
greyish green, dorsal line darker, edged with a slender pale 
yellow line on each side, and divided by a pale line down its 
centre ; sub-dorsal lines narrow, yellowish ; spiracular stripes 
broader, also yellowish. Head rather broad and rounded, 
pale brown, and with the yellowish dorsal lines continued 
upon it, and edged with brown; mouth brownish, legs 
greenish; on the under surface of the tenth and eleventh 
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segments are the usual two snow-white patches, which are 
said to be of a waxy nature, and the use or function of 
which is totally unknown; anal segment with a flat shield 
narrowly edged with yellow; the extremities both protected 
by a roughness of minute black-tipped granulations, and a 
few fine hairs. Professor Zeller says: ‘The larvee are very 
easily detected by the irregularly gnawed edges of the leaves 
of hard grasses betraying their presence, and they are found 
resting on the rolled up portion of the leaves above or 
beneath the erosion. The rolling up of the grass-leaf is 
effected by means of white silken cross-cords, attached here 
and there, often leaving the cylinder open longitudinally, 
and allowing the larva to be seen, resting, stretched out at 
full length. A cylinder mostly contains one larva, rarely 
two. It happened that the two first young larvee that I 
found on the 3rd of May of this year inhabited a single roll. 
The more they grow the less complete they make their 
cylinder, and in the middle of June, when they are mostly 
full-grown, they often repose on the flat surface of a leaf, 
overspun with silken threads, most frequently drawn across 
here and there. The movements of the larva are very slow, 
and its ventral legs being very short, it continually spins 
threads in a zig-zag way to set its legs on. Sometimes it 
walks along the edge of the leaf, and it then proceeds more 
quickly. When brought home hungry it would creep up to 
near the top of the leaf, and commence gnawing the edge of 
it and biting it through, so that the pointed end of the leaf 
must fall off. As I never saw it consume the fine end of the 
leaf, I infer that it always bites it off whenever it begins 
eating from the top downwards. When full-grown they 
seek for a retired shelter, which they find in a corner, or 
between some leaves, of which they form a spacious habita- 
tion by spinning, in the open parts, a thin wall of whitish silk 
web, with large and very irregular meshes; the resting-place 
being very thickly covered with whitish silk, but most thickly 
where the tail of the larva is to rest.” 
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Zeller found his larvee on Calamagrostis epigejos in Germany, 
and even—rarely—on Arundo phragmites (common reed), 
but here the only plant upon which it has been found 
appears to be Brachypodium pinnatum, and in confinement 
Mr. Buckler found that it fed readily upon Triticum repens 
and 7. Jaxuwm. Mrs. Hutchinson says: “They were sent me 
towards the end of May, then less than half an inch in 
length. They fed readily on Brachypodiwm sylvaticum, living 
in a tube formed of a grass leaf drawn together by silk, 
coming out to feed at night on the young grass leaves. 
They pupated in the tube, or between two or three grass 
blades drawn together.” This statement appears to clash 
in some degree with that of Professor Zeller, but may not 
really do so, as it is most probable that the Professor, in 
saying ‘“‘ between some leaves” meant grass-leaves or blades. 
Mr. Buckler found that the larvae fed by ascending towards 
the top of a blade, eating out a wedge-shaped portion from 
the side so as to cut off the pointed top, and then either 
continued eating from the same place, or cut out large 
wedge-shaped spaces lower down, returning afterwards to 
the middle of a blade, where they made a silk-lined hollow 
by drawing together the edges a little. 

May and June. Doubtless the eggs are laid in July and 
August, but no evidence appears to be obtainable as to the 
time of their hatching. If this takes place in the autumn 
the hybernated larvee would certainly be again feeding in 
April; if not, the emergence from the egg would probably 
occur in that month. 


Pura slender, three-fourths of an inch in length; eyes 
prominent, head flattened at the top, and with a flattened 
triangular beak-like process in front; thorax arched, and 
rather broader than the rest of the body, abdomen tapering 
very gradually towards the tail, which has a_ prolonged, 
blunt, flattened tip, furnished with a circlet of exceedingly 
minute recurved hooks; wings, antennz and legs plainly 
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developed ; proboscis extended at full length down the abdo- 
men, from which its extremity is wholly free. Pale delicate 
yellowish green, with all the lines as in the larva faintly 
visible; four days before the emergence of the perfect insect 
there is a gradual suffusion of pink over the thorax, which, 
with the wing-covers becomes in twenty-four hours of a 
dingy greyish purple, the back of the abdomen light brownish 
olive, the divisions appearing as paler rings; beak and 
tail purplish grey. The colour intensifies to deeper olive on 
the back of the abdomen, with a dingy purple dorsal stripe ; 
body and thorax to purplish black, while the frontal pro- 
jection and the tail fade to a semi-transparent ashy grey ; 
finally the surface becomes as though covered with a misty 
reddish grey bloom. Within the cocoon or chamber, already 
described, the pupa is attached to the carpet of white silk 
by a cincture of the same material, and by its anal hooks. 
(Buckler.) 

June, July. 

First discovered in this country by the late Mr. J. C. Dale, 
at Lulworth Cove, Dorset, in August 1832. It was after- 
wards taken more to the west at Durdle Cove, and also on 
the east, at the Burning Cliff, near Weymouth. Mr. 8. 
Stevens took it there on the flowers of thistle and ragwort, 
but more commonly on the heads of a Carex which grew in 
clusters close to the beach. Mr. J. W. Douglas says of the 
same place “ the spot, close to the sea, is a kind of undercliff 
not very level, of no great extent, and covered with thistles 
and large tufts of a long coarse grass, or Carex, about which 
the butterflies were skipping briskly. So abundant were 
they that I often had five or six in my net at one stroke.” 
Another observer noticed that they flew only when the sun 
was hot, when it became obscured they dropped down among 
the grass, or settled on low branches of furze, from which 
they could not be extricated. When on the wing they 
looked very small. Mr. H. Goss found it in another spot in 
the same neighbourhood, “on rough broken ground on the 
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slopes of the cliffs; the insect sparingly distributed over an 
extent of ground of about three-quarters of a mile in length, 
but in one or two places it was abundant. The place in 
which I found it in greatest plenty was a level plateau 
about three hundred feet in length, and fifty in breadth, 
apparently formed by a landslip at no very remote period, at 
the side of a cliff about a hundred and thirty feet above the 
sea. The ground was extremely rough, with masses of rock 
lying about in all directions, and collecting there was not 
without a spice of danger; the vegetation was of a very 
varied character, including several species of coarse grass, 
but apparently no Calamagrostis epigejos. The butterflies 
appeared particularly fond of the flowers of Ononis arvensis 
(Rest-harrow), but I rarely saw them alight on any other 
flower. I watched hundreds of specimens but was unable 
to detect a female in the act of oviposition.” 

This species has been stated to be double-brooded, but all 
the evidence which I can collect appears to prove that there 
is but one brood in the year, though emergence extends 
sometimes over a very long period. Mr. E. R. Bankes says, 
“Common in certain very restricted spots, where its food 
plant grows plentifully, along the south-east coast of Dorset, 
on both sides of West Lulworth, and also along the coast 
line of the Isle of Purbeck. Its food plant is Brachypodium 
pinnatum, and, in nature, with us, it never feeds on any 
other grass. It is not, as generally supposed, confined to the 
coast. I have taken it inland, in two or three spots alone 
the chalk range of the Purbeck Hills, at a distance of four or 
five miles from the sea. It is certainly only single brooded, 
and the best time for it is from the beginning of July to 
the middle of August. I have taken it as early as June 16th 
in an early year in a very warm and sheltered spot—a regular 
sun-trap—and a specimen in good condition as late as Sep- 
tember 8th in a colder spot, and in a late and wet year— 
1888.” Mr. C. W. Dale says that it has been taken as early 
as May 31st, and as late as September 13th, but this is the 
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result of observations, by his father, extending over sixty 
years. With the exception noticed by Mr. Bankes it appears, 
with us, to be confined to the coast. There is no record of its 
occurrence east of Weymouth, but westward it has been 
found, here and there, along the Dorset and Devon coast as 
far as Sidmouth, Seaton and Torquay, and has even been 
recorded in Cornwall, near Truro. I know of no other locality 
in these islands. It was at one time reported to have been 
taken in plenty at Shenstone near Lichfield, and at Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwickshire; but these statements were hichly 
improbable and have not been confirmed, and there is little 
doubt that the captors were misled by the different appear- 
ance of the sexes in one of the common species. 

Abroad it is by no means restricted to the sea-coast, but 
is found in dry places, and on hill-sides, in Central and 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia Minor, generally 
upon chalk or limestone formations. . 


4, H. Sylvanus, Hsp.—Expanse 1} to 1} inch. Bright 
fulyous, broadly clouded with darkish brown; underside of 
hind wings golden yellow. 

Thorax robust ; abdomen rather short and stout; club of 
antenne furnished with a short recurved point, or hook; 
fore wings rather broad, with nearly straight costa, and 
rounded apex and hind margin ; hind wings rounded except 
towards the anal angle, which is slightly produced and 
extended beyond the rest of the hind margin. Antenne 
blackish above, yellowish beneath. Fore wings of the male 
rich bright fulyous with the hind margin broadly golden brown, 
and a cloud of paler brown, broken by the nervures, just 
beyond the discal cell; nervures all brown, those in the 
middle of the wing the darkest; and a broad deep black 
oblique streak from the subdorsal nervure, near the base, to 
the apex of the discal cell, densely crowded on each side 
with upraised golden-fulvous scales. The black streak seems 
in reality to arise at the base of the wing and run along the 
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subdorsal nervure, but is there nearly always obscured by the 
fulvous scales. Hind wings golden brown, clouded with 
darker brown, especially at the margins, which are almost 
black ; with a fulvous spot near the base of the wings, and a 
curved row of similar squared spots beyond the middle. 
Female golden brown ; fore wings with part of the discal cell 
and an elbowed transverse line of squared, or wedge-shaped, 
spots beyond it, pale fulvous; hind wings spotted as in the 
male, but more distinctly so, from the darker ground colour. 
Cilia in both sexes dark brown at the apex of the fore wings, 
shading off to pale brown, paler in the hind wings, and with 
the outer edge sometimes whitish. 

Under side of the fore wings, in both sexes, fulvous, with 
the base and dorsal margin blackish, and the portion towards 
the apex and hind margin broadly tinged with greenish 
yellow, in which the row of fulvous spots of the upper side is 
visible. In the male the oblique black streak of the upper 
side is also distinctly shown below. Hind wings glistening 
dark yellow, tinged with greenish, except towards the anal 
angle, and the row of spots of the upper side is reproduced in 
pale yellow. These are slightly more distinct in the female 
and the greenish tinge a little deeper. 

Variation in this species is but slight and shows itself 
mainly in the intensity of the dark clouding, which in the 
male is sometimes very faint, with the fulvous spots of the 
hind wings much extended, while in the female it is often 
intensified, the fulvous spots, however, becoming paler. The 
most striking aberration that I have seen is one in Mr. 8. J. 
Capper’s collection, having large confluent yellow spots. 

On the wing from June to August. 


Larva, when full-grown, from an inch to an inch and a 
quarter in length; sluggish; moderately plump; rounded, 
and tapering to each extremity; the second segment much 
smaller than the head—which is large and curiously promi- 
nent, rounded and of a reddish brown colour; body pale 
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bluish green, with a darker green dorsal stripe, a very pale 
green spiracular stripe, and sometimes a very indistinct sub- 
dorsal darker green line; spiracles green or pinkish; legs and 
prolegs green. ‘The young larva on emerging from the egg 
is said by the Rev. J. Hellins to be of a pale yellowish with 
the skin much puckered; the dots black, small, and “set 
with the very shortest bristles I ever noticed in a young 
larva, giving it a very bare look”; the head large and smooth, 
stuck on like a large flattish button, brilliant jet black, as 
also is a narrow collar on the second segment; the four 
bristles on the anal segment somewhat longer than the rest. 
At the end of three weeks it is about half an inch long and 
the colour has become dull green; the head and the thin 
curved collar still shining black. At this time it spins 
together the edges of the grass blades and makes a long 
narrow, tough, silken, opaque web, not much bigger than 
itself, for a hiding-place, and in this it hybernates, probably 
recommencing to feed in April. In May it has become pale 
green; the skin thickly covered with very short dark brown 
bristles; the head dirty white, with a dark brown stripe 
down the outer edge of each lobe; second segment now 
whitish green. 

Lang says that the dorsal line is dotted with black, but he 
may refer to the minute blackish raised dots from which the 
hairs spring and which are plentifully distributed over the 
body. Berge called the spiracular stripe yellowish, but this 
may be a variation. It is singular that neither these writers 
nor Buckler nor Hellins mention the curious white spots on 
the underside of the body near the anal extremity ; neither 
is there any indication of them in Buckler’s figures. Possibly 
considering them (with Staudinger) as a wax-exudation, these 
writers have not regarded these spots as any part of the 
markings of the larva. Zeller, however, states distinctly that 
these spots appear, as snow-white patches, on the underside of 
the tenth and eleventh segments, in the full-grown larva. 

From August to May, or even June, upon Luzula pilosa, 
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Daetylis glomerata, Triticum repens, Holcus lanatus, Phalaris 
arundinacea, and many other grasses. It is slow in coming 
to maturity, and also irregular, some larvee becoming full-fed 
early in May, others not before the end of that month or even 
the early part of June. 


Pura long and slender, rounded, with a sharp anal point, 
and with the end of the tongue case detached from the 
abdominal portion of the body, along which it lies ; eye-cases 
prominent. Pale brown, with the wing-cases, leg and 
antenna-sheaths, and spiracles, dark brown, and a dark shade 
down the back. In a chamber formed of a drawn-together 
leaf of one of the broader grasses, or two or three leaves of the 
narrower ; attached to the silken lining of the chamber. 


A very lively active species, of swift and powerful flight, 
yet not disposed to leave its favourite haunt for any distant 
excursion. It prefers broad wood-paths, the outskirts of 
woods, lanes, heaths, quarries, hill-sides, and rough pastures. 
Loves to sit upon the leaves of undergrowth, either bushes 
or herbaceous plants or even tall grasses; has a curious trick 
of turning half round upon the leaf the moment it has 
alighted, or even sometimes walks round a little with half- 
raised wings, in a brisk and self-satisfied way, when alighted 
in the full sunshine. At other times when at rest the wings 
are closed over the back. The swiftness and energy with 
which it dashes off from its perch, in pursuit of an insect of its 
own species or any other, is very pretty to see, though often its 
motions are not easy to follow. Its method of depositing its 
eges was noticed by Mr. H. Ullyett, near Folkestone, and 
recorded in the Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine: “As I 
was resting awhile in the Warren last July, with a perfect 
shower of butterflies round me, | had a good opportunity of 
watching a female Sylvanus deposit her eggs. She flew from 
one stem of grass to another several times, as if she were 
rather particular in her selection, and having found a suitable 
one she slid gently down it. The [‘ sliding *] movement was 
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so easily yet so quickly done that I could scarcely see whether 
it was performed by the legs or the wings, but I rather think 
the former. When she was gone I opened the sheath, formed 
by the leaf round the stem, and found therein about thirty 
small white eges deposited in a line.” 

This species has generally been regarded as doubled-brooded 
in this country, as well as abroad, but my own observations 
for many years past do not support this view, and as a result 
of numerous inquiries in our more southern districts I find 
the balance of evidence to be against it. In warm forward 
seasons specimens may be found, at the end of May, in small 
numbers or even, rarely, in plenty ; but usually June is well 
advanced before it becomes common, and, from the slow and 
irregular habit of feeding of the larvae, emergence evidently 
continues into July, while in the later seasons specimens may 
be found in the early part of August, but there is no interval 
to allow of the feeding up of another generation of larve. 
Indeed, when it begins to emerge early, and hot weather 
allows continuous emergence, the species is quite over before 
the end of July. No locality in the United Kingdom would 
seem more likely to furnish a second brood than Dover, where 
the insect is found in multitudes on the hot chalk hills, yet 
as the result of a good many years’ experience, Mr. Sydney 
Webb says: “ From the end of May to the middle of August 
is the usual time. There is sometimes a second flush of 
specimens in a good season, but I am now convinced that there 
is only one sound brood, rather long continued, yet not very so, 
considering that the insect occurs everywhere, hill-side, heath 
and woodland.” It would, however, be rash to contend that 
casual cases never occur in which precocious larvae feed up 
rapidly and emerge the same year, as is known to occur in 
many other, usually single-brooded, species. 

Abundant in all parts of England and Wales, with the 
exception of the North of England, yet common in Yorkshire 
and in some parts of Lancashire, and found locally in the 
remaining counties and in the South of Scotland, though 
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much less frequently, apparently not occurring beyond the 
Forth and Solway. It has disappeared entirely from some 
localities in which it was formerly common, such as Hartle- 
pool, Durham, where it once occurred freely, yet of which 
Mr. J. E. Robson says, “‘ one solitary specimen is all that has 
been seen in my time.” In Ireland it is exceedingly un- 
common, if even it still exists. The only locality given by 
the late Mr. Birchall was the Murrough of Wicklow. Abroad 
it is found throughout Europe, except the Polar regions, and 
in Northern and Western Asia, the Altai district, Amur, and 
Japan. 


5. H. comma, /.—Expanse 1} to 1} inch. Light ful- 
vous, broadly clouded with brown; underside of hind wings 
with silvery white spots. 

Thorax robust; abdomen rather long; club of the antennze 
with a short reflexed point or hook. Fore wings long and 
narrow and very pointed; costal margin nearly straight, but 
dilated near the base; hind margin extremely oblique, and 
slightly smuous. Hind wings rounded, but with an indenta- 
tion before the anal angle. Male bright fulvous ; base of fore 
wings faintly tinged with golden brown; costal margin nar- 
rowly brown beyond the middle; apex and hind margin 
broadly clouded with brown, darkest at the extreme margins ; 
in the clouded portion before the apex is a broken and elbowed 
series of six yellowish fulvous spots—three close together near 
the costa and only separated by the darker nervures, two, 
similarly separated, nearer the hind margin, and one, of a 
wedge shape, at the end of the discal cell. From the base of 
the dorsal margin arises a black oblique streak, much obscured 
by golden brown scales until it crosses the subdorsal ner- 
vure, after which it becomes broad and deep black, but with 
a silvery or glistening steely streak along its centre, and lies 
all along the underside of the discal cell. Below it is the 
usual crowded mass of upraised scales. Hind wings dark 
fulvous or pale golden brown, having the margin broadly dark 
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brown, almost blackish at the extreme edge ; with a faint ful- 
vous spot near the base, and a curved row of the same beyond 
the middle, but not approaching the dorsal margin. Cilia ofall 
the wings yellowish white. Female pale golden brown, with a 
fulvous tinge ; fore wings with the discal cell pale fulvous, and 
having a row of spots placed as in the male, but larger, and 
with one or two additional and still larger, almost completing 
the transverse row, all very pale fulvous or yellowish, and 
those near the tip of the wing almost yellowish white. Hind 
wings darker golden brown, with indistinct fulvous spots 
as in the male, but larger and rather more distinct; hind 
margins of all the wings very dark brown with whitish cilia. 
Under side of fore wings, in both sexes, fulvous in the 
middle, greenish at the apex, whitish along the dorsal margin, 
with a blackish cloud or bar from the base to near the middle, 
in the male extended so as to occupy the space of the black 
oblique streak of the upper side, but in the female confined 
to a space nearer the dorsal margin; spots as on the upper 
side, but whiter, those towards the apex sometimes silvery 
white, the others confluent or merged in a whitish cloud. 
Hind wings greenish yellow dusted with black, with a broken 
ring of elongated or pointed silvery spots near the base, and 
a curved row of angular silvery white spots beyond the 
middle, all edged internally and externally with black; a 
fulvous cloud, edged with blackish, lies above the anal angle ; 
cilia all yellowish, with slender brown dashes, especially in 
the fore wings. Antenne blackish above, yellowish below. 
A very constant species in colour and markings in both 
sexes, though varying a little in depth of colour of the brown 
portions of the wings. Sometimes in the male these are so 
pale that it is mainly bright fulvous. Mr. 8. Webb has one 
in which the dark colour is quite absent, and the whole upper 
surface of a fawn colour, and another having only two small 
silvery white spots on the under side; Mr. S. Stevens has one 
entirely golden brown, except the black streak ; and specimens 
with the ground colour wholly silvery white exist in the collec- 
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tions of Dr. Mason and Mr. 8. J. Capper. In the collection of 
the late Mr. I’. Bond is one with the usually dark markings 
pale drab tinged with green; and in the Zoologist for 1862 
is a record by Mr, W. E. Parsons of a specimen, taken near 
Aylesbury, Bucks, of which the fore wings were milk-white, 
and the hind of a delicate green colour, the silvery white spots 
of the under side shining through on the upper side like gold. 

On the wing at the end of July, in August, and sometimes 
as late as the first week of September. 


Larva “olive green; head large and black; two white 
spots on each side of the tenth and eleventh segments ” 
(Lang). “The larva is blackish grey mixed with rust colour, 
having a double black line at the sides” (Berge). “ Larva 
dull green mixed with reddish, second segment white ; two 
white spots near the bottom of the ninth and tenth segments ” 
(Duponchel, Stainton’s Manual). ‘It has a large black head 
and a cylindrical, olive-green body, with a linear white spot 
on each side of the tenth and eleventh segments, very near 
the ventral surface” (Newman, “‘ Hiibner’s figure”). ‘These 
four descriptions, though brief, indicate a tolerably wide 
range of variation, if all are correct. Hliminating that of 
Berge, which is obviously improbable, the discrepancies are 
not so great, especially as Duponchel, in indicating the posi- 
tion of the white spots, evidently counted the segments 
exclusive of the head. These white spots are undoubtedly 
present in this as in the remaining larye of the genus, since 
Zeller, who evidently knew this larva, mentions them. They 
would appear linear in Hiibner’s figure from being really 
situate on the under side. Attempts were made by Messrs. 
Buckler and Hellins to rear larvee from the eggs, without 
result, except that the Rey. J. Hellins saw one larva making 
its way out of the egg-shell at the end of March, and thus 
proved that the eggs, which were deposited in the previous 
August, remain in that condition through the winter. 

The larva is said to feed on Coronilla varia, Ornithopus 
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perpusillus, Lotus corniculatus, and other leguminous plants, 
from April to June. 


Pura apparently undescribed. 


A fairly swift and active species, but differing in habits 
from the preceding, in that it seems rarely to rest on bushes 
or to fly voluntarily at any height, except when fighting with 
another specimen, but dashes swiftly along close to the short 
turf of its favourite haunts, settling on low-growing flowers 
and plants, such as Cnicus acaulis, Centaurea nigra, and 
Lotus corniculatus, or wpon sheep droppings or stones upon 
the ground. It frequents chalk hills, and is common at Box 
Hill, Reigate, Betchworth, Horsley, and other places in 
Surrey, though at Croydon it has been exterminated; and is 
found locally on the range of the South Downs in Kent, at 
Dover, Paddleworth, Snowledge, Cuxton Downs, and Barham 
Downs; near Brighton, Lewes, Hailsham and Hastbourne, 
in Sussex; and at Petersfield, Kimpton, Portsdown, Wim- 
borne, and Lyndhurst, Hants. In Dorsetshire it is very 
abundant on Hambledon and other hills; and there are 
records, though rarely, of its occurrence in Wiltshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Somerset, and Devon. Major Still has taken 
several this year on the slopes of Dartmoor. In Buckingham- 
shire it is locally abundant ; and is found, more rarely, in Berks 
and Herts. In Cambridgeshire at Whittlesford and Cherry 
Hinton, and on Newmarket Heath, very locally but of rather 
large size; also formerly in plenty at the Reach Ditch; but 
from some of these localities it has disappeared. In Essex it 
has been taken near Saffron Walden and Danbury, but is 
rare. Probably it may be found casually in many parts of 
the Eastern counties, where the chalk comes to the surface, 
a single specimen having even been taken (by Mr. EK. A. 
Atmore) in Norfolk. In Northamptonshire there is a 
singular record. The Rev. W. Bree states that it appeared 
suddenly at Barnewell and Ashton Wolds in 1851, in a 
district which is not upon the chalk, and in which it had not 
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previously been known to occur. It seemed as though a 
flight of the species suddenly arrived. Here it continued to 
be found until the wet season of 1860, when (with Polyom- 
matus Arion, as already stated) it totally disappeared from 
the district, and there is no subsequent record there. It is 
said to be found at Chartley Park, Staffordshire, and Mr. HE. 
Birchall even recorded it from near Scarborough and York, 
but I know of no recent captures in Yorkshire. There are 
other records from places so entirely improbable that it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that one of the sexes of 
H. sylvanus has been mistaken for the present species. 
Widely distributed throughout Europe and Northern and 
Western Asia, found in dry places, but apparently not con- 
fined to the chalk. 


Genus 3. CYCLOPIDES. 


Antenne not hooked; head very broad, much tufted with 
hairs; abdomen rather long and slender; fore wings narrow, 
elongated, and rather pointed; hind wings entire. 


Larva. Head not disproportionately large, body elongated, 
tapering towards the tail. 


Pura smooth and rather slender. 


1. C. Paniscus, /., Paleemon, Staud. Cat.—Expanse 
1 to 1}inch. Rich dark brown, spotted and banded with 
yellowish orange. 

Fore wings rather narrow and pointed, with a rounded 
shoulder at the base of the costa, but otherwise with nearly 
straight costal and dorsal margins, and the hind margin 
oblique and somewhat rounded. Black-brown. Male, fore 
wings dusted with golden brown at the base, and chequered 
with large, yellowish orange or yellow-fulvous spots, two or 
three of the smallest, rather wedge-shaped, lying across the 
wing before the middle, one, squared and much larger, across 
the discal cell, four or five more forming a broken fascia 
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beyond the middle and parallel with the hind margin, and 
two small ones just outside the interrupted space in this fascia ; 
beyond is a complete row of small spots just before the hind 
margin. Hind wings with one, rather large, round or oval, 
spot near the base; another just beyond the middle, which, 
with one or two smaller, indicates a sort of band of spots; 
and a complete row of smaller ovate spots parallel with the 
hind margin. All the spots on the fore and hind wings of the 
same yellow-fulvous colour. Cilia all dull yellowish. Female 
similar, but with the spots paler, and those near the hind 
margins larger and more distinct. 

Underside of the fore wings orange yellow, with several 
black or black-edged spots towards the middle; one large, 
oblong, black-edged blotch beyond the middle; and a row of 
black spots, or a wedge-shaped blackish bar, before the hind 
margin, from which to the margin is placed a series of black 
lines ; cilia whitish, becoming grey at the outer edge, and 
internally edged by a black line. Hind wings glistening 
greyish orange, blackish along the dorsal margin, with spots 
as on the upper side, but larger, pale yellow edged with 
blackish ; hind margin beyond the row of spots, orange, 
divided by short black lines on the nervures ; cilia yellowish, 
with a central grey shade. In the female the spots of the 
hind wings are whiter and more sharply outlined. 

Antenne black, barred with white above, yellowish 
beneath, with the club fulvous; but in the female there 
is only a narrow yellow line up the shaft, which is barred 
with black and white at least two-thirds round. The head, 
thorax, and abdomen are blackish above, with the hairs 
yellowish grey ; ochreous or yellowish beneath. 

There is some variation in the size of the spots of the 
upper side, and also in their number, In the fore wings 
those of the basal and central portion often unite and form 
an irregular elongated blotch, in which the usual dark 
dividing space is reduced to a roundish black dot near the 
costa. But a specimen in the collection of Mr. F. J. 
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Hanbury has this elongated blotch further extended, and 
fused with a portion of the band of spots which lies beyond 
the middle, so that a large, handsome orange blotch occupies 
the middle of the fore wings; the under side is only affected 
so far as in the removal of one of the blackish spots. In 
the hind wings it is not unusual to find the markings near 
the margin almost or completely obsolete, leaving only two 
or three central spots; and every intermediate degree of 
partial obliteration occurs. Mr. T. H. Briggs has a speci- 
men, captured by himself at Barnewell Wold, in which the 
fore wings are dark brown, and totally spotless. 
On the wing at the end of May and through June. 


Larva seven-eighths of an inch in length; pale creamy 
white; dorsal line pale reddish brown; subdorsal line yel- 
lowish, edged on each side with reddish brown; spiracular 
line of the same colour; the spiracles small, brown, and 
distinct; head slightly tinged with blackish; mouth dark 
brown. (Hellins.) 

On first emerging from the egg the young larva has a 
rather large head, but is otherwise cylindrical ; of a velvety 
white, with the head shining black, and a black linear plate 
on the second segment ; but as soon as it begins to feed the 
colour becomes, gradually, a faint bluish green. In the 
course of a fortnight it has become whitish green, with a 
bluish green dorsal line, and a faint whitish subdorsal line; 
head and dorsal plate still brilliantly black and shining. 
When a quarter of an inch long (and nearly two months 
old), it is of a delicate light bluish green; dorsal line slightly 
darker, but edged with whitish; subdorsal line darker 
green, broadly edged with whitish below; head black, and 
has become rough; dorsal plate now divided, and a rough 
anal plate has appeared. At the next moult, immediately 
after, the head becomes dark green, with black markings on 
the crown, down each lobe, and on each side of the face ; the 
dorsal plate further subdivided into five spots; and the body 
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soft velvety green, still with similar lines, except that the 
whitish portion has merged in the subdorsal, rendering it 
paler. A month later the black plates have moulted entirely 
away, the head is of a paler green, and the subdorsal line 
yellowish. When four months old—in October—one inch 
in length, of a yellowish green, paler than before, and with 
the subdorsal yellowish line edged above and below with 
deeper green than the ground colour, followed below by a 
paler line, and having a very faintly paler spiracular line; 
spiracles reddish. (Buckler.) Mr. Buckler’s account of this 
little known larva is very elaborate. He says that the eggs 
sent to him had been laid upon a plant of Glechoma hederacea, 
but that he cannot say why this plant had been given to the 
female butterfly to deposit upon. (The reason doubtless was 
that the insect was found frequenting the flowers of this plant.) 
The food selected by the young larve was Brachypodium 
sylvaticum, and upon this grass they were reared. When 
very young they drew the tips of the leaves together, so as 
to form little cylindrical retreats, securely fastened by spin- 
nings of silk. As they grew older they continued to make 
tubular chambers by drawing together the grass leaf, eating 
out pieces from the edge of the leaf below, so that, when 
the leaf was nearly eaten through, the habitation at the top 
would hang down, and would then be deserted, the larva 
moving to a fresh leaf, and again forming a habitation at 
the upper part. Its movements for this purpose were 
extremely slow, gliding at an almost imperceptible pace, but 
when a habitation was torn open the larva leaped nimbly out 
of it in a fright, but then remained perfectly still for nearly 
two hours. They were always very timid, and when dis- 
turbed coiled up in a moment, and so remained for an hour 
or more. When full-grown in October they made very 
imperfect tubes, and appeared content to lie along the 
underside of a leaf, the top of which they soon devoured. 
In the middle of October each formed a chamber, for the 
purpose of hybernating, by drawing the grass leat round 
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itself as it lay on the underside, and lined the chamber 
completely with whitish silk. They were then transferred 
to Mr. Hellins, who brought them safely through the winter, 
but found that in the spring they left their silk-lined 
habitations to spin up elsewhere. ‘They were then shorter 
than in the autumn, and of colour as already described. 
They did not feed in the spring, but soon spun up, and 
assumed the pupa state. 

It appears therefore that the larva feeds from the middle 
or end of June until October, then hybernates, reappears in 
the spring, but spins up without feeding in April. Food- 
plant, Brachypodium sylvaticum and possibly other wood- 
growing grasses. In the case of those described, the larvee, 
being somewhat protected, left their hybernacula in March, 
and the butterflies emerged at the end of April and in 
May. As the butterflies were actually reared no question 
can exist of the accuracy of the observations of Messrs. 
Buckler and Hellins, and a strange mistake seems to have been 
made by older authors when they described the larva as 
“brown with two yellow dorsal stripes; head black; second 
segment edged with yellow. On Plantago major.” This, 
however, is quoted by modern writers, (except that Berge 
calls the yellow stripes “ side-stripes,”) and Dr. Lang has 
figured from Hiibner a dark brown larva with broad yellow 
lateral stripes, a brown head, yellow second segment, and red 
legs, on the same species of plantain. It is difficult to 
understand how this confusion has arisen. 


Pupa slender, nearly cylindrical ; head with a sharp spike 
lying between the eyes, which are rather prominent ; other- 
wise blunt; back swelling up on the thorax in a gentle 
curve, and falling away in the same manner, so that the 
back of the abdomen is almost hollow, but rounded up again 
at the tail; wing-cases long; anal extremity rounded, but 
having a flat spike at the tip set with curled spines. Colour 
creamy white on the back, with a very thin dark brown 
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dorsal line from the head spike nearly to the tail: a pale buff 
subdorsal line bordered with reddish brown; and then a 
shorter buff line edged below with reddish brown; wing- 
cases and ventral surface pale flesh colour, faintly tinged 
with dusky; tongue-case straight and dark brown. Sus- 
pended by the tail and a silken belt round the middle. 
(Hellins). Mr. Hellins suspects that pupation, in a state of 
nature, would take place within the hybernaculum, but this 
appears doubtful. 


The Rey. Canon Fowler, whois familiar with this butterfly 
in the Lincolnshire woods, says that it flies with great 
rapidity, and is rather hard to follow with the eye as it dashes 
along a glade or ride of the wood. It is fond of sitting on 
the blossoms of ground ivy (Nepeta glechoma or Glechoma 
hederacea) and sits with its wings obliquely open at an angle 
of from 90 to 120 degrees. Mr. H. Goss says that it is very 
partial to the flowers of Ajuga reptans (Bugle) about which 
it is constantly buzzing. Attached to open glades and wood 
paths, especially those in which flowers are plentiful, and 
looks very brilliant in colour when at rest in the sunshine. 

Its principal haunts in this country appear now to be the 
larger woods of Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire. Pro- 
bably, at one time, much more widely distributed. Formerly 
it was common near Kettering; in Barnewell and Ashton 
Wolds; at Oundle; between Woodstock and Enstone ; at 
Monks Wood and St. Ives, Hunts; and at Charlbury, 
Honesfield, and Wychwood Forest, Oxfordshire; and pro- 
bably still exists in some of these localities. It was known 
to occur at Gamlingay, Cambs. from 1803 to 1842, when it 
disappeared from that district. Mr. N. M. Richardson has 
specimens which he knows to have been taken near Stow- 
market; and the Rey. H. Williams has seen one which was 
taken by a lad near Thetford. It is also recorded from near 
Grantham, and Newark, Notts; once from Netley near 
Southampton, and, by Mr. Moncreaff, at Southwick, Hants; 
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but all obtainable information goes to show that it is now 
confined, as far as these islands are concerned, to a few 
localities in the eastern Midlands. Abroad it appears to be 
equally local and is said to be found in woods in Central 
Europe (except North Germany and Denmark), Finland, 
Central and South Russia, North Italy, Dalmatia, Armenia, 
Siberia, and the Amur. 


Genus 4. NISONIADES. 


Antenne short, club long and curved, not hooked ; 
abdomen short ; wings rounded behind with entire margins, 
and with the costa of the fore wings, in the male, distinctly 
folded from the base to beyond the middle. Wings at all 
times somewhat horizontal when at rest. 


Larva thick, smooth; second segment contracted; head 
large. 


Pura fusiform ; head with a tubercular elevation ; abdomen 
conical and pointed. 


1. N. Tages, /.—Expanse 1 to 14 inch. Dull greyish 
brown with indistinct darker brown bands ; cilia brown. 

Fore wings with the costal margin rather arched at the 
base but with a narrow marginal slip folded back, in the 
male, and so closely appressed that the fold is difficult to 
distinguish. Apex rather angular, hind margin oblique and 
gently rounded. Hind wings rounded. Fore wings dusky 
grey-brown, often with an ashy tinge; base brown; just 
before the middle.is an irregular, indistinct, angulated, dark 
brown transverse stripe; and beyond the middle a more 
regular and slightly curved band, consisting of ovate spots 
of the same colour, containing, near its costal extremity, a 
short row of whitish dots; hind margin brownish with a 
regular row of whitish dots; cilia grey brown intersected by 
a brown line. Hind wings dull dark brown, usually with a 
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faintly yellowish dash in the middle; towards the hind 
margin an undulating line of faintly yellowish dashes; and 
at the hind margin a row of whitish dots; cilia light brown, 
shaded with darker. Female similar, but without the costal 
fold, and rather more grey in colour. 

Underside pale golden brown, with a row of whitish dots 
along the hind margins of all the wings; the fore wings 
have a whitish costal spot before the apex, and usually a 
faint transverse yellowish line before the hind margin. The 
hind wings have an irregular row of whitish spots before 
the hind margin, sometimes preceded by one or two central 
similar dashes. Altogether, in obscurity of colour and 
poverty of markings on the underside, this species bears a 
great resemblance to a moth. Head, thorax, and abdomen, 
blackish above, greyish-brown beneath. Antenne blackish, 
faintly annulated with whitish, and with the inner side of 
the strongly curved club yellowish. 

It varies in the ground colour of the fore wings from 
dark brown to ashy grey, the markings becoming in the 
latter case much more distinct; but occasionally it is found 
wholly of a paler glossy golden brown, with the markings 
very obscure. 

On the wing in May and June, and, in a very few places 
in the extreme south of England, a partial second emergence 
takes place in August. 


Larva three-quarters of an inch in length when full 
erown—head large and broad, purplish black, with two 
minute paler spots, the lobes also paler except in the middle; 
second segment much smaller; body dull green (exactly of 
the colour of the Zotus leaf), clearer on the sides ; dorsal stripe 
distinctly darker green; sub-dorsal lines faintly paler; 
spiracular lines similar; spiracles yellow (F. W. Hawes). 
When young the head is very prominent, of a dark purplish 
brown, the second segment much smaller, especially just 
behind the head; body plump, tapering a little to each end; 
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colour pale bluish green, still paler beneath and on the sides ; 
dorsal line distinct, darker green ; sub-dorsal line faintly paler 
than the ground colour; the whole surface of the back and 
sides irrorated with minute greenish-white points or raised 
dots. As the larva grows, very little change in colour is 
observable; but the head shows an ochreous streak from the 
crown down the front of each lobe, and a broad transverse 
streak above the mouth, while the body shows faintly a 
whitish spiracular stripe or ridge. Mr. Buckler, from whose 
details the latter portion of this description is condensed, 
watched carefully the mode of life of the larve. He says 
that when they emerged from the eggs he lost sight of them, 
and could not find them for a fortnight, when he detected 
them feeding in little caves formed by drawing together three 
leaflets of the food plant with silken threads. Each habita- 
tion was formed by the two outer leaflets being drawn 
together, almost close, and the middle one bent over them 
like a curved roof; all this was managed so naturally that the 
cave passed easily for a leaf not quite expanded. The larvee 
fed on the inner surface of the leaflets and constructed new 
habitations, in the same manner, whenever necessary. As 
they grew older they began to eat away the whole thickness 
of the leaflets forming their habitations, so that their bodies 
became exposed to view; upon which they always moved to 
fresh leaves, in the night, and continued this habit through- 
out, until in August they became full fed, left their habita- 
tions, and spun silken threads on the covering material of 
their cage, drawing the leno together into a sort of fusiform 
habitation with bundles of silk, in which to settle down for 
hybernation. Probably when feeding naturally some fallen 
leaf or vegetable refuse upon the ground is made use of for 
this purpose. The larva lies in the hybernaculum thus 
formed until the spring before assuming the pupa state. 
This larva is very ugly, from the staring appearance of its 
prominent head with its strongly marked eye-like lobes and 
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small neck; also exceedingly sluggish and slow in its 
movements. 

On Lotus corniculatus from June to August, and, after 
hybernation, in April, when it does not eat. But in those 
cases in which a second emergence takes place, a number of 
the larvae must feed up rapidly in June and July, and a 
second generation may feed in September and October. 

Hiibner figures and Duponchel describes the larva, however, 
as “pale green with a yellow line on each side and a row 
of black spots above each,” while Berge says “pale green 
with yellow dorsal and lateral lines,” and Dr. Lang figures 
a larva answering to this description, but otherwise agree- 
ing closely with the larva as known here. It is, therefore, 
probable thatit has at times yellow, instead of green, longi- 
tudinal lines. Berge indicates, besides Lotus corniculatus, 
Eryngium campestre as a food plant, a statement which 
appears somewhat improbable. 


The pupa, as figured by Lang, is blunt in front with no 
projection; rounded, and tapering gently to the tail; red- 
dish-brown on the back, greenish beneath, with the wing 
cases distinctly dark green. Newman says, “‘ smooth, without 
angles; thoracic segments swollen and of a dark green colour ; 
body conical, pointed, tinged with rosy red (Hiibner).” 


This species has been reputed to be double brooded in 
this country, appearing in May and August—as it certainly 
does on the Continent of Hurope—and upon this point I 
have been at some pains to procure information. Mr. 
Sydney Webb says that it is certainly double brooded in the 
Dover district, totally disappearing between the two emer- 
gences. Mr. W. R. Jeffrey confirms this with regard to 
Ashford, Kent, stating that he has noticed how completely 
the species had disappeared before the end of June, but 
finding it again, in diminished numbers, in August. In my 
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own experience a single specimen occurred at the end of 
July 1868 in Surrey. This is all the attainable evidence as 
to a second emergence in this country. Mr. Herbert Goss 
assures me that in Hampshire, and Mr. H. R. Bankes that 
in Dorset, no case of a second emergence is known to them, 
and these counties are equally favourable, to all appearance, 
with Kent. In those places in which this second emergence 
does occur it is not yet ascertained whether a later gene- 
ration of larvae is produced or not. Moreover there is 
another possible explanation of the late emergence. In 
the case of a larva which I happened to find nearly full 
fed in Pembrokeshire and forwarded to Mr. Buckler for 
figuring, he found, at the end of June, that no butterfly 
appeared, so he put the pot, which had contained it, into a 
hothouse, and in a week, to his great surprise, the larva 
came out from its hybernaculum—which in this case was a 
hollow bit of umbelliferous stick—and walked about, re- 
maining alive for several days in July, but then died. Sup- 
posing this larva to have remained undisturbed it appears 
possible that it might have produced the butterfly in 
August. 

This is a rather lively little butterfly, though dingy in 
appearance. It frequents the open places and broad paths 
in woods, as well as hill-sides, rough fields, and railway 
banks ; settling on the ground in the hot sunshine, or buzz- 
ing about the lowest growing flowers, but seldom rising to 
any height in the air unless to chase another insect of its 
own or some other species, which it does with sufticient 
swiftness. Most plentiful in chalk and limestone districts, 
but plentiful also in woodlands in all parts of the South, 
West, and Middle of England and in Wales; scarce in the 
fen districts of the Midlands and Eastern Counties; very 
local in other parts of the Hastern Counties. It occurs on 
limestone at Dovedale, Derbyshire; in Shropshire ; in various 
localities in Yorkshire and Lancashire ; and probably in some 
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spot in every English county. In the South of Scotland it 
becomes commoner as far as the Forth and Clyde districts, 
and has been found in Ross-shire, and at Strathglass in In- 
verness-shire. In Ireland it is recorded at Enniskillen, and 
at Killybegs, Donegal; and I have seen it in the county 
Galway ; but there appears to be no record from the south 
of Ireland. On the Continent of Europe it is everywhere 
common in dry places except in the extreme north, as well 
as in Eastern and Western Asia. 

A curious circumstance in connection with this species, 
which, even more than the extreme dulness of its underside, 
indicates affinity—or at any rate analogy—to moths, was 
described many years ago in the Entomologists’ Weekly Intelli- 
gencer by Mr. Roland Trimen, then an ardent young collector 
in this country, but since better known for his entomo- 
logical work in South Africa, thus: “ While collecting just 
at sunset I saw what I took to be a small Noctua resting 
on a thick stalk of grass. On stooping to examine it I 
found to my surprise that it was a specimen of Tages appa- 
rently fast asleep. Its wings were folded so as to form a 
roof as in most of the Bombyces and Noctuz, with the upper 
side outwards; thus further proving the close affinity of the 
Hesperide to the moths. I pinned it just as it was, and 
after a short flutter it settled down into the same position. 
I afterwards thought that this might be an exceptional in- 
stance, and that the Tages in question might only have been 
trying this position to see whether it was a comfortable one to 
repose in; but three days later in the same chalkpit, during 
a slight shower of rain, I found another in a precisely 
similar position, and so am induced to believe that it must 
be a regular practice.” More recently the same curious 
habit was noticed, in the Zntomologist, by Mr. F. W. Frohawk. 
“ On the evening of June 12th, when searching for butterflies 
asleep on the heads of grasses, I noticed one grass head 
which seemed rather weighty, with what I at first took to 
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be some kind of Noctua at rest. ‘The wings were held in 
exactly the same position as a Noctua when resting. The 
anterior wings entirely covered the posterior ; the head was 
bowed so as to touch the grass; and the antennee were bent 
back parallel with the costal margin of the wings. The 
colours of both butterfly and the grass head upon which it 
rested were of wonderful similarity, and with the position 
taken up formed a remarkable and perfect disguise.” 

The position of this species at the end of the butterflies of 
this country appears thus to be justified. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Papilio machaon, Z.—In the collection of Mr. E. Sabine 
is a beautiful variety, in which the dark bands lying near the 
hind margins of the fore and hind wings are much narrowed: 
and the usually lunate primrose spots lying outside them in- 
creased to large square spots, except the one near the anal 
angle of each wing, which is elongated, so that it nearly divides 
the dark band. Thisspecimen was reared from a larva found 
at Wicken Fen. 


[Parnassius Apollo, Z.—The late Messrs. J. C. Dale 
and Edward Newman recorded several cases of reported 
occurrence of this species in these islands—one taken by Sir 
Charles Lemon near his house in Cornwall, “probably im- 
ported in the pupa state with plants;” one or two near 
Portishead, Somerset; the larva captured at Ambleside by 
Weaver; a record of the butterfly in the Island of Lewis by 
Mr. Wailes; and a statement by Mr. G. B. Wollaston of a 
specimen taken on the cliffs at Dover in 1847 or 1848. 
There is no reason to believe the species to be now native.] 


Aporia Cratzegi, /.—It appears that I made a mistake 
about the capture of this species by Mr. H. M. Briggs. This 
took place in 1888; but specimens were obtained in Kent in 
1890, and, as | am now assured by Mr. Sydney Webb, also 
in 1892. 


Pieris rape, /.—A gynandrous specimen was captured 
by Mr. Herbert Williams in 1892 at Box Hill, Surrey. 


Pieris napi, Z.—Mzr. Merrifield recently exhibited, at a 
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meeting of the Entomological Society of London, pupz in 
considerable numbers. Of them, those spun up on cabbage- 
leaves were all green and spotless; while those which had spun 
up on the black net-coyering or on sticks and other objects 
had black spots along the dorsal region, the general colour in 
some being green, but in the majority whitish drab. 


Colias hyale, /.—Numerous specimens were taken in 
1892, and eggs were obtained by Messrs. Hawes and 
Frohawk. In the latter case the larvae, not half-grown, 
have formed a pad of silk, each on a clover-leaf, and are 
now (November, 1892) hybernating. Those obtained by Mr. 
Hawes also hatched, and after feeding for a time began 
to die off when the weather became cold. Mr. H. Williams 
then took charge of them, keeping them in a warm situation 
and at a temperature from 60° to 80° Fahr., the result 
being that some fed up rapidly, and two of the butterflies 
have emerged in November, the remaining larvee, of different 
sizes, still feeding steadily. The larvee are very similar to that 
of Hdusa, but have numerous minute black dots on the soft 
green surface. They bear no resemblance to the figure erro- 
neously reproduced from Hiibner by Dr. Lang, Berge, and 
Hoffman. 


Colias Edusa, £.—From eggs obtained in August and 
September last the larvee are now (November, 1892) steadily 
feeding, except that a few have assumed the pupa state ; 
none show any disposition to hybernate. In the Zoologist 
(1858) is a record of the capture of a female butterfly, with 
the wings still soft from recent emergence, on June 8th. 


Thecla rubi, Z.—Specimens taken in Norfolk in 
1892 have in some instances the oblong spot, sometimes 
visible near the costa of the fore wings, black instead of 
whitish. 


Chrysophanus dispar, Haw.—Specimens of the 
variety Audtilus, in which the spots of the under side are 
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small and the colour less blue, were taken more than sixty 
years ago in the fen district. Hight in all were secured, and 
two of these were exhibited at one of the Entomological 
Society’s meetings in 1892, by the captor’s son, Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker. 


Polyommatus Aigon, Schif—Mr. F. W. Hawes finds 
that the larvee of this species feed freely on the blossoms and 
young tender shoots of furze (Ulex Huropwus). 


Polyommatus agestis, Hii)—The aberration of the 
var. Artaxerxes, in which all four wings are ornamented 
with a white spot on the upper side, has been found, by 
Mr. J. Ross, of Anstruther, to be frequent and recurrent in 
Fiteshire. 


Polyommatus Alsus, Schiff—Lvidence has now been 
received of the regular occurrence of a second generation, 
emerging in August, in the Dover and Brighton districts. 


Vanessa c-album, /.—Hggs obtained by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, in May 1892, from a hybernated female, produced 
larvee all of which fed rapidly up, and became butterilies 
early in the summer. With one exception all were of the 
shape and colour peculiar to the first brood, as already de- 
scribed. 

The record of this species in Ireland must, I fear, be 
expunged. The supposed specimen was not captured, and, 
probably, was not correctly identified. 
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L. Reeve & C° London 


ee eG J = ——- ema ta a . 


PLATE XX. 
Fic. 1. Vanessa Antiopa. 

la. o s larva. 

1d. . xs pupa. 

2. ,, Atalanta. = 

2a. 5 4 var. Mr. S. Stevens. 
2b. Be P under side. 

2c. 3 a larva. 


2d, 29 ” pupa. 
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R Morgan, del et lith 


L Reeve & C2 London 


PLATE XXI. 
Fic. 1. Vanessa cardui, male. 
la. nA 3 female. 
1b. = ,» var. Mr. S. Stevens’ collec- 
tion. 
le. 4 .. under side, 
dd. Ba Pe larva. 


lle a - pupa. 
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London 
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PLATE XXII. 


Fic, 1, Argynnis Paphia, male. 


la. 5 ;, female. 

1b. 55 mH Were Valezina. 

Wes 33 5 var. P 

ld. 85 i under side. 
le. a 5 larva. 


We 3 “5 pupa. 


R.Morgan, del. et ath. 


Vincer 


Brooks Day & Son, fm 
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Fic. 1. 


la. 


1b. 
ie 


ld. 
le. 


If 


ly. 
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PLATE XXIII 


Argynnis Adippe, male. 


female, var. Mr. Webb. 


dark yar. ,, te 
rit ” ” 7 
under side. 
t - 
” » var. Cleodoxa, 
Mr. Webb. 


under side, var. Mr.Webb. 


larva. 


pupa. 


PLATE 23 


Morgan del. et lith fincent Brooks Day & Son, Imp 


Th 


PLATE XXIV. 
Fig. 1. Argynnis Aglaia, male. 
la. rr . female. 
1b. 5 » var. Dr. F. D. Wheeler. 
Te. - = a Dra ree Viasons 
ld. = ‘i under side. 
lle: a 3) ~ larva. 


Wp pupa. 


cent Brooks Day & Sor I 
nent Brooks Day & Son, EMP 


L Reeve & CS London 


ag 


PLATE XXvV. 
Fic. 1. Argynnis Lathonia. 
la. 5 5 var Mr. Sabine. 
1b. 55 F underside. 
2. » EKuphrosyne. 
2a. Oe “A var. Dr. Mason. 
2b. % 9 » ” 
2c. 43 o ,» Mr. Sabine. 
2d. ~ x underside. 
2e. 0 66 larva. — 


2r. » » pupa. 


R Morgan del, et hth 


L Reeve & London. 


PLATE XXVI. 


Fic. 1. Argynnis Selene. 


la. 
1b. 


le. 


1d. 


99 


39 


var. Mr. Sabine. 
» Dr. Mason. 
” ” 

underside. 


larva. 


pupa. 


Melitaea Athalia. 


33 


be) 


i) 


” 


var. Mr. S. Stevens. © 


underside. 
a var. Kos, Haw. 
Mr.S8. Stevens. 
larva. 


L Reeve & 
L Neeve x 


> andor 


Fig. 1. 


la. 


PLATE XXVIII. 


Meliteea Cinxia. 


;, var. Dr. Mason. 


., underside. 
IEIATes 
» pupa. 


Artemis, male, southern type. 


a) WESteEIn ss, 


female $3 oe 
» var. South Wales, 
underside. 
larva. 
pupa. 


R.Morgan del 


PLATE XXVIII. 


Fic. 1. Melanargia Galathea. 


la. a * var. Mr. 8. Stevens. 
1b. a3 - » Mr. 8S. Webb. 
le. s - - ss 

ld. ‘ 3 underside, male. 

le. & 55 55 female. 
If. s 3 larva. 


ly. es - pupa. 


PLATE 28 


+ lit 


PLATE XXIX. 
Fig. 1. Hrebia epiphron, Perthshire, Dr. White. 
are fee rs var. Cassiope, Perthshire. 
Woe 55 5 . underside. 
2. ,,  Blandina, male. 
Os . female. 
20. * 3 male, underside. 
Wee on a female 
Mh oy Fe larva. 


2e. 69 ” pupa. 


° 


PLATE XXX. 

Fic. 1. Satyrus Semele, male. 
la Ss - female. 
We, a » var. Mr. 8S. Webb. 
ile? Fr + 55 33 3 
Whe 5 underside. 
le. * 85 x5 var. N. Ireland. 
If. os >  Jarva. 


17. Pa w pupa. 
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Wes 
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PLATE XXXI. 


Pararge Aigeria, male. 


female. 
» var. Surrey. 
male, yar. Devon, 
Major J. N. Still. 
female, var. N. Ireland. 
underside. 


larva. 


pupa. 


R Morgan del, et lit 


L.Reeve & 


2° Londor 


PLATE XXXII. 


Fic. 1. Pararge Megzera, male. 


la. 
10. 


ile, 


1d. 


le. 


We 
ly. 
Ih. 


female. 
male, var. Dr. Mason. 
» Mr. 8S. Webb. 


female ., 5 


P) 


> >> Pembrokeshire. 
underside. 


larva. 


pupa. 
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réan del, et htt 
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PLATE XXXIII. 


Fic. 1. Epinephile janira, male. 


la. 3 » female. 
1b. 6 » male, var. N. Ireland. 
lg: 3 » female, var. 5 
ld. fs » male, eurom 
Rey. J. Greene. 

We: 5 5 nemaley 

Dr. P. H. Mason. 
We 5 ,, underside of female. 
ly. PA 7) lanvas 
dh. 5 > pupa. 


R Morgan del, et lth 


PLATE XXXIV. 
Fig. 1. Epinephile Tithonus, male. 
iar 56 s female. 
1b. ) 55 male, var. 

Dr. P. H. Mason. 
ites 55 55 ms Mr. 8. Webb. 
ld. A - female, var. 5 
le. 50 » op 05 

Major J. N. Still. 
We 35 3 males 5 
ly. 55 7 underside. 

Ih. 3 larva. 


li. ” 2 pupa. 
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PLATE XXXV. 


Fic. 1. Epinephile Hyperanthus. 


la. 7 55 female, var. 
N. Ireland from 
Rey. W. F. Johnson. 
1b. Fe 7 underside. 
le. 53 5 .. var. 
Mr. 8. Webb, Dover. 
1d. x * underside, var. Arete, 
Mr. 8. Webb, Dover. 
le. - = underside, var. 


P New Forest, from 
Mr. F. W. Frohawk. 
lf. 0 ” ” larva. 


lg. ” ” pupa. 


Vincent Brooks,Day & Son imp 


R.Morgan debet lith 


PLATE XXXVI. 


Fic. 1, Czenonympha Davus, male. 


la. 
1b. 


le. 
ld. 


99 


” 


” 


29 


2? 


female, mountain form. 
male, Mosses, Lancashire, 
from Mr. Collins. 
female, var. Rothliebii. 
underside, a 
' mountain form. 


larva. 


pupa. 


Pamphilus, male. 


” 


” 


” 


female. ’ 
, var. Mr. S. Webb. 
», Dr. P. H. Mason. 


underside. 


” 


larva. 


pupa. 


PLATE 36 


R Morgan delat lith VincentBrooks Day & Son Imp 


L Reeve &C° London 


PLATE XXXVIL. 


Syrichthus alveolus. 
var. 


», Laras, Mr. 8. Webb. 


s» Intermediate. 


55 i underside. 
py se larva. 
5 a pupa. 


alveus, Rev. T. H. Marsh. 


Hesperia Actzeon, male. 


female. 
underside. 


larva. 


” ” pupa. 


R-Morfan del et 1th 


LReeve &C° Londor 
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PLATE XXXVIII. 
Fic. 1. Hesperia linea, male. 
lige Toys » female. 
1b. ‘ . a" var. Dr. P. B. Mason. 
le. 55 » underside. 
1d. 5 pe lanvas 
le. = > pupa. 
2. »,  lineola, male. 
20 55 », female. 
20. »” eB) 2 var 
26 55 », underside. 


2a. 3; ., larva. 


PLATE 38 


RMorgan del et ith. Vincent Brooks,Day &Son Imp 


LReeve & C° London 


PLATE XXXIX. 


Fic. 1. Hesperia sylvanns, male. 


la. # 3 female. 

10. ao N underside. 

le. 5 a larva. 

ld. 5 5 pupa. 

2. aA comma, male. 

2a. . a, female. 

20. a a male, var. Dr. P. B. Mason. 
2c. < ms underside. 

2d. a var. Mr. S. Webb. 


2b 


Vincent Brooks Day & Son Imp 
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PLATE XL. 
Fig. 1. Cyelopides Paniscus, male. 
la. - rs female. 
1b. 4; x var. Mr, I. J. Hanbury. 
le. aos a5 underside. aie 
1d. ss . larva. , 
2. Thanaos Tages, male. 
2a. 35 » female. 
2b. 53 » underside. 
2c. is » sleeping posture, 
Mr. F. W. Frohawk. 
2d. _ » Jlarva. 


Vincent Brooks,Day &Son Imp 
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